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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 28, 1875, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


Tue President, Hon. Sreraen Sauispury, in the chair. 

The records of the last annual meeting were read and 
approved. 

Hon. Stepney Sarispury read the report of the Council. 

S. F. Haven, Esq., Librarian, and Narsanrer Parnes, 
Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual reports. 

All the above were adopted and referred to the Committee 
of Publication, to be printed at their discretion. 

The Council recommended for membership: Prof. Otto 
Keller, of Switzerland; Hubert Howe Bancroft, of San 
Francisco; Rev. Edward H. Hall, of Worcester ; Albert H. 
Hoyt, of Boston. And they were, by ballot, elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hatz briefly referred to the evidences 
that Sir Francis Drake saw and entered the Golden Gate of 
~— Calife en 
on. J. Hammonp Trumepute said: The christian name of 
the Reverend Mr. Glover, whom Thomas (History of Print- 
I 222) honors as “Father of the ee Press,” has 
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been the subject of some discussion, and of much perplexity 
to New England antiquaries and historians. Thomas, after 
mentioning the fact that the name was “ variously spelled in 
the ancient records,” adopted Jesse as, “in all probability 
the true name.” The histories of Harvard University, 
Peirce and Quincy, both professing to quote the college 
records, name “ Mr. Joseph Glover,” and their authority is 
accepted by Mr. Bancroft, Dr. Palfrey, and by the editors 
of the Society’s new edition of Thomas’s History. Mr. 
Savage, in his Genealdgical Dictionary, finds that “the 
stranger name of Josse prevails.” In my edition of Lech- 
ford’s “ Plain Dealing,” printed in 1867, I gave in a note on 
page 123 some account of “Mr. Josse Glover,’—my prin- 
cipal authorities for the christian name being the Court 
Records (extracts from which had been accurately printed 
by Mr. Thomas) and entries in Lechford’s MS. Journal; 
but I mentioned the monument erected to his first wife, in 
Sutton church, Surrey, on which his name appears as Joseph, 
if the copy of the inscription printed in Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey is to be trusted, and so too in an extract 
from the parish register of Sutton, printed in the same work 
(ii. 483, 487). Mr. John Ward Dean, in the N. E. Histori- 
cal and Geriealogical Register, (vol. xxiii. 135), hesitates be- 
tween Joseph and Josse; and Mr. Sibley, with characteristic 
caution, names (Harvard Graduates, i. 208) “the Reverend 
Jose, Josse, or Joseph Glover.” The strongest evidence I 
have found for Jesse is in the printed Calendar of British 
State Papers (Dom. series, 1634-35) in the abstracts of a 
petition addressed to Archbishop Laud by Edward Dareey, 
patron of the living of Sutton, for the appointment of a 
successor to “ Jesse Glover, clerk,” and of Laud’s answer to 
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this petition, in which this name is repeated (p. 355, doc. 45). 

It seemed worth while to relieve Mr. Glover of some of 
these aliases. The donor of New England’s first printing 
press deserves at least to be named without an erratum. 
For Joseph the authorities are the printed extracts from the 
College Records, and the Sutton inscription printed by 
Manning & Bray. Mr. Sibley, having at my request exam- 
ined the MS. Record of Donations quoted by Peirce and 
Quincy, gives me the extract literatim : 

“Mr. Joss: Glover gave to the College a ffont of printing 
letters.” 

Mr. Sibley has also sent me several extracts from papers 
in the Court Files of Middlesex county, relating to the set- 
tlement of Mrs. Dunster’s (formerly Mrs. Glover’s) estate, 
in 1656, in which the name is written ‘Josse’, and once, 
‘Joss’, but nowhere ‘ Joseph’. 

Thomas Lechford, in his professional Journal, made copies 
of two instruments drawn for Mrs. Glover’s signature, in 
which the name also appears as ‘ Josse’, and in one instance 

as ‘Joas’. 

‘Suspecting that Manning and Bray had taken the same 
liberty in copying the inscription on the monument erected 
‘ by Mr. Glover to his first wife, as had been taken in printing 
acts from the college records, I applied to the present 
or of Sutton, a well known scholar and antiquary, the 
ev. John A. Giles, D.D. He very obligingly complied 
1 my request, by informing me that the name on the 
it is “Jos. Glover”—not “Joseph,” and that the 
the register, of which he sends me a certified copy, 


This entry is as follows: 
Ey: ‘Wyshe be eing a . Nonregent Maister of Arts in the University 
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of Cambridge was inducted by Thomas Pope into the Rectorie of Sutton 
June 10th, An. Dom. 1636; after a Resignation made of the same Rec- 
torie by Jose Glover, who was much beloved of the most if not all & 
his departure much lamented of the most, if not of all.’ 
This is the first entry in our Register, which begins June 10, 1636. 
J. A. GILES, Rector ef Sutton. 


Dec. 8, 1874.” 

This disposes of all the authority for ‘Joseph’. For the 
correction of ‘Jesse’, in the printed Calender of State 
Papers, I addressed an inquiry to Wm. Douglas Hamilton, 

Esq., F.S.A., who succeeds the late Mr. Bruce as editor of 

this series of the Calendars. He favors me with the follow- 

ing reply: 

‘*ROLLS Houss, 8 Feby, 1875. ““ 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your gee of the 18th ult., I can only say that I have ae 
looked carefully at the documents you mentioned, and find that. the : = 
name is clearly written as you suggested, Josse Glover, both in the | =% 







of the petition and in Archbishop Laud’s reference at the eee 

petition. 
Assuring you that I have much pleasure in cometh 
smallest degree to the antiquarian researches illustrative 
of your great and flourishing Commonwealth, I am 
Yours very faithfully, 
WM. pore LAL 
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N. E. Hist. and Geneal. Register (vol. xxiii., p. 136), with a 
note by Mr. J. Ward Dean. Knowing that the original will 
must have been executed in the spring or early summer of 
1638, and that it must have been proved in London before 
the payment of the legacies, I applied to Col. Joseph L. 
Chester, of London, for assistance to discover it. The fol- 
lowing extract from his reply, dated Jan. 30, 1875, shows 
how promptly and successfully he prosecuted the search : 


“© My Dear Sir: 

I have the pe pleasure in responding to your favor of the 
14th inst. 

Mr. Glover’s will, ataa 16 May, 1638, was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, 22 December in the same year, and is recorded in 
Book ‘‘Lee,” folio 176. The original is preserved and is now in the 
principal registry of Probate. It is holograph, which makes it most 
important for your purpose, as the man’s own orthography must be 
accepted as conclusive. 

The will commences: ‘‘I Jose Glover,” and there are three signatures 
in the course of it, the spelling in each case being distinctly Jose. 

- + - . + . Inno instance is there a dot after the final letter e, 
which might indicate a contraction for Joseph. The man’s name was 

_ clearly Jose, as he wrote it. 4 

I may add that the arms on the gas are: a fess ermine between 3 

crescents.” 


Comparison of the forms Josse and Joas with the auto- 
ee Jose shows that the name was pronounced as a mono- 
yllable, and that the first vowel was moderately long. The 


eee 


eee though a very uncommon one in England in the 











absolutely unknown. Josse Hond, the designer and 

) eng aver, better known as “ Jodocus Hondius,” a native 
s, was living in 1585, and after. The Breton St. 
me St. Josse in France, and has given the 
vo or three French villages. In Germany, the 
‘is Jost or Jobs, and the name of Hondius appears 
ly as Jost, as well as Sosse. 
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It is possible, however, that Mr. Glover’s name was a form 
of the old English Joyce, which was common in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, from which came Joscelin, Jocelin, Jos- 
selin, &e. But Coles in his English Dictionary (1713) gives 
‘Joscelin’ as a diminutive of ‘ Jost.’ 

Col. Wasnsurn spoke of a recent visit to the British 
Museum, and the inspection of various ancient maps there, 
especially that of J. Hondius, and said that his former 
impressions with reference to the Golden Gate of San Fran- 
cisco had not been changed by this examination. | 

He also made a report in regard to the re-cutting of the 
inscription in memory of Capt. John Smith, in the church 
of St. Sepulchre, in London. The report was to the effect 
that, under the circumstances, it was’ inexpedient for the 
Society to take any further action in the matter, and ¢ the 





subject was then dropped. ae as 

_ Rev. Dr. Grorcr E. Exxas again called the at RE. 
the Society to the subject of the inception of | | 
town debts, and expressed the hope tha 
srpnldini ap onsha dea; mren & Baia : 












REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tux Council respectfully present the first semi-annual report 
of the sixty-third year of the Society. The condition of the 
Society and much of the associated and separate work of 
the members are apparent in the appended reports of the 
Treasurer and the Librarian. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Nathaniel Paine, offers the clear 
exhibit of his good judgment and fidelity, sanctioned by the 
approval of the auditors. The occasions of expenditure are 
large and increasing, and the funds would be always inade- 
quate, if they were not strengthened by gifts more valuable 
than money, from members and from friends of the Society. 
In addition to repeated gifts of money, the Society has been 
benefited by original papers, or the easy contribution of 
valuable books or periodicals, in which members have done 
as much or more than would have been exacted by an assess- 
ment; and it is pleasant and encouraging to read in the 
reports of the librarian the acknowledgment of habitual 
gifts of well preserved newspapers of great importance 
from friends, like some merchants in Worcester and ladies 
in Connecticut, who have no connection with the society, 
and no motive but a desire to do something for an insti- 
tution that freely offers all that it has for public use. The 
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object of Dr. Isaiah Thomas, our founder, was not to build 
up a compact and spirited club with the personal interest 
that comes from stated assessments and frequent meetings. 
His extended business as a publisher gave him a knowledge 
and appreciation of the amount and value of the docu- . 
mentary and traditional materials of the history of the 
momentous changes of the last century, scattered through 
this continent and exposed to negligent waste and wanton 
destruction. It was not enough that he collected what he 
could by personal exertions, though the amount was large 
and not to be obtained if delayed. He instituted this 
Society to obtain the codperation of men of like spirit in all 
parts of the continent, to save those treasures and to create 
a public opinion that they were worth saving. The remote 
residence of members compelled the relinquishment of a 
stated assessment of money, which would have been profita- 
ble, not only directly, but also indirectly in creating a greater 
feeling of interest and of obligation. This broad-cast hus- 
bandry has not been ‘unsuccessful, and Ohio and California 
and Canada have been more fruitful than localities nearer to 
the hall of the Society. The generosity that has been 
alluded to has made the funds, with the exercise of economy, 
nearly sufficient for every use but the most important of all. 
The Treasurer constantly shows that the income of the pub- 
lishing fund is so expended for the semi-annual reports, that 
little is left for printing several valuable manuscripts that 
ought to be given to the public. This lamentation, often 
uttered, may well be repeated, while some members seem 
not to be aware that the Society requires aid in furnishing | 
the semi-annual proceedings, which they receive. There is 
a hope that the money advanced for the publication of Dr. - 
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Thomas’ History of Printing will be repaid by sales in a 
greater or less degree; but the free distribution to kindred 
societies, and the copies in the hands of members, who have 
paid the requisite contribution to the Publishing Fund, will 
diminish the sale. 

The report of Mr. Haven, the Librarian, mentions 
the successful progress of the re-publication of the His- 
tory of Printing, by Dr. Thomas. As it came from the 
hand of the author it was a respected authority on its im- 
portant subject. For its improvement the author gathered 
valuable materials, which he left in memoranda of every 
form, and this Society have considered, that they were bound 
by a sacred trust to complete this monument of his pro- 
fessional life. You will not expect from Mr. Haven a full 
account of a workin which he takes the greatest labor and 
responsibility, as chairman of the committee for the publica- 
tion. He has no love of the unnecessary occupation of mak- 
ing known his own merit. Mr. Nathaniel Paine is also a 
member of that committee and has freely given his labor 
and skill to this business, as he always does when he can 
find oceasion to serve the Society. Our associate, Mr. Joel 
Munsell, of Albany, a learned antiquary and printer, is the 
third member of the committee, and has contributed much 
important matter from his own commonplace-book and his 
studies, in addition to the loving care, which he has devoted 
to the printer’s work. The delay of the new edition has 
been regretted, but it has brought us to a time more favor- 
able to the fulness and accuracy of the work. The previous 
lists of the publications of Increase and Cotton Mather, full 


of inaccuracies, can now be corrected in a measure by means 
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of the Prince Manuscript Catalogue, and the Catalogue 
of the Prince Library, which furnish important aid. 

The first of the two volumes is appropriately preceded 
by a memoir of Dr. Thomas, by his grandson, our Vice 
President, Benjamin Franklin Thomas, LL.D., who, in the 
light of a kindred spirit, has painted the energy and the 
good service of his distinguished ancestor. This first vol- 
ume is completed, and the second only waits for the fullest 
perfection, that the unsparing labor of Mr. Haven can give 
to a list of American Books printed before the American 
Revolution. Dr. Thomas began this work in lists and meim- 
oranda left in a disordered and imperfect state. Dr. Samuel 
Foster Haven, Jr., the son of our Librarian, a good scholar, 
and a young man of great promise, who gave his life in his 
professional duty at the battle of Fredericksburg, arranged, 
corrected, verified and greatly enlarged this list. New mat- 
ter has been found for correction and enlargement which 
Mr. Haven has applied with great labor, and has thus pre- 
pared a thesaurus of unique character and of the highest 
interest. The Society is also indebted to Hon. John R. 
Bartlett, of Rhode Island, for an account of early books, 
printed in Spanish America. 

The acquisitions of the Library are equal in quantity and 
value to the average of the later years. The number of the 
bound volumes is 593, and there are 4023 pamphlets, and 
150 files of newspapers, and many maps, photographs, and 
other objects of historical value. The Society will recognize 
the skill and perseverance of Mr. Edmund M. Barton, the 
Assistant Librarian, in preparing and completing the ex- 
change of duplicates for works of great value, as well as in 
the prompt and patient aid, which he renders to those who 
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desire to make investigations. The Library has been in 

. active use by many visitors, who have expressed their satis- 

| faction with the facilities of research and the information 
which they obtained. 

The Society must be carried on as it was formed by Dr. 

Thomas and his associates, on the most liberal range of 


} utility. The American members are limited in number and 
| they must be located through the length and breadth of this 

continent. There are no other honorary members than 
| those who honor themselves in their relation to the Society. 
There are no privileges of membership but the implied obli- 
gation and more frequent opportunities of service, while the 


benefits are offered to all. 













It is a wise custom of this Society to give deserved honor 
to members whose service has been terminated by death, 
and to seek to be profited by the lessons of their lives. 
You had the honor to enroll as a member, George Finlay, 
LL.D., who is eulogized in Europe as the ablest historian 
of modern Greece. He died in Athens on the 26th day of 
January last. There is a strange want of information in 

regard to the birth and parentage of a man personally so 
bea well known. From several notices we learn only, that he 


eece. When he figaa ‘tig object could not 
on by fighting, he sought to accomplish it by 
‘ient influences. He settled in the country and 
effort to improve it. He was too earnest to 
: fsciing, and he was engaged in personal disputes 
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and was not popular; yet, in the frequent changes of 
government, and the rise and fall of politicians in Greece, 
it is probable that “no one, native or foreigner, was 
held in more respect than Mr. Finlay.” He was a labo- 
rious, spirited and voluminous writer. Different in every 
respect as were the two men in position and temper 
and line of study, far more widely spread as the fame of 
one is than the fame of the other, still he who wishes to 
master the history of the Greek nation as a whole, can as 
little dispense with Mr. Finlay as he can with Mr. Grote.” 
Mr. Finlay went to Greece as a man of action and not as a 
scholar. There is something heroic in his literary career. 
“‘ Away from his own country and his name but little known, 
cut off from many of the resources open to scholars in Ger- 
many or England, he put forth volume after volume on an 
unpopular subject, and toiled on, cheered only by the con- 
sciousness that he was doing a great work.” “ By scholars 
he will be known as the man who has rescued two thousand 
years of the history of one side of the civilized world from 
undeserved contempt and oblivion.” Mr. Finlay was lost to 
this Society 36 years ago by an unintended estrangement. 
He was elected a member in 1838. For more than 27 years 
this Society regarded him as one, who had not fulfilled the 
expectation with which he was associated, and for the same 
period he supposed that his offered service was not desired. 
On February 14, 1866, the officers of this Society received 
a package directed to them, which was found with 118 MSS., 
documents belonging to the city of Boston, among the 
property of a deceased merchant. The package contained 
a letter from Mr. Finlay, asking to be informed how he 
could serve the Society, and a copy of his admirable essay 


SE —— ea ee 
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on the Battle of Marathon, illustrated by local survey and 
learned research. _When the package was received by the 
Society, an ample explanation was sent to Mr. Finlay. But 
good will, that is chilled by supposed neglect, can rarely be 
restored to vital warmth by explanations and apologies. 
This Society has occasion to lament the loss of another 
member, more active in its service, Hon. Thomas Hicks 
Wynne. He was born in Richmond, Virginia, January 22, 
1820. Descended on the one side from an old colonial 
Virginia family, and on the other from the Hardys of North 
Carolina, he was left fatherless at the age of 14 years, in 
straightened circumstances, with a family dependent upon 
him for support. Mr. Wynne began real life at this age as 
an apprentice in a machine shop, and ended it in the Senate 
of his native State. He is said to have devoted all his leis- 
ure moments to the improvement of his education, and to 
have commonly eaten his dinner with a book in his hand. 
His antiquarian taste manifested itself at this time in his 
selection of many articles of curious interest from the 
masses of metal which came in his way. From the machine 
shop he entered a foundry, of which he became manager ; 
and this situation he left for the superintendence of the city 
gas works, in 1859. He was instrumental in forming the 
Franklin Literary Society, instituted for the purpose of 
mental improvement and practise in elocution. From this 
time his course was one continued lesson of what may be 
accomplished by self-reliance and industry. In 1861 he was 
elected to the Legislature, in 1866 he was again returned to 
that body, and his election to the Senate took place in 1872. 
He occupied at different periods of his life the position 
of president of the Common Council, president of the 
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Westham Iron Works, president and superintendent of the 
Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, and treasurer of the 
Southern Telegraph Company, serving in each capacity with 
a fidelity, which made him a marked man in the community. 

He was firm and reserved in his manner to strangers, but 
a devoted and congenial friend to associates. The truth 
and warmth of his nature made him agreeable to all, high 
and low, black and white; he was always ready to help the 
poor, and ever turned a willing ear to their trials and suffer- 
ings. The motto which he adopted for his coat of arms was 
“ Discere est vivere,” and so great was his appreciation of 
the value of time that he had little sympathy or patience 
with the simply idle and frivolous, because he deemed such 
a waste of time criminal. 

Mr. Wynne’s taste in literature and art was of the purest 
order, and in spite of the demand upon his time, the cultiva- 
tion of his mind was his highest ambition. He began the 
study of Virginia history early in life, and it remained a 
passion with him to the last. As corresponding secretary of 
the Virginia Historical Society he was the life of the organi- 
zation. It was principally through his exertions that the 
work of publishing the archives of the State was recently 
begun, and asa member of the Library Committee he was 
instrumental in adding rare books and pictures to the State 
collection of MSS. He enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of the best literary talent of the State, and as an authority 
in questions of Virginia history was always appealed to. 
He was a valued contributor to the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and his history of Mason and Dixon’s line, which 
appeared in 1859, -attracted much attention. Among his 
contributions in the book form, which were furnished at his 
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own expense, were ‘ Wynne’s Historical Documents, from 
the Old Dominion,” consisting of the Williamsburg Orderly 
Book, the Westover manuscripts, a memorial of the Bolling 
Family of England, and the Vestry Book of Henrico Parish. 
with an account of St. John Church. He also contributed 
“The Narrative of Colonel David Fanning” to North Caro- 
lina literature, and ‘ Historical Documents relating to the 
old North State.” 

Mr. Wynne constantly caused to be photographed, at his 
own expense, objects of Antiquarian and Historical interest, 
which he*generously distributed in such quarters, as might 
ensure their preservation. He was a frequent writer for the 
daily press, and was the last owner of the Richmond Exam- 
iner, before its consolidation with the Enquirer and Sentinel. 

His death, which occurred February 24, 1875, was the 
occasion of eulogistic remarks and resolutions in both 
branches of the Virginia Legislature, of which he was a 
member, and of a memorial paper on the part of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, besides numerous elaborate notices 
in the local newspapers. To these tributes of respect, and 
especially to a brief sketch of his life by Richard F. Walker, 
Esq., of Richmond, Va., superintendent of public printing, 
we are indebted for the information we are able to commu- 
nicate. ‘His noble example abides as an incentive to the 
poor and struggling as that of one who, without the advan- 
tages attainable by wealth or family influence, and without 
the benefit of thorough mental training in early life, never- 
theless, by energy, integrity, fidelity and self-culture, won 
his way to the affectionate regards of all who knew him, and 
to the highest confidence of the public.” 

Both before and after his election as a member of this 
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Society he contributed liberally to our library, by sending 
volumes of his own publications, and historical documents 
relating to Virginia history. 

This Society is called American to indicate its first object 
of attention, and the point of view from which the antiquary 
is expected to direct his survey. It is, however, not 
unusual and entirely proper to consider in these reports the 
developments of history even beyond the bounds of this 
Continent. 

There is not, at this time, any kind of research that engages 
the attention of scholars with more curiosity and more diver- 
sity of opinion, than the spade culture of history. It is car- 
ried on with increasing system and energy in every quarter of 
the globe. The Peabody Museum of American Archeology, 
a young and vigorous co-worker with this Society for one of 
our objects, the discovery of the character and condition of 
the Aborigines of this country, gathers in this way a rich 
and well winnowed harvest. The recovery of relics from 
the accumulated débris in ancient Rome is interesting to 
you, not only for the discoveries in history and art, but also 
because of the participation’in the work of that distin- 
guished scholar, Signor Visconti, who accepted membership 
in this Society with a cordial promise of service. A recent 
letter from our associate, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, gives 
the pleasant information that Signor Visconti intends soon 
to fulfil his promise. The enterprises at Ephesus and Jeru- 
salem will hereafter receive your attention. 

But these explorations at home and abroad will be over- 
looked for one, that is freshly presented with equal interest 
and greater completeness, the reported discovery of the site 
of Ancient Troy and the treasures of King Priam, by Dr. 
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Heinrich Schliemann. The account of this, under the title 
of Trojanische Alterthiimer, published in German, in the 
beginning of the year 1874, by Dr. Schliemann, was fol- 


lowed by a great variety of learned criticism and su 


Oo 
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ggestion ; 
and within the last two months we have an English transla- 
tion of the original account with some changes, made by 
Philip Smith, B.A., a publisher of ancient histories, “ wirn 
THE AUTHOR’s sANcTION.” The translation is entitled “Troy 
and its Remains.” Mr. Smith says the criticisms called forth 
in England and on the continent, during the one year after 
the first publication, are an earnest of a war of “ more than 


ten years duration.” 


But he does, not unkindly, add, that the 
examination of remains of the contest will be like the labor 
of Dr. Schliemann. While this subject is recent, and occu- 
pies much attention, it may be permitted to take notice of 
some peculiar features of the evidence, and to offer some 
thoughts connected with them. And the Society will be 
happy to remember, that, in the reports’of the Council, the 
writer only is responsible for speculations that go beyond 
the statement of the condition of the Society. 

_ The first question is, by whom and in what manner was 
the reported discovery made? From an autobiographical 
notice it appears that Heinrich Schliemann was born in 1822, 
at Kalkhorst, in Mechlinburg-Schwerin. He says, “‘ As soon 
as I could learn to speak, my father related to me the great 
deeds of the Homeric heroes. I loved these stories; they 
enchanted me and transported me with the highest enthu- 
siasm. At the age of ten I presented to my father, as a 
Christmas gift, a badly written essay upon the principal 
events of the Trojan war and the adventures of Ulysses 
and Agamemnon. It was my lot, at the age “i fourteen, to 
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be apprenticed in a small shop, where I was employed for 
five years in retailing herrings, butter, brandy, milk and 
salt, and in labor about the shop. I only came into contact 
with the lower classes of society. I had not a moment free 
for study. Moreover, I rapidly forgot the little I had learnt 
in my childhood; but I did not lose my love of learning. I 
shall never forget the evening when a drunken Miller, the 
son of a protestant Clergyman, who had almost completed 
his studies at the Gymnasium when he was expelled, came 
into the shop and recited about one hundred lines of Homer, 
observing the rythmic cadence. Although I did not under- 
stand a word, the melodious speech made a deep impression 
upon me, and I wept bitter tears for my unhappy fate. 
Thrice I got him to repeat to me those god-like verses, pay- 
ing him with three glasses of brandy, which I bought with 
the few pence that made up my whole fortune. From that 
moment I never ceased to pray God, that by his grace, I 
might yet have the happiness to learn Greek.” 

He was relieved from this shop by a hurt in his chest, 
caused by lifting a heavy cask. He spat blood and was 
no longer able to work. After this he suffered ship- 
wreck and other disastrous chances, until a kind friend 
obtained for him a sort of clerkship, with an annual salary 
of £32. He lived miserably on half of this salary and 
devoted the other half to his studies. He says, “I applied 
myself with extraordinary diligence to the study of Eng- 
lish. Necessity showed me a method, which greatly facili- 
tated the study of the language. This method consists 
in reading a great deal aloud without making a transla- 
tion; devoting one hour every day in writing essays 
upon subjects that interest one, correcting those under a 
teacher’s supervision, learning them by heart and repeating 
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in the next lesson what was corrected in the previous 
day. My memory was bad, since from my childhood it had 
not been exercised upon any object; but I made use of 
every moment. In half a year I had succeeded in acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the English language.” He 
applied the same method to the study of French and over- 
came the difficulties of it in another six months. In less 
time he was able to write and speak fluently in Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian and Portugese. By his method, without a 
teacher, he learned the Russian language, and in the course 
of six weeks he wrote his first Russian letter to a Russian in 
London, and was able to converse fluently in that language 
with Russian merchants. This increased his compensation 
and gave him the employment of agent at St. Petersburg. 
After a year he established a mercantile house on his own 
account. His business was prosperous, but he says, “ Great 
as was my wish to learn Greek, | did not venture upon its 
study till I had acquired a moderate fortune. I at last set 
vigorously to work at Greek with Mr. N. Pappadakes, and 
then with Mr. Th. Vimpos of Athens, always following my 
old method. It did not take me more than six weeks to 
master the difficulties of modern Greek ; and I then applied 
myself to the ancient language, of which, in three months, 
I learned sufficient to understand some of the ancient 
authors, and especially Homer, whom I read and re-read 
with the most lively enthusiasm.” 

Such a facility of learning languages is a gift which few 
men possess. The method that Dr. Schliemann calls his 
own, and which he considers to be his great advantage, 
seems to consist in committing to memory many passages 
of the language, and writing his own thoughts in it, not 
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occasionally, but frequently and almost continuously, with 
no more use of the grammar than was necessary to show the 
relation of the words. That this is substantially Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s method, appears to be the opinion of a learned writer 
in the London Quarterly Review,* who has given an account 
of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, that is replete with classic 
lore and fresh suggestions. He says, ‘To this point we 
would direct special attention, believing as we do, that the 
first and most needful key to all questions about Homer is a 
deep and familiar knowledge of the text, such knowledge, 
which was the great glory of our old English scholarship, 
has been perhaps too much neglected in the recent times of 
scientific criticism. No amount of writing about the classic 
authors, even in the latest German treatises, can compensate 
for an imperfect knowledge of the authors themselves; 
and more than this, the want of such knowledge unfits the 
scholar from being an independent judge of the criticism, 
which he so eagerly follows. Among the services rendered 
by Mr. Gladstone to Homeric studies, none is greater than 
the earnestness with which he insists on this knowledge of 
the text, which his own example so well illustrates.” + 

Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, in an address on the 
Elective System in Colleges, delivered before the Educa- 
tional Association, in August, 1874, takes notice of the 
inevitable fact, that the change in the teaching of Latin and 
Greek that prevails in Europe, has reached the Colleges of 
America. He says of our colleges fifty years ago, “The 
classical languages were studied indeed and in a certain 
sense more efficiently than now; for the chief aim was to 
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make the student conversant with the mind of the author he 
read, and a larger proportion of life-long readers of the class- 
ics was trained under the former than under the present 
system; but for minute grammatical and philological study 
— if the fit teachers existed, which is very doubtful — there 
certainly was not the requisite apparatus accessible to the 
student.” The wise Professor adds no censure and ex- 
presses no regret, but leaves this important truth, as he 
leaves his moral instructions, to have a proper influence on 
the good sense that he has awakened. What greater good 
ean be got from a language than the thought, the meaning 
which it contains. A diet of dry bones of grammar cannot 
satisfy a vigorous and growing intellect. The teachers of 
Greek in our age are learned above the degree of their pre- 
decessors, and their instructions make a few accurate scholars. 
But it is too often seen that they direct more attention to 
the machinery of language than to the closeness and spirit 
of translations. The larger number of scholars do not con- 
tinue in mature life a reading, that was never pleasant, and 
after engaging in active business for five years, they retain 
little more than accents and quantities, and the refinement, 
that is produced by the atmosphere of learning. Hence we 
hear the unfounded complaint, that boys learn too much 
Greek, and the literature of the language is not respected 
as it was one hundred years ago. ‘The method of Dr. 
Schliemann is the same that is commonly used in learning 
modern languages, with the important addition of abundance 
of writing, which, as Lord Bacon teaches, “ maketh an exact 
man.” It will be said that Dr. Schliemann is not a scholar, 
and is a poor product of his boasted method. The justice 
of these reproaches need not be discussed here. He is 
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noticed with respect by the learned, and he has done a good 
work in rousing teachers of this age to an improved and 
more liberal culture. ; 
After Dr. Schliemann began to be rich, he made visits 
connected with his business to many countries, including 
Egypt, where he learned the Arabic language. He says, 
“ Heaven had blessed my mercantile undertakings in a won- 
derful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found myself in 
possession of. a fortune, such as my ambition had never ven- 
tured to aspire to. I therefore retired from business, in 
order to devote myself exclusively to the studies which have 
the greatest fascination for me. At last I was able to 
realize the dream of my whole life and to visit at my leisure 
the scene of those events which had such an interest for 
me, and the country of the heroes whose adventures had 
delighted and comforted my childhood.” Dr. Schliemann 
began his search for Troy in the Troad in 1871, on the hill 
Hissarlik, whose name, meaning tower or fortress, was an 
encouragement. He carried on his excavations in the prae- 
ticable seasons of three years, almost or entirely without the 
coOperation or inspection of any persons but his wife and 
the Grecian and Turkish laborers that he hired. His wife, 
an Athenian lady, shared his tastes and his studies and was 
present at the work from morning to night. When the find- 
ing of the deposit of gold and silver articles, which has been 
called “ King Priam’s Treasure,” was indicated, “to save it 
from the greed of the workmen,” he ordered them all to 
depart for breakfast, though the time had not come. While 
they were absent he cut out the treasure with a large knife, 
with the greatest exertion and the most fearful risk of life ; 
for the wall, beneath which he dug, threatened every moment 
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to fall upon him. He adds, “It would have been impossible 
for me to remove the treasure without the help of my dear 
wife, who stood ready to pack the things I ent out in her 
shawl to carry them away.” The malaria affected their 
health, so that they took four grains of quinine every morn- 
ing as a precaution. Frequent fevers and other diseases 
occurred among the laborers. He had constant embarrass- 
ment, loss and fatigue, from the frauds and unfaithfulness 
of his laborers and other undesirable occurrences. His 
expenditure is spoken of as enormous, and it is apparent that 
it was very large. At the béginning of the year 1874 he 
made his report of the product of all these labors and suf- 
ferings in the octavo volume in the German language, con- 
taining a sort of journal with explanations and discussions, 
accompanied by a large atlas of views, maps and plans and 
217 photographic plates of 4000 objects selected from the 
100,000 which he brought to light. A descriptive list of 
these objects is also given. The photographs are made 
from pRAwines and it is said that “Dr. Schliemann was 
the first to acknowledge, that their execution left much to be 
desired.” 

The question, what has been discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, would receive a ready and appropriate answer in a 
reference to his volume, now within your reach. But his 
statements are necessarily so mixed up with defense against 
criticism, that they provoke more discussions than they settle. 
It may help on these discussions toward their result, if 
unprejudiced eyes shall look at the prominent features that 
are exhibited. The worthy and professed object of Dr. 
Schliemann was not to find curiosities, but to find the site of 
ancient Troy, the sacred llium of Homer. At the first step 
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he found himself in the midst of a topographical war, which 
has increased in numbers and activity. It is an embarrass- 
ment to readers, that the Doctor feels obliged to contend 
with one hand, while he describes with the other. The first 
attack was from the position of Demetrius of Skepsis, born 
190 B. C., who is supported by Strabo, who followed more 
than 200 years after. It is objected that the elevated plateau 
of Hissarlik, to which tradition and general belief pointed 
as the true locality, was too small for the population, and 
unsuitable especially for the thrice repeated race around the 
walls of Troy. The location offered in preference to His- 
sarlik is the small village of Ilium, which has never had any 
considerable party in its favor. In 1778 M. Lechevalier 
brought forward the claims of the heights of Bunarbashi 
to this historic glory, and the number of distinguished 
scholars in England, France and Germany, that support 
these claims, is large.* Our learned Prof. Felton, and Prof. 
Forchhammer and Lord Carlisle, after ample local examina- 
tion, agree that Bunarbashi is the place.t When Dr. Schlie- 
mann, with shallow digging, reached the virgin soil with no 


débris at the Village of Hium and at Bunarbishi, this was 


taken by the advocates of those places as favorable evidence, 
for are we not told that even the ruins perished, “Ztiam 
periere ruinae.” t 

To modern opinions and arguments like these, and they are 
numerous and confident, the highest ancient authority may 
be opposed. Herodotus says, “when Xerxes arrived at the 
river, the Skamander, he ascended the Pergamos of Priam, 
having a desire to make a survey; and when he had made a 





* Troy and its Remains, 41,48. + Lord Carlisle: Diary in Turkish and Greek 
Waters, 70. {Quar. Rev., April, 1874, p. 282. 
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survey and inquired about everything, he sacrificed a thou- 
sand bullocks to the Minerva of the Iliad, and the Magi 
poured out libations to the heroes.”* After satisfactory 
examination, Xerxes had no doubt about the locality of Troy. 
And Plutarch records that Alexander of Macedon, who was 
born 70 years later than Xerxes, sacrificed at Troy to 
Minerva and offered solemn libations: to the heroes buried 
there ; and “While he was viewing the antiquities and curi- 
osities of the place, being told that he might see Paris’ harp 
if he pleased, he said he thought it not worth looking at, 
but he should be glad to see that of Achilles.”t Dr. Otto 
Keller quotes from Arrian, that Alexander came up to Ilium 
to sacrifice to Minerva, and to place his armor in the temple, 
in exchange for some of the sacred armor saved from Troy. 
Livy also relates that Publius Scipio, more than one hun- 
dred years after, pitched his camp below the walls of Lium 
and ascended the City and tower to sacrifice to Minerva.§ 
This display of antique objects to Alexander gives some 
probability to the finding of Dr. Schliemann, and accounts 
also for the smallness of the amount. The visit of 
Alexander to Troy cannot be regarded as an uncon- 
sidered excursion. Plutarch states, on the authority of 
Onesicritus, that Alexander constantly laid under his 
pillow Homer’s Iliad, in the copy corrected by Aris- 
totle. This was called the casket copy, because Alexander 
kept this literary treasure in a beautiful casket, which 
he appropriated from the spoils of Darius.| This incident 
seems to combine the authority of the most learned man of 
_ that age and his associates in favor of Hissarlik. Moreover, 





* Herodotus, H. 438.  Oenoapevos de, wat rvOdnevos Ketvww exaga.”? 
+Clough’s Plutarch,4,176. tArrian Exped. Alexand.1e.11. § Livius 37c, 37. 
|| Clough’s Plutarch, 4, 168. . 
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Mr. Grote, whose judgment on such subjects is always 
respected, aflirms “that there is every reason for presuming 
that the Hium visited by Xerxes and Alexander was really 
the Holy Ilium present to the mind of Homer.” Lord Car- 
lisle and Prof. Felton admit that Hissarlik is the place 
intended by Mr. Grote, but they dissent from his opinion.” 

Dr. Schliemann gives 20 metres (654 feet) as the height 
of the primary soil of the plateau of Hissarlik above the 
plain. This elevation justities the Homeric epithets, “high 
browed and windy,” and commands an extensive prospect. 
Above this plateau he found débris 16 metres (about 524 
feet) in depth, in strata indicating at least four successive 
settlements and destructions below the surface. Dr. Schlie- 
mann wrote his account from day to day as the work went 
on,and was obliged to modify his previous descriptions. 
Hence it was difficult to ascertain the dividing lines of the 
strata and the original position of articles. This embarrass- 
ment was increased by frequent caving down. It appears 
that the lowest stratum presented pottery, and rude stone, 
and few articles of ivory, copper or bronze, ‘and silver 
of a low degree of art. On this was deposited the sec- 
ond stratum, a bed of ashes and rubbish, in which were 
the effects of a great. fire and remains of structures of 
polished stone and implements, weapons and ornaments 
in terra cotta, stone, gold, silver and bronze, and other 
materials, which are evidence of wealth, taste, and skill 
in art.. In the stratum above this, the third, it does not 
appear that the advantages of those who dwelt below were 
improved or retained; for the articles are chiefly of clay 
and stone, and they are comparatively poor. The theory of 
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the succession of the ages of clay, stone, bronze and iron, 
finds no support here. The fourth stratum, which is imme- 
diately below the present surface, is considered less import- 
ant, as it contains the ashes of wooden dwellings, and arti- 
cles of terra cotta and copper, of less comparative interest, 
and very few stone implements. We can give but a hurried 
glance at the collection of objects from the second stratum 
above the virgin soil, which Dr. Schliemann believes to be 
the remains of the city of Troy described by Homer. 
These objects are said to be 4000, selected from 100,000 
brought to light by him. The larger part of this collection 
are the vessels and implements in pottery and stone, many 
of which resemble those found in Cyprus and Rhodes, and 
other places. The objects in metals, which have great value 
and startling curiosity, are not numerous. The treasure of 
Priam, as it is called, was found on the wall, surrounded 
with ashes, as of an enclosing box, and Dr. Schliemann took 
the articles from the rubbish, and Madam Schliemann carried 
them to.a safe place in her shawl, while the laborers were 
absent at breakfast. They are armor of copper or bronze, 
vessels in gold, silver and copper, or bronze, talents in silver, 
the bronze key of the chest, a few other articles in metal of 
more uncertain description, and a due proportion of female 
ornaments of gold, diadems, a mantilla (kredemnon) such as 
Andromache tore from her head in her grief for Hector, 
ear-rings and small jewels. It was a specimen for posterity, 
such as Hecuba and her faithful attendants might have pre- 
pared. A general photograph bringing this treasure to- 
gether, enables us to ascertain, that the number of the 
articles is about seventy, in addition to the small jewels. 
Among the vessels is a drinking cup of pure gold, which 
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Dr. Schliemann calls a depas amphikupellon, weighing 1 |b. 
6 oz. troy; a bottle of pure gold, weighing 1 Ib. troy; a 
cup of pure gold, weighing 74 oz. troy ; a silver vase 8} in. 
high, and 8 inches in diameter; a second silver vase, 64% 
inches high. The list of illustrations enumerates as made 
of Gold, one bottle, two cups, two diadems, a jillet 18 inches 
long, six bracelets, four ear-rings or tassels, each 34 inches 
long, and 8750 small jewels, which may be part of the 
diadems and other ornaments. There are eight cups of 
silver and six silver talents, and two cups of electrum, hay- 
ing four parts of gold to one of silver, and one great bronze 
or copper cauldron. 

In view of the suspicion, that may be excited by the rich 
quality and small number of these valuable objects, justice 
to Dr. Schliemann requires that it should be considered, that 
his veracity is supported by negative evidence of the strong- 
est character. His vivid imagination and energetic temper 
have exposed him to opposition and unfavorable construction 
from the first. As soon as he showed some success, he had 
a quarrel with the Pacha, who permitted him to dig on part 
of the hill Hissarlik. 

On June 1st, 1872, he writes that he has been excavating 

on shares, with the consent of his honored friend, Mr. Frank 
Calvert, on that part of Hissarlik which belongs to him. 
On May 10, 1873, we read that “The excavations on the 
north side of the field belonging to Mr. Calvert have been 
stopped for some time, because I can no longer come to 
terms with him.” Under the same date, he mentions that 
“ He allowed himself to be deceived by the statements of his 
esteemed friend, Mr. Frank Calvert,” in regard to what was 
proved by certain documents, and previously he dissents from 
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the opinions and impressions of Mr. Calvert, as to objects 
that he found. Mr. Calvert replies in the Atheneum of No- 
vember 7, 1874, with some warmth. He says “ Dr. Schlie- 
mann has criticised my views and questioned my statement 
of facts, and represented me as an adversary of his explora- 
tions of the identity of Troy and Hissarlik. In truth I first 
convinced him of that identity, and persuaded him to make 
excavations, which have yielded such advantageous results. 
I did not expect he would acknowledge the obligation, but 
it was unpardonable that it should be an occasion of cen- 
sure.” He adds that Dr. Schliemann claims discoveries that 
Mr. Calvert had made before, and was indebted to him for 
learned authorities. With all this sense of wrong, there is 
no charge of direct falsehood. In the Atheneum of 
Ang. 8, 1874, Prof. S. Comnos,a native of Greece, in a 
letter dated Athens, July 18, 1874, accuses Dr. Schliemann 
of violating his contracts with the Ottoman Government as 
to a share of his findings, and of disappointing the expecta- 
tions of the Athenians, and of attempting to sell his collec- 
tion in England or France. He adds, “Judging from all 
this, one would be very cautious in believing the discovery of 
Ilium and the treasure of Priam.” He says, Mr. Conza, in 
the Deutsche Zeitung, and other writers, “have so thoroughly 
proved that the Troy of Dr. Schliemann does not agree 
with the Troy of Homer, that it would be a waste of time 
to say more.” After criticising several particulars he con- 
cludes thus, “I content myself with saying the supposed 
Trojan objects of Dr. Schliemann make no greater impression 
on me than the manuscripts of Simonides.” The Athenzeum 
of August 20th, 1874, mentions the receipt of another letter, 
in which Prof. Comnos repeats his charges against Dr. 
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Schliemann, and censures him. for not complying with the 
demands of the Pacha. The letter is not printed. Of all 
his associates, the Pacha of the District and Mr. Frank 
Calvert and Prof. Comnos had the best opportunity to know 
what Dr. Schliemann did, and to detect any wilful misrep- 
resentations or imposition, and they show no disposition to 
spare him, yet they do not accuse him of fraud or forgery. 
His own pen has injured his credit more than any enemy. 
In his original German journal we read, that to protect the 
valuable objects near the Skeean Gate from the laborers, 
Dr. Schliemann told them that Christ had gone up by that 
road to visit King Priam, and he set up a picture of Christ 
to sanctify the place.* In the English translation this 
odious incident is not found. But its influence will remain 
like the warning of the father of Desdemona to Othello, 
** She has deceived her father and may thee.” 

It may be pardoned, that Dr. Schliemann in the weakness 
of excitement and disease and stroug temptations, should 
commit this fault and hastily record it. But it is incon- 
ceivable, that the learned writer in the Quarterly Review 
should commend the act as ‘an example of the power of 
impressing the minds of those under him, which is a main 
element of success.” 

Dr. Schliemann doubted whether pure copper or bronze 
was the metal of some of the articles, and sent specimens 
for analysis to a distinguished chemist, M.  Damoret, at 
Lyons, who found that they were bronze, not differing much 
in the proportions of copper and tin from the best Greek 
bronze. This bronze and the cups, made of electron, a com- 
bination of gold and silver, show an astonishing knowledge 
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and skill in metals in pre-historic time. In view of the hel- 
mets, spears and shields, and the articles suited to the luxury 
and state of King Priam, the reader will be ready to exclaim 


Hic illius arma 
Hic currus fuit. 


But where is the Chariot? We know there were many 
chariots beside that one, of which we are told, that 


“Hebe rolled the wheels, 
Each with eight spokes and joined to the end 
Of the steel axle —fellies wrought of gold 
Bound with a brazen rim, to last for aye, 
A wonder to behold. The hollow naves 
Were silver; and on gold and silver cords 
Was slung the warrior’s seat. On silver hooks 
Rested the reins; and silver was the pole, 
Where the fair yokes and poitrels, all of gold, 
Were fastened.”*— Bryant. 


Though this chariot of the goddess Juno should be more 

costly and elaborate than the ordinary war chariots, the de- 
scription shows, on the authority of Homer, that the use of 
Gold, Silver, Brass and Iron, in the construction of war 















chariots, was known and practised at the time of the Trojan war. 
Minerva had a more humble outfit, when, desiring to act as 
the charioteer of Diomede, she took possession of the chariot 
of Sthenelus, which had an oaken axle, that groaned under 
the weight of the Goddess and the Hero.t Many chariots 
are mentioned in the poems, but it is not remembered that 
chariots or harnesses are described as being made of metals. 
Yet the battle was brilliant with the brass of horses and of 
men.t No part of a chariot or its harness has been brought 
up from excavations, which Dr. Schliemann says extended 
“from east to west and from north to south, through the 
‘entire hill.” Dr. Otto Keller says, “two-thirds of the hill 
was opened.” § 

elilind, 5, 722. +Tliad, 5,838. t Iliad, 20,157. § Entdeckung Mions von Dr. 
_ Otto Keller. 
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It is not surprising or censurable, that the first descriptions 
of Dr: Schliemann, under all his embarrassments, should 
have been sometimes confused and unsatisfactory. But 
sufficient time passed, between the first publication of the 
Journal and the issue of the English edition, for such addi- 
tions as would have made the statement more clear and 
complete. Such a strengthening of his facts would have 
been worth more than the defence of his conclusions. The 
wish that he had made this improvement, is strongly excited 
by his account of a house on the “ Great Tower.” He says, 
“ By the side of the house, as well as in its larger apart- 
ments, I have found great quantities of human bones, but 
as yet only two entire skeletons, which must be those of 
warriors, for they were found at a depth of seven meters 
(23 feet), with copper helmets upon their heads. Beside 
one of the skeletons I found a large lance, a drawing of 
which I give.” «“ Unfortunately both helmets are broken ; 
however, I hope to be able to put one of the two together 
when I return to Athens. The upper portions of both hel- 
mets have, however, been well preserved, and these parts 
form the gédos or ridge, in which the Adégos izzovges or horse 
hair plume was fixed.”* It will excite surprise and deep 
regret that such careless violence was used and that the 
scattered bones were not examined to ascertain their posi- 
tion and their sex, and their development as to age and 
size. They might have belonged to the female attendants 
of Heeuba or to the courtiers of Priam. It is a fair suppo- 
sition that the lives connected with these bones were de- 
stroyed by war or sudden violence, without the opportunity 
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of cremation, which was then practised. We cannot con- 
jecture, why the two warriors should have worn such elabo- 
rate helmets and no other protective metallic armor. In 
the great battle, in which Achilles again took his place in 
the army, the whole field is described as being “brilliant 
with the brass of men and horses.”* If we do not admit 
the suggestion, that the exchange of the brass armor of 
the Greek Diomede for the gold armor of Glaucus, the 
Trojan ally,t is evidence of the more costly equipment of 
the Trojans, it is believed to be true, that the Trojans are 
not represented as inferior in this respect. If Dr. Schlie- 
mann had “put together” one of the helmets as he intended, 
we should have had the most desirable sight of a part of 
armor often mentioned, as if it were of great importance. 
The list indicates that his collection at Athens only contains 
what he calls a “ péidos, or helmet crest,” of which we have 
an engraving, and ambiguous pieces of such a helmet appar- 
ently distorted by fire, also engraved. The géios is a 
elumsy projection, that would make the helmet difficult to 
" wear and would expose instead of protecting. Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon detines gédos to mean “a metal rim round 
‘the top of the helmet, in which the horse-hair crest was 
fixed, ” with no hint, that it was a kind of arm rate 
into the air. 

In the plates Dr. Schliemann represents two blocks of 
‘Mica-Schiste, with moulds for casting metal into forms of 
weapons and ornaments, and there is a crucible with brass 
remaining in it. These moulds are rude in form, and they 
“agree with the shape of the spears and other objects in the 
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plates. These objects are like some of the copper articles 
found-among the relics of pre-historic races in Europe and 
America, and they do not show the skill and taste that pro- 
duced the golden cups and other costly things found in “the 
Treasure.” Still less do they indicate the perfection of prac- 
‘ tical mechanism that is displayed in two kinds of self-moving 
machinery in the work-shop of Vulcan, and in the strong 
plating of metals in the shield of Achilles, and the beautiful 
pictures formed of inlaid metals on its face ;* and in the gold 
and silver watch dogs of Alcinous.f If it is admitted that 
Homer, like Shakespeare and other poets, invested the sub- 
jects of his description with the intelligence and capacity of 
his own age, though it was some centuries later than 
the true time, the wonder will not be less. For it is not 
supposed, that the mechanic arts ever attained such perfec- 
tion in ancient Greece. 

The gem of Dr. Schliemann’s collection, in his own opinion, 
and in the estimation of an antiquary, is the drinking eup 
of pure gold, weighing 1 lb. 6 oz. troy, 7} inches long, 74 
inches broad, and 34 inches high. It is in the form of an 
old fashioned table butter-boat, with a spout at each end. 
It has a massive handle, projecting like a band round the 
middle and rising no higher than the edge of the cup. It is 
said that the cup was cast, and the handles which are hollow, 
were fused on. The spouts are of different size, and it is 
supposed that the host tasted at the small spout and handed 
the cup to his guest, who drank from the other. Dr. Schlie- 
mann mentions four goblets or cups of the same form and 
of larger size, made of red clay, which he found broken, and 
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has not been able to repair them. He argues confidently 
and repeatedly, that these are the dépa amphikupella men- 
tioned by Homer, and that Aristotle erred in supposing 
amphikupellon meant double cupped, or two cups joined at 
the bottom, like the cells of a bee. The decision of Dr. 
Schliemann, that “in the Homeric Troy there were no such 
cups, otherwise I should have found them,” is an instance of 
his undoubting conclusions.* 

The questions and suggestions connected with this cup are 
numerous and attractive to antiquarian taste, but there is 
not time to take notice of more than one of them. The 
learned author of the article in the Quarterly Review, on Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries remarks, that the smallness of this 
and other cups found there “recalls Homer’s lamentation 
over the decline of convivial power.t The writer has not 
been able, with the aid of good scholars, to find the passage 
in Homer that is alluded to. It is not remembered that he 
commends the pleasures of wine, and in the Odyssey particu- 

_ larly, he strongly describes the evils of excess. Wine is con- 
stantly mentioned as a part of diet, but it is taken with much 
water. The wine with which Polyphemus was made drunk 
and overcome, was such, as should have been diluted with 
twenty parts of water.{ Few temperance lectures have had 
so much power on the habits of men, as the often quoted 
reply of Hector to his mother offering to him, as a loving 
mother would, the refreshment of wine, when he returned 


_ weary with battle, for a brief visit to those he loved : 


ne . *Far hence be Bacchus’ gifts, the chief rejoined ; 
= Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 


Unnerves the limbs and chills the noble mind. 
* * * * * 


“opto and its Remains, 313. + Quar. Rey. April, 1874, page 288. } Odyssey, 9, 
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Let chiefs abstain and spare the sacred juice, 
To sprinkle to the Gods, its better use.”*— Pope. 


Yet it was considered, that the moderate use of wine was 
necessary, as when Ulysses advised Achilles not to send his 
troops fasting to an expected battle. His words were, 
“Order the Achaians in the swift ships to be fed with bread 
and wine, for this is strength and spirit.” 

In the slightest glance at the discoveries of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, the inscriptions cannot be overlooked, for they may 
be the keys to all the secrets of history. A list of 18 dis- 
tinct inscriptions is given, in which resemblance to known 
letters and characters has been pointed out. As there will 
be a general assent to the opinion of Prof. Max Muller, that 
they “are most disappointing,” they need not detain us long. 
The most complete is an inscription on a vase, that has been 
explained by the learned Prof. Burnouf, of Athens. He 
writes, “Isought to read it by means of all the alphabets 
that I had at my disposal, and my researches were in vain. 
All at once, on applying to it the elementary signs of Chi- 
nese writing, I read it with the greatest facility, not in Chi- 
nese, a language of which I was entirely ignorant, but in 
French.” } 

Prof. Burnouf does not add the French explanation, but 
Dr. Schliemann gives it, without expressing an opinion, as 
follows : 


aan ok 2 8 4 5 6 
Puisse (la) terre faire germer dix labours dix 
ie 8 i ® u . 
- dix, dix, dix piéces d’étoffes. 
ee ——w~ 
mille. 


oo 


oe 6, 264. +Ibid. 19, 160. tReveu des Deux Mondes, Jan’y 1, 1874, 
p. 74. 
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The eleven characters are translated as follows : 


1 2 3 4 5 
Could theecarth cause to germinate ten tillings 


6 7 8 9 10 ll 
ten. = ten, ten, ten pieces of cloth.* 


one thousand, 


Mr. Smith, the English translator, expresses a doubt if 
M. Burnouf “meant this seriously,” “and considers it only 
as a curious coincidence.” We learn from Dr. Schliemann 
that there is need of caution in admitting the genuineness of 
these inscriptions. Under date of Nov. 3, 1871, he writes 
thus, “ Upon some articles of very hard black clay without 
decorations, some hand has endeavored to make them after 
the clay was burnt, and, when looked at through a magni- 
fying glass, these marks leave no doubt that they have been 
laboriously scratched with a piece of flint.” And he adds, 
on July 13, 1872, “my workmen have occasionally attempted 
to make decorations on unornamented articles, to obtain the 
reward. I of course detect the forged symbols at once and 
always punish the forger.” But forgery is still attempted 
from time to time. Dr. Schliemann compels us to remem- 
ber that the ingenuity of the Greeks is unsurpassed, and 
may sometimes be successful. 

It may be asked, if the infrequency or absence of in- 
scriptions is inconsistent with the Trojan origin of these 
remains. The Iliad mentions one instance of the com- 
munication of thought by inscription, and that is related 
as if it was not uncommon.t It is found in the amusing 
episode, in which the Grecian Diomede, with the address of 
Sam Slick, talked his enemy Glaucus, leader of the Lycians, 





_ *Troy and its Remains, 51. + Iliad, 7,175. That the Grecian warriors put 
private marks on the lots they cast to decide who should fight with Hector, is 
no proof that they could write. 
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into such a fit of generous chivalry, that he exchanged his 
golden armor worth one hundred oxen, for the brazen 
armor of Diomede worth nine oxen. In the interchange 
of family glorification, Glaucus relates that King Preetus, 
desiring to kill Bellerophon the grandfather of Glaucus, 
“cave him deadly tokens, writing in folded tablets many 
fatal things, which he ordered him to show to King Jobates, 
that he might destroy him.” Jobates asked for the token of 
introduction, and in compliance with it sent Bellerophon 
into dangerous contests, in which he obtained victories and 
the highest favor of Jobates.** The general opinion of 
scholars is, that the tablets contained symbols and not 
letters. It is difficult to give a better description of a mod- 
ern epistle, than to say in the words of Homer, it is a 
folded tablet with an inscription, which may be in letters, in 
symbols or in cypher. : 

What reception has been given to the announcement of Dr. 
Schliemann’s discovery? Howhas it been received by scholars, 
in their responsibility for the truth and purity of literature ? 
And how has it been received by the readers of our time ? 
The scholars, whose publications are generally accepted as a 
sufficient representation of the discoveries for English read- 
ers, were excited, but not beyond measure. Did they hasten 
to Hissarlik, to the spot where the credibility of the narra- 
tive might be tested? No. They hastened to their desks 
and their libraries and sent out the fruits of their studies, 
with entire reliance on the distoverer, and on one or two 
visitors of the collection which he exhibited at Athens. The 
eminent classical scholar, Dr. Otto Keller, of Freiburg, in 
Breisgau, is conspicuous for qualifying himself to judge Dr. 


—— 


* Lliad, 6, 119. 
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Schliemann, by the place of his discovery, by the material 
product of the discovery, and by the descriptions and conclu- 
sions offered by the discoverer. 

Such neglect of local examination is inexcusable, but 
it is not unprecedented. We need not look to past time 
and remote places for a similar oversight. In the last 
year there were discussions by very learned men _ in 
Germany on the strength given to evidence of a Phe- 
nician settlement in America, by the discovery of a buried 
gypsum statue, at Cardiff near Syracuse in the State of 
New York, which Dr. H. Hartog Heys von Zouteveen 
regarded as the “ Baal in Atlantis.” These respected schol- 
ars were misled by incautious reliance on second-hand and 
sensational statements. If they had stood with the writer 
to inspect the figure, before it was raised from its watery 
bed, they would have assented to the opinion of Dr. Schlott- 
man, that it was “‘a representation of Adonis;’* for, like 
Venus, rising from the sea, it was beautiful, and more beau- 
tiful for its bath, if it was enjoyed with brief discretion. If 
they were chemists, they would remember that gypsum is 
dissolved by 400 parts of water, and observe that the rapid 
flow of four or five inches depth of water through the pit 
had shown its effect on the ear and so much of the figure as 
was submerged. So they would have been prepared to 
believe the statement which Burckhardt, a jolly German, 
made to the writer, at the marble warehouse of Messrs. 
Volkes, at Chicago, that he was the designer and director of 
the sculpture, and that the statue lay buried about one year, 
and that he, Burckhardt, had ability to make it, with the 
skill apparent in a beautiful design for a soldier’s monument 


* Proceedings Am. Oriental Society, May, 1874. 
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exhibited in the warehouse, which he prepared in a very 
short time, and obtained a premium for it. 

The objects described by Dr. Schliemann naturally lead 
him to speculations and inferences. As the figures on pot- 
tery, having some likeness to the face of an owl, suggest the 
probability that they represent the goddess Minerva, who 
is described by the epithet Glaucopis, if it means owl-faced 
and not having bright searching eyes, as it is sometimes 
translated. A discussion of this carries him into Indian 
mythology; and in the same direction are the inquiries about 
the ancient cross, the suastika, and other figures, on the thin 
small circles of pottery, of which it is difficult to discover the 
use. Though his commentators censure him for adding to 
his testimony such speculations, they do not deny themselves 
the pleasure of pursuing them, and they have not added much 
to what he presents. We look to those who have under- 
taken to pass judgment on Dr. Schliemann’s work, first of 
all, for their opinion of his veracity and the character of his 
alleged discoveries. 

Mr. C. F. Newton, of the British Museum, reports in the 
Academy, under date of February 14, 1874, his visit at Dr. 
Schliemann’s collection at Athens. He does not appear to 
have been a suspicious observer. When he read Dr. 
Schliemann’s narrative and examined his photographs, he en- 
tertained no doubt, and his opinion was confirmed by 
inspection of the collection, and by opinions of respected 
archeologists. The articles in gold and silver resemble others 
found in the Troad, and other things have a similarity to cer- 
tain objects found in Rhodes and Cyprus, which cannot be the 
result of chance. His “present theory” is that they are pre- 
historic. He mentions that some few receive the narrative 
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with scornful incredulity and insinuate that the gold and silver 
was made at Athens. He takes no other notice of this 
calumny, which is not known to have been supported or re- 
peated elsewhere. The distinguished philologist, Max Muller, 
under date of January 10, 1874,* writes, ‘ The discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann have not been received with the recognition 
that they deserve. If he had described his discoveries with- 
out adding his theories, he would have earned nothing but 
gratitude, but his speculations have roused opposition and 
incredulity. ‘lhe myth of Helen and Paris and Achilles is 
localized at Troy. No one in his senses ever believed that 
these are truly historical events. It was imagined that, after 
removing from the Iliad all that is mythological, there is a 
historical foundation of some war carried on by the Greek 
tribes against the inhabitants of Troy. But if we take away 
from the iad all the marvellous and impossible elements, the 
whole poem collapses and vanishes. The locality of the war, 
as described by the poet, may have some amount of reality 
compatible with the mythical character of the war and 
the ruins of an old fortress.” “Jf without having seen the 
actual treasures, which Dr. Schliemann has safely conveyed 
to Athens, one may venture to express an opinion of their 
real character, they would seem to belong to that large class 
of pre-historic antiquities, which of late has excited so much 
interest. With the exception of two or three works of art 
they seem to be of rude workmanship.” He adds, “the 
inscriptions are most disappointing.” There are Pheenician 
letters and some others. Eight or ten signs are decidedly 
Pheenician letters of the oldest form; but great care will be 
required before allowing the inscriptions a really historical 





* Academy, No. 88, p. 39. 
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value. The mythological bias of Prof. Max Muller does 
not prevent him from giving a favorable opinion of the 
reality and worth of the discoveries. 

M. Francois Lenormant writes that, he is happy to find 
such a complete conformity between Dr. Schliemann’s judg- 
ment, based on examination of the originals, and the impres- 
sion left on his own mind by the sight of the photographs. 
After Mr. Newton’s expression of opinion, there remains 
nothing more to be said as to the authenticity. He agrees 
with that eminent English scholar that the objects are pre- 
historic, and like those found at Rhodes and Cyprus. He is 
one who believes in the siege of Troy, and thinks Homer is 
confirmed by Egyptian authorities.* 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review of April, 1874, relies 
on the report of Mr. Newton, the narrative and plates of 
Dr. Schliemann, and the papers of M. Burnouf and Max 
Muller. He censures Homer for inaccuracy as to space and 
numbers. He comments with learning onthe objects found, 
discusses the locality of Troy at large, and agrees with Dr. 
Schliemann. He concludes that he does not think Dr. 
Schliemann’s theories will find general acceptance, though we 
cannot be too grateful for the zeal and energy of his 
researches, and the conscientious manner in which he has 
given them to the public. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review of April, 1874, on the 
authority of the papers of Newton, Burnouf, and Max 
Muller, illustrates the subject of Dr. Schliemann’s narrative 
with a wealth of learning and ingenuity. He says, “ We 
may adopt, though with a smile, the words of the enthusiastic 
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friend and interpreter of Dr. Schliemann,* ‘that the hill of 
Tlinm had been a solitude for 1500 years, till a man and 
a woman encamped there three years ago, like another 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, to evoke the forms of heroic life 
from the buried stones.’ ” 

The admirable scholar and able statesman, Mr. Gladstone, 
always honors an introduction from Homer with the richest 
classical feast. In his essay on “Homer’s Place in His- 
tory,” he uses no other authorities for his remarks on Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries than those quoted in the English 
Quarterlies. He contends that there is a solid nucleus of 
fact in Homer’s account of the Trojan war, and therefore 
his poems are in the highest sense historical. He welcomes 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries as important evidence in the 
case, and represents, in striking juxtaposition, the conformity 
of the narrative to the poem. 

Our brilliant countryman, Mr. Bayard Taylor, has fur- 
nished for the daily press an abstract of Dr. Schliemann’s 
narrative, in which he has painted the surprising and inter- 
esting features in strong relief, with his peculiar power. 
He presents the views of Dr. Schliemann with respect and 
admiration, and does not discuss them. | 

The evidence furnished in this investigation by Prof. Otto 
Keller, of Freiburg in Breisgau, comes to us with the high- 
est authority and the advantage of personal communication. 


_ The Nation, of January 28, 1875, stated that this ripe 
_ scholar had written to an American correspondent that he 


had studied the collection at Athens, with every opportunity 


——_— 


2. *M. Emile Burnouf, who gave one of the most ample, learned and interest- 


ing accounts of Dr. Schliemann’s labors and results, in the Reveu des Deux 
_ Mondes, January 1, 1874. 
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cordially afforded by Dr. Schliemann. He was struck with 
the marked contrast between Dr. Schliemann’s collection 
and the familiar creations of Hellenic art, and with the 
strong resemblance of the objects to those found in the 
oldest sepulchral monuments, caves, and pile buildings, in 
Europe or Asia. The golden ornaments are suggestive in 
their richness of the neighboring Lydia and the golden Pac- 
tolus, and in their form of the golden pendants worn by the 
priests of Asia Minor. Other objects are like those found 
in Cyprus. And last of all, the written characters on some 
of the pottery bear the strongest resemblance to the Cyprian 
characters probably used before the introduction of the 
Pheenician alphabet into Greece. From the museum Dr. 
Keller went to the Troad, and examined the localities and 
the bed from which the antiquities were taken, and came to 
the conclusion that Dr. Schliemann was true in his state- 
ments and justified in his conclusions. He writes, “ the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is this: We have in Schlie- 
mann’s collection, unmistakable relics of Troy of immense 
age, and the spot on which he made his investigations is not’ 
simply New Llium but the Ilium of all time.” As this testi- 
mony, of the greatest importance, had been furnished to one 
of our countrymen, we yielded to the temptation of 
addressing a letter to Dr. Keller to ask if his opinions were 
truly reported by his correspondent. He promptly replied 
that he retained the same opinions, with some modification 
of particulars; and he sent a very learned pamphlet, entitled 
“Die Entdeckiing Iions zi Hissarlik,” in which he fully 
illustrates his views. It is regretted that an abstract of the 
essay cannot be given here, but it lies on your table for the 
use of members of the Society. This act of courtesy in 
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reply to inquiries made for this Society, seems to deserve a 
special acknowledgment.* 

The offer of Dr. Schliemann to give to his contemporaries 
a lively sense of the reality of the heroes and incidents 
described by Homer has not excited the interest and enthu- 
siasm, which would have greeted it a hundred years ago. 
The great Epics no longer retain the first place, though their 
dethronement has left it vacant. The overturn, that men 
call progress, has crushed to earth for a time the greatest 
benefactors of our own race, and their noblest works. It 
would be instructive to recall the names of this noble army 
of martyrs. Herodotus, the father of history, was not long 
since scorned as the father of lies, and he stood for a while 
in mute merit on the shelf, until respect and authority have 
been restored to him. And at this moment the most per- 
fect dramatist of all time is assaulted, to rob him of his sock 
and his buskin, to give them to one who never desired them 
and could never wear them. Homer has suffered the com- 
mon fate. It is in vain that he is always genial and attrac- 
tive, elevating in sentiment, and in moral purity superior to 
the customs of his age. He scatters, broadcast, gems of 
truth, that sparkle with new light as human intelligence is 
increased. 





* At the meeting of the American Philological Society, in July, 1874, Prof. 
J.C. Van Benschoten, of the Wesleyan University, in Middletown, Conn., read 
an interesting account of his visit to the Troad in 1861, with remarks on Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries. He went there with his Homer and his Strabo, pre- 
pared to be confirmed in Le Chevalier’s opinion; but he was convinced by a 
deliberate and careful examination of ten days, that Hissarlik is “ the site of 
Homer’s Troy.” He “could not question a statement of facts from Dr. Schlie- 
munn,” but he does not so readily assent to his conclusions. The inscriptions 
“are attracting the profoundest interest.” He says, ‘‘ Of the existence of an 
actual ‘Troy there can hardly be a question any longer. Egyptologists have 
established beyond a reasonable doubt, what concurrent tradition had long tried 
to settle.” Itis pleasant to bring respected testimony from our own country 
into the case. 
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“Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.” 

Philosophers and historians, who have, for the longest 
time, been honored with the confidence and admiration of 
mankind, appeal to Homer as their oracle. And if modern 
statesmen would acquaint themselves with the policy and 
the divine right of kings, they may go back to the ancient 
compendium, which Alexander declared to be, in his opinion, 
“a perfect portable treasury of military virtue and knowl- 
edge.”* Though civil freedom was then unknown, Homer 
has expressed the value of personal liberty in words that 


cannot be forgotten : 


“¢ Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave takes half his worth away.”t—Pope. 


There are other causes of this change than the caprice of 
fashion, the “giddy and unfirm” fancies of men, to which 
literature not less than love is subjected. The Greek lan- 
guage has been one of the foundations of the intellectual 
power of past time. But now the learned and unlearned 
have conspired to deprive it of its preéminence, and to 
restrict or discontinue its use in colleges and schools of the 
highest grade. The first effect of this is already perceived, 
and Greek literature has faded from the knowledge of Eng- 
lish readers. So far as the privileges of scholarship are 
concerned, this movement is of little importance. Scholars 
will only be more conspicuous, if they enjoy a culture in 
which the active community, have no share. When the 
teaching of Greek is continued in our schools, the Homeric 
poems are not, as formerly, studied and committed to mem- 
ory more than any other books in the language. They have 
given place to works of a later period, that are fitted to 





* Plutarch, Clough, 4, 168. + Odyssey, 17, 322. 
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teach the language in its systematic and perfect form; and 
these influences, adverse to these poems, are strengthened 
by the criticism, that suggests the probability that an indefi- 
nite number of Homers have made up unfitted parts, which, 
for thousands of years, have been admired as well-framed 
structures ; and that the pictures which they present, are not 
historical nor even poetical representations of human passions 
and experience, but mere allegorical myths. And to all these 
are added charges of contradiction, inconsistency, and general 
want of skill with many specifications. This storm of obloquy 
has not been conjured up by the wit or folly of modern times, 
in which it has had its greatest power. For more than two 
thousand years the Homeric poems have endured the pitiless 
pelting, while they have been revered and loved, probably 
more than any other but the sacred books. We are told that 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, and others of their 
time, attacked and defended the moral and religious character 
of the poems. And in regard to the theory that resolves this 
poetry into moral allegories, it is said “that this broad and 
extravagant interpretation, which Socrates ridiculed and 
Plato refuted, and Aristarchus contradicted with all his 
learning and good sense, remained in favor with rhetoricians 
and grammarians of ancient times, and some traces of it are 
found at this day.”* An ample account of the discussion of 
the unity of the composition of the Iliad and Odyssey is 
presented in a learned and brilliant memoir by M. Leo Jou- 
bert.t To this memoir we shall be much indebted for a few 
remarks, that may show the variety and tendency of the 
arguments. The boast, that seven towns contended for the 
honor of being the birthplace of Homer, is turned into 


el 
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ridicule by admitting its justice. So many towns might 
claim this honor, because their inhabitants were the Homers, 
the authors of the ballads of which the poems were made. 
M. Wolf, the most acute and learned modern critic of 
Homer; admired the poems too much to be willing to take 
part in this abuse, but he argued strongly against the unity 
of the composition. John Baptiste Vico (1668-1744), who 
has been admired as a leader in what is called “the philoso- 
phy of history,” is an earlier and more savage critic of 
Homer than M. Wolf, to whom he is inferior in learning 
and judgment. M. Vico denies the individuality of Homer, 
and is represented as saying, “His heroes are fierce, un- 
stable, obstinate and unreasonable. His gods are no better 
than his heroes. The characters and manners of the Ho- 
meric personages, far from being the work of a philosopher, 
could only be conceived by beings of a weak mind, a 
vigorous imagination, and violent passions.”* The denial of 
M. Wolf, that these poems were made public by writing, is 
well supported. The absence of mention of continuous 
writing in the poems is a strong circumstance; but the 
non-existence in that country, at that period, of any other 
material for inscription than stone, metal and wood, and still 
later skins of animals, until 630 B. C., when papyrus was 
imported from Egypt into Greece, seems to settle the ques- 
tion; for papyrus, or our own paper, only, is adapted to such 
long compositions. M. Wolf has gained little by proving 
that the poems were not originally written. For the diffi- 
cult question remains unanswered and unapproached, how 
were they preserved and transmitted in a rude and un- 
lettered age. 





* Biographie Generale, Article Homere, p. 82. 
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The pleasure we receive from any gift, and especially from 
contributions that afford the highest intellectual enjoyment, 
is always increased by friendly acquaintance with the giver. 
The love and reverence for Homer in ancient times were 
personal sentiments; and when they are ingeniously argued 
away, the poems must lose much of their attractive power, 
and any discoveries in regard to them will have little 
interest. What have the mass of English readers been 
taught to think about the authorship of these poems? It 
will be sufficient to quote from Mr. Grote’s “History of 
Greece,” which is justly called “the most complete and 
exact picture of the intellectual and political development 
of the Grecian people.”* He writes, “There were a poet- 
ical gens, fraternity or guild in the Ionic island of Chios 
(Scio). To them Homer was not a mere antecedent man, of 
kindred nature with themselves, but a divine or semi-divine 
eponymus and progenitor, whom they worshipped in their 
gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendant name and glory 


the individuality of every member of the gens was merged. 


The compositions of each separate Homerid, or the combined 


efforts of many of them in conjunction, were the works of 
Homer; the name of the individual bard perishes and his 
authorship is forgotten, but the common gentile father lives 
and grows in renown, from generation to generation, by the 
genius of his self-renewing sons. Such was the conception 
entertained of Homer by the poetical gens, called Homeride 
or Homerids, and in the general obscurity of the whole case 
I lean towards it as the most plausible conception.” “To us, 
the name of Homer means these two poems and little else.” 
A note informs us that “ Nitzsch and Ulrici question the 
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antiquity of the Homerid gens, and limit their funetions to 
simple reciters, denying that they ever composed songs or 
poems of their own.” The opinions of Nitzsch and Ulrici 
will have much weight on such questions. Mr. Grote has 
no doubt of the reality of the Homerids in the Island of 
Chios, and of their continued existence to the time of 
Pindar and Plato, “when,” he remarks, “ their productive 
invention had ceased, and they had become only guardians 
and distributors in common with others, of the treasures 
bequeathed by their predecessors.”* It is unnecessary to 
examine the arguments of Mr. Grote, which on this subject 
generally aim at nothing better than probability. As when 
he refers to the existence of such fraternities for composition 
as well as recitation in different countries, through many 
centuries. It is not unfair, and it is an amusing thought, to 
test this theory of the origin of the Iliad, by applying it to 
our own times, and within the circle of our own knowledge. 
In an area not larger than Chios, surrounding a peninsula, 
there are many more poets than Chios could ever boast of. 
The names of the poets of Chios are unknown, and their 
separate. works were never preserved. But the modern 
poets have a world-wide and enduring renown. Let us 
suppose, that these poets have now formed a fraternity to 
make up an epic like the Iliad, by their ballads independ- 
ently composed. We will allude only to those who are now 
receiving the plaudits of the world. Is it possible that 
Longfellow and Holmes and Lowell and Whittier could paint, 
in separate pieces, the character and doings of Achilles and 
Ulysses, in connection with other personages, in a great 
variety of scenes, with so much uniformity that their united 
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work would not be distorted by shades and contrasts? And 
the confusion would increase with the number of con- 
tributors. 

Frederic Augustus Wolf, (1759-1824), the herald and 
champion of the theory of the conglomerate origin of the 
Homeric poems, seems to differ from Mr. Grote, in thinking 
that the ballads were composed separately, with no attempt 
to harmonize or unite them, and that the union and con- 
formity were made by Lycurgus or Peisistratus and his son. 
The learned arguments against the reality of the man 
Homer, urged by M. Wolf and others, are founded on scraps 
of tradition and history, and ingenious analogies and conjec- 
tures; and they have led to the disregard of a well known 
historical fact, which has weight that it is not easy to resist. 
We have almost the strength of contemporary testimony, 
when we find Herodotus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and all 
the learned men of the earliest age of Greece referring to 
Homer, as the one author of the poems. And these refer- 
ences are not made without due consideration, for these 
scholars quoted Homer with reverence, as the source and 
authority of their best thoughts. 

In discussing the question of unity of composition, many 
strange fancies have been offered. Longinus writes “The 
Odyssey is but an epilogue of the [liad. The Iliad was 
written in the vigor of life, and is full of action and 
contest. - The Odyssey is chiefly filled with narrative, to 


which old age is prone.”* Bentley thinks the Iliad was 


composed for men and the Odyssey for women. Godfrey 


‘Hermann conjectured that Homer, or some other poet, made 


“two short poems,” and a “series of poets” successively 


* Longinus, 54-56. 
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developed and enlarged them.* To this notion two objec- 
tions will occur. First, the memory of such “ short poems,” 
or even of their existence, could not be wholly lost. Sec- 
ond, there is no evidence of the existence at that early age 


> 


of the supposed “series of poets,” similar to each other in 
taste and talent, and not inferior to their successors in all 
time. The notion that the Homeric poems were small in 
their infancy, because otherwise they could not have been 
preserved and handed down, is not favored by Mr. Grote. 
He says, “ As far as the evidences in the case, as well exter- 
nal as internal, enable us to judge, we seem warranted in 
believing that the [iad and Odyssey were recited sub- 
stantially as they now stand (always allowing for partial 
degeneracy of text and interpolations) in 776 B. C., our first 
trustworthy mark of Grecian time.” t The cautious paren- 
thesis added above probably refers in part to passages not 
now included in our text of these poems, to be found in 
the writings of Aristotle and elsewhere. -No improbability 
of great age arises from mere size. Mr. Grote mentions 
that “the Althiopis of Arktinus of Miletus contained, 
in four books, 9100 verses,” more than half of 15,690, the 
number of the Iliad. “ Nitzsch states it as a certain matter of 
fact that Arktinus recited his own poem alone, though it was 
too long to admit of his doing it without interruption.” Mr. 
Grote adds, * There is no evidence for this assertion, and it 
appears to me highly improbable.”¢ Mr. Grote had occasion 
to dispose of many historical dicta in the same manner. 
Arktinus, whose era is fixed at 770 B. C., about 200 years 
later than Homer, was the author of several poems, famous 
in their time, “ of which we have only some weak fragments 





* Biog. Gen. Homere, 40. + Grote’s Greece, 2,161. + Ibid. 156. 
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and summaries.” 


If it is thought that the preéminence and 
preservation of the poems of Homer were in some degree 
promoted by the absence of similar objects for the attention 
and memory of those who first heard them, this opinion may 
be changed by this fact given by Mr. Grote. ‘ Beside the 
Iliad and Odyssey we make out the titles of about thirty 
lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint of their con- 
tents."* Even the cautious Mr. Grote is led by Homer 
into an unwonted extravagance. He says, “looking at the 
Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a unity of design seem 
unequivocal and are everywhere to be found.” “That the 
Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the Odyssey, 
every man agrees.”f He finds in the Iliad two poems, 
“the Achilleis ” destined to celebrate the wrath of Achilles, 
and the Iliad, that describes the siege of Troy, and 
he carries out the idea by a dissection that destroys life. 
The separated poems become more regular but infinitely 
less interesting. He strongly says that “ Nothing is gained 
by studying the Iliad as a congeries of fragments once inde- 
pendent of each other; no portion of the poem can be 
shown to have ever been so, and the supposition introduces 
difficulties greater than those which it removes. But it is 
not necessary to affirm that the whole poem, as we now 
read it, belonged to the original and pre-conceived plan. In 
this respect the Iliad produces upon my mind an impression 
totally different from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the 
characters and incidents’ are fewer and the whole plot 
appears of one projection, from the beginning down to the 
death of the suitors. But the Iliad, on the contrary, pre- 
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sents the appearance of a house built upon a plan compara- 
tively narrow and subsequently enlarged by successive addi- 
tions.” * With these clear convictions of the pre-conceived 
plan of the Odyssey, and of portions of the Iliad, Mr. Grote 
could say, “Homer then is no individual man, but the 
divine or heroic father of the gentle Homerids, a poetical 
fraternity.”t Yet with his usual candor, he takes notice 
of the significant fact, that Solon “enforced a fixed order 
of regulation on the rhapsodies of the [liad at the Pana- 
thenaic festival; not only directing that they should go 
through the rhapsodies seriatim and without omission or 
corruption, but also establishing a prompter or censorial 
authority to insure obedience.”{ Thus it appears that Solon, 
who was born in 638 B. C., eight years before the introduc- 
tion of papyrus into Greece made it possible to commit the 
Homeric poems to writing, found a certainty in the sub- 
stance and form of the Iliad, that was known and respected 
by the people that he governed. In a note, Mr. Grote says, 
“Lachmann, after having dissected the two thousand two 
hundred lines in the Iliad, between the beginning of the 
Eleventh Book and line five hundred and ninety of the 
Fifteenth, into four songs, ‘in the highest degree different in 
their spirit,’ tells us that whosoever thinks this difference of 
spirit inconsiderable — whosoever does not feel it at once, 
when pointed out — whosoever can believe that the parts, as 
they stand now, belong to one artistically construeted Epos— 
will do well not to trouble himself any more either with my 
criticisms or with epie poetry, because he is too weak to 
understand any thing about it.”| From the fury of such 
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erities we are glad to take the shelter offered by another 
note of Mr. Grote, “ Plato and Aristotle, and their contem- 
poraries, generally read the most suspicious portious of the 
Homeric poems as genuine.”* These ancients were wise 
enough to prefer the refined enjoyment of poetry to the 
pleasure of a puzzle. 

About one hundred years after the probable date of the 
introduction of the use of papyrus into Greece, Peisistratus 
and Hipparchus have the credit of causing the Homeric 
Poems to be put into their present form. M. Joubert says, 
“We think M. Wolf has greatly exaggerated the importance 
of the labors of Peisistratus and his son. Their work, how- 
ever valuable, was only an arrangement, and it is impossible’ 
that a simple arrangement of separate songs should produce 
that admirable literary form which the greatest poets of 
succeeding ages have imitated without ever equalling it.” f 

It is asserted that one cannot deny that an attentive exam- 
ination is unfavorable to the unity of the composition of the 
Iliad, on account of the parts which seem to be added to the 
original structures, and the contradictions in detail. A few 
specimens will be sufficient to show the character and force 
of very numerous specifications supposed to have a bearing 
on this point. That Agamemnon should have waited till 
the tenth year of the war to review his troops is strange, but . 
it is admitted that it is not unfavorable to the course of a 
popular poem. Nor can it be understood, why the single 
combat between Paris and Menelaus should not have taken 
place till after the ninth year. And Helen, on the Tower, 
pointed out the Grecian chiefs to Priam, who had been look- 
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ing at them for nine years. And Helen is anxious to see 
her brothers and inquires if they are living, and if they 
are ashamed of her and disown her, when she must have had 
opportunities to be perfectly informed about them. If these 
two last errors had been avoided, two of the most admired 
passages would have been lost. Jupiter promises in the 
first book to avenge Achilles, and does not keep his promise 
until the eleventh book. Eustathius, A. D., 1155, says, “The 
ancients pretended that the tenth book was a separate poem, 
composed by Homer, which Peisistratus inserted in the 
Tliad.”* But this tenth book and the ninth containing the 
splendid description of the embassy to Achilles, and other 
passages, also censured because they do not carry on the 
course of the poem, have given to that course the brillianey 
and power which have made the Iliad one of the most won- 
derful productions of human genius. 

Mr. Grote says, “The last two books of the Iliad may 
have formed part of the original Achilléis.. But the proba- 
bility rather is, that they are additions; for the death of 
Hector satisfies the exigencies of a coherent scheme.” “And 
some weight is due to the remark about the twenty-third book, 
that Ulysses and Diomede, who have been wounded and 
disabled during the fight, should now re-appear in perfect 
force and contend in the games. And the inconsistency is 
more likely to have been admitted by a separate enlarging 
poet than by the schemer of the Achilléis.”t What listener 
or reader would stop the grand march of the Epic, to ask if 
Ulysses and Diomede really had time and proper treatment 
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to recover from wounds, and take part in funeral games, 
when their presence was so desirable. The critic would 
have made a different poem. He would have left us with 
Achilles in the hatefulness of brutal rage, forgetting to give 
the funeral honors necessary to admit his friend to the 
Elysian fields; while the body of warm hearted Hector lies 
in the dust, a dishonored prey for dogs and birds. The 
introduction in this book of the ghost of Patroclus has been 
ridiculed.* But it came with a worthy errand, to remind 
Achilles of his duty and to enforce the admonition by the 
assurance that the parting of the soul from the bodily 
senses does not destroy the love of friends, or their longing 
for continued affection. A thought as welcome to the first 
group of listeners as to the readers of to-day. The funeral 
games belong to the belief and customs of the time; and 
_ they do for the poem, what they were designed to do for 
those who took part in them, they bring back cheerfulness 
and the feelings of ordinary life. So the twenty-third book 
carries on the plot of the poem. The twenty-fourth book 
will never be sacrificed to the critics. It was not enough 
that we should know that Achilles could love his friend. 
The poet desired to show how much generosity such a pas- 
sionate nature could offer in his triumphant revenge, to an 
enemy who had slain that friend, so that no disgust may be 
excited by his story. The visit of old Priam to Achilles, to 
ask for the body of Hector, is described with the greatest 
dramatic power. Achilles respectfully raises the king from 
a suppliant posture at his knees, sympathizes to tears with 
an appeal to his own filial love, expresses counsels of 
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patience, and grants all that is asked. But when Priam 
begins to speak of Hector, 

**Move me no more,” Achilles thus replies 

While kindling anger sparkled in his eyes; 

Nor seek by tears my steadfast soul to bend. 

To yield thy Hector, I myself intend. 





Cease; lest, neglectful of high Jove’s command, 
I show thee, king, thou tread’st on hostile land.”*— Pope. 


This imperfect sketch may give some idea of the character 
and temper of the discussion, but it does not show the wealth 
of learning and ingenuity, and the extravagance of conjec- 
ture and assertion, that are brought into it. One fact is 
prominent above every other. These poems have been the 
victims of learned torture, sharp and cruel enough to deface 
and destroy the miost perfect beauty. The effect of modern 
criticism is to diminish the authority and popularity of these 
ancient poems, and to create, among intelligent and unlearned 
readers, an indifference to any discoveries, however valuable, 
that Dr. Schliemann may have made, in regard to their his- 
torical reality. The conclusion of M. Joubert, “That the 
hypothesis that denies the unity of the composition of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey raises many difficulties, and removes 
none of them,” is supported by good scholars.t This may 
not be the prevailing opinion of the learned of this day ; so 
Mr. Gladstone seems to have thought, when in his argu- 
ment on “the place of Homer in history,” he waived the 





*Tliad, 24, 559. +Biog.-Gen. Homere. t{Mr. George Bancroft, who was 
respected as a Greek scholar before he was known as a historian, in a recent 
letter to the Committee for the Concord Centennial, says, ‘‘the encounters at 
Lexington and Concord are as much the flowering out of a succession of the 
ages, as the Iliad of Homer, or the Cologne Cathedral.” His reply to the 
inquiry of a friend, whether he intended to intimate, that there was a succes- 
sion of authors, permits us to say, that he “ remains a believer that the poem 
came essentially from one mind, building with the materials which his own 
age and preceding ones furnished him.” 
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question of “one or several Homers” and of “ the reference 
of the two poems to the same authorship,” and added, “ By 
the word Homer, which probably means no more than com- 
poser, it is not necessary at this stage to understand more 


than the poet or poets from whom proceeded the substance 


of the Iliad and Odyssey.” Yet no one in this age, has done 


more to bring out in strong light the unity of design of these 
poems, and the life-like character of the persons described, 
than Mr. Gladstone. If he does not succeed in vindicating 
“the place of Homer in history” he will do a better work, 
in restoring Homer to his place in literature; and in this he 
will be aided by the discussions occasioned by Dr. Schlie- 
mann. The opinion, which Mr. Gladstone treated with so 
much deference, shall be accepted on trial. For a moment 
we will repeat the experiment, that has been attempted so 
often without success, to look at the Iliad as an aggregate of 
ballads composed by different authors in separate villages 
of Greece, in the infancy of the culture and methods of lit- 
erature, and preserved only by the memory and taste of a 
people not superior to the authors. In this view, they are 
more wonderful than the best arranged products of modern 
codperative manufacture. And the wonder is increased, 
when we are told that these unconnected pieces were 
brought together and trimmed and matched by some Lycur- 
gus or Peisistratus, with so much skill, that no local par- 
tiality has preserved any rival versions. 

It is an idea that is only transcended when we look at the 


material universe, with its immensity and its mystery, with 
its pervading beauty and its unfailing fitness in the whole 


and in every minute part, and arrive at the conclusion, that 
it is the work of a fortuitous concurrence of atoms under 
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the superintendence of natural selection. It is commonly 
expected, that the multitude of partners will relieve responsi- 
bility; but this advantage is not enjoyed here. The Homers 
are held to time and dimensions as closely as any apprentice. 
And in reference to recent discoveries, they are reproached 
by more than one of the critics for inaccurate description 
of the localities of Troy. It is certain that Homer never 
was there, is emphatically said by those who fail to make 
the visit with the modern facilities of transit, to find support 
for the censures they pronounce against him. It is one of 
the many marvels of the Iliad, that the Homers protect 
themselves against this very criticism, in the second book 
where a descriptive enumeration of the Grecian and Trojan 
forces is introduced, which would probably excite local 
jealousy. The passage is often quoted, but it is pleasant to 
repeat it, 

‘« Say now ye nine, who on Olympus dwell, 

Muses—for ye are Goddesses, and ye 

Were present and know all things; we ourselves 

But hear from rumour’s voice, and nothing know 


Who were the chiefs and mighty lords of Greece.”* 
: —Lord Derby. 


Here is a plain declaration, that the poets will enlarge 
and illustrate, with the aid of inspiration or imagination, the 
tradition that they have received. The great English Epies 
are liable to similar censures, and have the same defence. 
Paradise Lost is inaccurate in geography and other matters 
of fact. Without citing other instances, we may remember 
that the route of Satan, to find “unsuspected way” to the 
Garden of Eden, is laid in part, 


“West from Orontes, to the ocean barr’d, 
At Darien.” 
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But Milton appeals to the authority, higher than his own 


studies, 


“Of that celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplored and dictates to me slumbering, 
Or inspires easy my unpremeditated verse.” 


About one thousand years before Milton sang of Paradise 
Lost, an Anglo-saxon named Ceedmon, born in Northumber- 
land, treated the same subject in verses, of which a manu- 
script half as large as the Iliad is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. They were called “most mellifluous poesy ” by 
the venerable Bede, who was a poet and a classical scholar. 
The English version, by Benjamin Thorpe, reminds us of Mil- 
ton, in the account of the “Rebel Angels ” and of the tempta- 
tion of Eve, and in other passages.* But the resemblance is 
not greater than we should expect, in the common origin of 
the two, and the liability of the modern versifier to conform 
to the language of Milton. In every age, these parts of the 
Bible have been favorite subjects of the devout and imagina- 
tive. The originality of Milton is in his treatment and not 
in his topics ; aud he wrote in a period of too much light to 
be exposed to the accusation of borrowing thoughts, which 
he expressed with unprecedented richness and strength. 

The deference that has been paid in English literature to 
German philosophy and German criticism, has created a 
mythical taste, that has aided other influences to make the 
Homeric poems less popular. What can we gain from the 
laborious ingenuity which would prove that Achilles is the 
sun, and Helen is the moon, and that the other personages 
have become things? Is the poem strengthened in the work 
for which it was designed, in its effect on the imagination and 
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the passions? Can we feel that the living, breathing Iliad, 
is an ideal peem? We know what an ideal poem is, for we 


have the splendid “ Fairy Queen,” 


which has been always 
much praised and never much read. But the sentiments 
and passions of the Homeric poems run parallel with the 
course of common life. As one of many proofs of knowl- 
edge of human feelings, consider the allusions to the 
close pressure of the hand (go zee? planted in the hand) as 
an expression of love, in the 6th, the 18th and 19th books 
of the Iliad, and in the 10th, the 11th and 24th books of 
the Odyssey. By our theory these passages must be 
credited to several bards. How rarely is this magnetism 
alluded to in modern poetry. Yet mourners are not tired 
of repeating the desolate cry of Tennyson, 


“‘O for a touch of the vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


When we regard the Iliad as a contribution of authors 
acting without conference or concert, how wonderful are the 
unity of the plot and the striking and unvarying peculiarities 
of the personages, exhibited in action, and in epithets accu- 
rate as a photograph and more descriptive than many words. 
And these peculiarities must be more apparent to the schol- 
ars, who can detect them in the speech attributed to each. 
When Agamemnon appears, we see the official dignity of 
one born to command, unlike the quiet independence of that 
gallant warrior, his brother Menelaus. And the fierce pas- 
sions of Achilles, and the hearty and showy bearing of 
Hector, are in strong contrast with the gentle force of the 
irresistible movement of the wise and always ready Ulysses. 
These personages are not more likely to be mistaken for 
each other, than Macbeth, Hamlet, Coriolanus, and Timon 
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would be. And at that period, when woman’s rights were 
unclaimed, the delicacy and strength of female character 
were admirably painted. Look at the haughtiness, jealousy, 
and assumption of Juno; how different from the smiling 
policy of Venus, and the calm dignity and winning grace of 
the matron Andromache. Above all, observe the unhappy 
heroine the peerless Helen, distracted by admiration for the 
gallant husband she has lost, and contempt for the cowardly 
fop to whom she is united; and tormented by the numerous 
family that surrounds her, to whose abuse she repeatedly 
alludes, in saying, she is but a mischievous female dog. See 
how unconscious of her charms she is, as she sits humbly 
and fondly at the feet of good old Priam, and is comforted 
by his kindness and charitable construction. 

But these rambling digressions cannot be prolonged. 
The antiquary should remember that strangers cannot 
enter into his joys. If any thing has been said to draw 
attention to truth and beauty, that have been neglected, and 
to recommend the more common enjoyment of classical 


learning, not in vain has your patience endured this exercise. 


Respectfully submitted for the Council. 


STEPHEN SALISBURY. 








REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


- Tue record of donations, and other accessions, making part 
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of this report, shows the increase of the last six months to 
be 593 books, 4,023 pamphlets, 150 files of newspapers, 49 
photographs, 4 medals, 8 maps, 16 autographs, 68 prints. 
Of these all except 99 books and 574 pamphlets are gifts. 

That the character of the record may be more easily 
understood and appreciated, Mr. Barton, the Assistant 
Librarian, has, in its preparation, aimed at a certain degree 
of arrangement and classification. Thus the original pro- 
ductions received from members of the society may be seen 
together. Then follow such other publications as have been 
presented by the authors themselves. To these succeed 
miscellaneous donations and additions, documents from 
learned societies, from States and public institutions — politi- 
eal, charitable, or educational—and the gifts from publishers 
and proprietors of newspapers and other periodical issues. 

Such a method of presentation may well take the place of 
many particular references which have sometimes been 
introduced into the body of the report. 

It will be seen how much of the world’s progress in his- 
tory, science, literature, and general affairs, is represented in 


this list of accessions. 
10 
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While we are conscious of gaining rather than losing 
ground in our exertions to secure some portion of the vari- 
ous exponents of development in thought and action, we are 
impressed with the rapid increase of material springing from 
every field of culture, and demanding a place among the 
characteristic products of the age. Our means of collection 
are small in proportion to the abundance of the harvest; 
but we have the satisfaction of knowing that. great results 
flow from permanent and continuous effort, and of believing 
that our institution is rapidly gaining a position of strength 
that should insure both endurance and activity. 

In the specialties of pre-historic archeology and eth- 
nology, which are employing the minds of scholars and 
thinkers, at this time, so largely, our own country bids fair 
to furnish contributions of the most instructive kind. The 
government surveys and explorations still going on at the 
west, under the charge of Professor Hayden, promise to 
yield a large amount of novel and suggestive information 
respecting the condition and habits of a very ancient popu- 
lation in those regions; and, as Dr. Hayden is a member 
of this society, and has expressed his desire to promote 
its objects, we may expect to reap a share of the fruits of his 
observations and disepveries. The remarkable work on 
the native races of the Pacific coast by Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, of San Francisco, not yet completed, of which the 
first volume has been kindly presented to the society by the 
Rey. Mr. Waterston, is made to rest on a basis of prolonged 
and thorough investigation, and exhaustive accumulation 
of authorities, printed and written, that should afford all the 
elucidation of which the subject is susceptible.* 


*Since this report was submitted Mr. Bancroft has himself presented the 
published volumes of his work to our library. 
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Among the gifts from authors, in our list, is a new method 
of interpreting emblems, and other sculptured figures and 
designs on ancient monuments, ingeniously applied to abo 
riginal remains in this country, especially those of Central 
and Southern America, by Professor Harrison Allen, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in an elaborate and careful 
paper, entitled, “An Analysis of the Life-form in Art.” If 
the principles there assumed and illustrated shall be sus- 
tained by extended practical application they must shed 
important light upon very obscure studies. 

It is quite time that scholars in this country began to take 
up seriously the task of determining the historical value of 
those remarkable vestiges of populous and semi-civilized 

. communities in Mexico and Peru, which are as yet very 
partially understood. Other nations, and_ particularly 
the French, are looking to those regions and their monu- 
ments with lively interest and earnest efforts to detect the 
archeological secrets which they suggest and conceal. 
Among the accessions named in the last report was an 
essay by Mons. Charles Weiner, of Paris, on the institu- 
tions, political, religious, and social, of the empire of the 
Incas—received from the author himself. It was the inten- 
tion of your librarian to furnish an analysis of this work for 
the present report; but indispensable engagements have 
prevented. It would be a pleasant and useful service for 
some member to undertake, in connection perhaps with the 
ideas presented by Professor Allen. 

The subject of early navigation along the shores of the 
Pacific side of our country has of late furnished most inter- 
esting discussions at the society’s meetings; especially on 
the part of Col. Washburn, Rev. Mr. Hale and Mr. Deane, 
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who have carefully considered the points in controversy, 
and, it is believed, have yet much information to present. 
And now our associate, Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, has sent a 
copy of his thoroughly prepared and beautifully printed 
and illustrated analysis of the disputed claims of Verrazano, 
the Florentine navigator, to the earliest survey of our eastern 
coast, from the 39th to the 44th degrees of latitude. These 
investigations are gradually reducing the number of dubious 
questions which strangely obscure the geographical history 
of the northern continent. The time is approaching, but 
has not yet arrived, when, by common consent, their proper 
places as discoverers shall be assigned to each of the bold 
seamen, before and after Columbus, for whom it is claimed 
that they have, by accident or design, been independent 
explorers of portions of the New World. 

Col. Thomas H. Wynne’s contributions of Virginia’s Early 
History, alas now terminated by his death; Mr. White- 
head’s new edition of his History of East Jersey under the 
Proprietary Government; Mr. Thornton’s New England 
and the English Commonwealth; Mr. Jones’s account of 
the siege of Savannah in 1864, and the Confederate opera- 
tions in Georgia and the third military district of South 
Carolina, during General Sherman’s march from Atlanta to 
the sea, written from the Confederate point of view, and 
with much of the feeling incident to that position; and we 
may add the scientific papers of Professor Pliny E. Chase, 
which will be observed in our list of accessions, show the 
activity of other members of the society in historical and 
literary labors. 

The number of town and family histories acknowledged 
in our list is worthy to be observed. While the facts of 
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general history and of remote periods are sedulously sought 
out and registered, the local narratives are filling up the 
space within the greater outlines, and completing the record 
of the past. 

It will be seen that we are indebted to the gentler sex for 
some of these compilations; and they are entitled to the 
eredit of succeeding remarkably well in such forms of lit- 
erary composition. 

Of course great pains are taken to gather this class of 
productions for our shelves. It will be remembered that, at 
‘the last meeting of the society, Judge Thomas tendered the 
sum of two hundred dollars in aid of the purchase of local 
histories. With a portion of this gift sixty-one valuable 
publications have been procured, and others will be obtained 
under thé same provision as fast as favorable opportunities 
occur. 

Some valuable works have been received from London on 
an order for the Davis alcove. The interest of the sum 
appropriated by Col. Davis, for a collection of books relat- 
ing to Spanish America, has been reserved till it would 
serve for a desirable and economical investment in standard 
publications from the stocks of large dealers. We are 
indebted: to Mr. Green, of the City Library, as we have 
been on other occasions, for the kindness of permitting our 
parcels to be sent with those for that institution, thereby 
relieving us of some cost and trouble. Our Treasurer, Mr. 
Paine, had provided for the payments to be made in London. 

The Assistant Librarian, Mr. Barton, who served in the 
Sanitary Corps during the late war, has always made it an 
object of special effort to secure the relics and documents of 
that eventful period. Large additions have not been made 
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in that quarter in the last. six months, but within a few days 
we have received from the family of the late Major 8S. VY. 
Stone, Provost-Marshal of the Worcester District, his entire 
military papers, and the accounts of his office; consisting of 
general and particular orders from the War Department, 
and records of all proceedings under his commission. With 
these is a rotary machine, neatly made of black walnut, em- 
ployed in drawing the names of men who were thus drafted 
into service. All these, and particularly the lists of names, 
will at some time be regarded with a good deal of interest. 

The address of Rev. William Bentley, delivered before 
the society, October 23, 1816, at the Stone Chapel, in Bos- 
ton (recently discovered among his papers), has now for the 
first time been printed, and takes its place in the series of 
the society’s publications. 

It has frequently been suggested that a catalogue should 
be printed of all the manuscript papers in possession of the 
society. This is not so simple a matter as many persons 
are apt to imagine. Mr. Barton has recently made a thor-. 
ough examination of these papers, and has classified and 
arranged them with a view to develop their character and 
importance, and facilitate reference to them. This is the 
first step; and although in such cases, unfortunately, it is 
not alone le premier pas qui coite, the way is prepared for 
further progress when the society can afford the expense. 

Notice has not been taken heretofore of the invaluable 
catalogues which have come to us from the Boston Public 
Library and the Boston Atheneum. That of the Public 
Library has been received in portions, and at intervals, ° 
which have left the fact of completion somewhat undefined ; 
and that of the Atheneum has advanced only to the letter 
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D, which concludes the first volume. Each of these works 
has employed the labor of many hands for many years, has 
received the careful attention of a high order of critical 
learning and ability, and has required the expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars. They are deservedly declared, 
by the best judges, to be among the best productions of 
their kind. Yet persons who consult them for different 
purposes would be likely to point out changes or additions 
which they would regard as improvements, and the want of 
which seems to them a defect. The difficulty is incident to 
the task itself; and however long or intently the material of 
a catalogue may be studied, something will still be found 
wanting to fulfil the conditions of perfect success—some- 
thing that might be better expressed, that would convey 
more fully or exactly the precise information desired ; and 
this apart from any question of accuracy in regard to names 
or figures. ) 

If catalogues of libraries which are prepared from the 
books themselves, with the actual titles spread in full before 
the eye, illustrated and explained by the presence of the 
work described, have claims to considerate criticism, we may 
fairly enough assume that our humble endeavor to produce 
a catalogue of publications, in what is now the United 
States, prior to the Revolution, derived from miscellaneous 
sources, such as brief and imperfect references, lists hastily 
prepared for a casual purpose, and, at best, the incomplete 
entries of old fashioned catalogues, is entitled to a candid 
judgment for both the manner and the time of its accom- 
plishment. 

Since the first volume of Thomas’s History of Printing 
left the press, and the text of the second was known to be 
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printed, some impatience has been expressed at the delay 
attending its publication. The explanation is simple, and it 
is hoped will be satisfactory. It was found that the cata- 
logue of ante-revolutionary publications, originally collected 
by Mr. Thomas, and continued and arranged by S. F. 
Haven, Jr., M.D., would occupy too much space for the 
proportions of the second volume, to which it was to be 
attached. It was necessary to reduce the length of the 
titles wherever such a reduction was admissable, implying a 
revision of the entire catalogue, with as much comparison 
and verification of titles by means of authorities as was 
practicable in the circumstances. This process has been 
going on under fire as it were of the printer’s. demand for 
copy; but it has given opportunity for many corrections 
and additions, particularly with respect to the numerous and 
perplexing compositions of the Mathers. These are rendered 
obscure by the abridged titles, furnished by Cotton Mather 
to his son, where, with an attempted arrangement by years, 
the date when a sermon was written or preached is often 
given for that when it was printed, and the brief descrip- 
tions are insuflicient for identification—leading often to 
unconscious iteration of the same work by different names. 

In many instances we have been able to supply the num- 
ber of pages, and other desirable particulars, which had not 
before been obtained, and to correct mistakes. 

Whatever may be the absolute success of our enterprise, 
a foundation will have been laid for a national bibliography — 
such as has not heretofore existed, upon which it will be 
comparatively easy to build. Our Society has been invited 
to furnish something appropriate to the centennial celebra- 
tion of the independence of the United States. What could 
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be more suitable in its nature, or more proper for us to offer, 
~ than these volumes of the history of printing in this country, 
exhibiting its intellectual growth from its first occupation 
by civilized men to the period of its maturity as an inde- 
pendent nation? We do not expect to keep them back for 
_ that occasion (or indeed for any reason much longer), but 
shall have them in readiness to answer the call for our rep- 


a a an é ‘ re 
resentative contribution. 
2 ales, ; 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. F. HAVEN. 





Donors and Bonations. 


JAMES LENOX, Esq., New York. — His Fifth Annual Report as President 
of the Trustees of the Lenox Library; Drake’s ‘‘Shakspeare and His 
Times,” two vols. 4to; and three numbers of the Hulsius collection 
of voyages. 

WILLIAM. A. WHITEHEAD, Esq., Newark, N. J.—His ‘‘East Jersey 
Under the Proprietary Government,” second edition, 1875. 

Commodore Gro. Henry PREBLE, U. S. N.— His ‘‘ Complete List of the 
Vessels of the United States Navy from 1797 to 1874.” 

Prof. PLiny E. Cuask, Philadelphia, Pa.— His Papers on ‘‘The Jupiter- 
Cyclical Rainfall,” and ‘‘The Velocity of Primitive Undulation.” 

J. WINGATE THORNTON, Esq., Boston.— His ‘‘New England and the 
English Commonwealth; ” Gilbert’s ‘‘ Voyage from New South Wales 
to Canton, in the year 1788;” and ‘‘The Rise and Progress of the 
Scandinavian Poetry.” 


Hon. Gro. F. Hoar, Worcester. —His Report on the Condition of the 
South; thirty-one bound volumes; and six hundred and seventy-three 
pamphlets. 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, JR., Esq., Worcester.— His Reports as Secretary of 
the Trustees of Worcester City Hospital, and of the Commissioners 
of Hope Cemetery; one hundred and thirteen pamphlets; and one 
war map. 

Hon. J. Carson BreEvoort, Brooklyn, N. Y.—His ‘‘ Verrazano the 
Navigator.” 

©ol. CHARLES C. JonzES, Jr., New York.— His ‘‘Siege of Savannah in De- 

cember, 1864, and the Confederate Operations in Georgia and the Third 
Military District of South Carolina oe Gen. Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta to the Sea.” 

Rey. Isaac C. WELLCOME, Yarmouth, Me. —His ‘‘ History of the Second 

Advent Message and Mission, Doctrine and People.” 


Miss ELLEN D. Larnep, Thompson, Conn. — Her History of Windham 
County, Connecticut, Vol. 1, 1600 to 1760. 
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JOHN K. Trrrany, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.—His ‘“Philatelical Library,” a 
Catalogue of Stamp Publications. 

Dr. S. P. Tuckerman, Boston.—A Collection of his Musical Compo- 
sitions, finely bound; and the London Chronicle for July 19, 1770. 

Hon. E. W. Leavenwortn, Syracuse, N. Y.—His Genealogy of the 
Leavenworth Family of the United States. 

Rey. C. D. BrapiEx, Boston.—His Baptismal, Marriage and Funeral 
Hymns; and nine autographs. 

Hon. Cyrus Woopman, Cambridge.—His Woodman Genealogy; and 
Report of the Buxton Centennial Celebration. 

SAMUEL G. Drake, Esq., Boston.—His ‘Narrative Remarks, Exposi- 
tory Notes, and Historical Criticisms of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, and incidentally of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society ;” and three book catalogues. 

Rey. P. B. Heroy, Bedford, N. Y.—His Brief History of the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Bedford, N. Y., from the year 1680. 

Mr. Wiri1am J. Buck, Philadelphia, Pa.—His paper on the Early Dis- 
covery of Coal. 

JAMES WILLIAMS, Esq., Columbus, 0.—His State Auditor’s Report for 
1874. 

NATHANIEL T. Trug, M.D., Bethel, Me.—The Bethel Centennial, 1874, 
containing Mr. True’s Historical Address on that occasion. 

Rey. Henry W. Foors, Boston.—His Sermon occasioned by the death 
of President Walker. 

Hon. Francis Brintey, Newport, R. I.—His Report for the Redwood 
Library Directors, Sept. 30, 1874. 

Mr. F. W. Putnam, Salem.—His ‘‘ Remarks on the Mammoth Cave, and 
some of its animals ;” and on the ‘‘Family Nemophide.” 

Tuomas S. KirksripeE, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.—His Report for 1874, as 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 

Prof. Epwarp Nortu, Utica, N. Y.— His paper on Greek Journalism. 

Hon. CLement H. Hirt, Washington, D. C.—His argument at the Trial 
of Whitby, Harrington and Williams, for Conspiracy; three books; 
and nine pamphlets. 

Rey. EvGENE VEerromite4, Bangor, Me.—His Indian Almanac for 1875. 

Epwin M. Snow, M.D., Providence, R. I.—His Report as Superintend- 

- ent of Health for the year 1873; and one pamphlet. 

Tuomas H. Gace, M.D., Worcester.—His ‘‘Case of Hydrophobia ;” five 
books; two hundred and nineteen pamphlets; and one map. 

Hon. Amasa Norcross, Fitchburg.—His Inaugural Address, and other 
City Documents for 1874. 
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Rey. Dante, LEACH, Providence, R. I.—His Report as Superintendent 
of Public Schools, June, 1874. 

ALBERT H. Hoyt, Esq., Boston.—His ‘‘ Pepperell Papers, with Sketches 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. James St. Clair, and Admiral Sir Charles 
Knowles, Bart.” 

J. H. Stickney, Esq., Baltimore, Md.—His Essay on the Township 
System and its advantages. 

HARRISON ALLEN, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.—His ‘‘Analysis of the Life- 
Form in Art.” 

Prof. Eaperr C. Smytu, Andover.—History of the Descendants of 
John Dwight of Dedham, Mass., two vols. 8vo. 1874; and the 
Andover Theological Seminary Catalogue for 1874-5. 

Rey. R. C. WATERSTON, Boston.—Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific 
Coast, Vol. 1; Fairhalt’s Rambles of an Archeologist; Izaak Wal- 
ton’s Lives; and forty-three photographs of the Indians, and their 
surroundings, in the Colorado Valley. c 

Wititiam Lawton, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y.— Guide to Northern 
Archeology; Some Manuscript Notes on the Lawton family; and two 
newspapers. 

ROBERT CLARKE, Esq., Cincinnati, O.—Two copies of his Bibliotheca 
Americana; and one pamphlet. 

Gro. W. CuILps, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.x—The Public Ledger Almanac 
for 1875. 

Rey. S. C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, H. I.—Three numbers of ‘The 
Friend.” 


JOEL MUNSELL, Esq., Albany, N. Y.—Twenty-two pamphlets. 

Isaac SmuckER, Esq., Newark, O.—Twelve pamphlets; and three 
newspapers. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., Boston.—Seven books; and fifty-five pam- 
phlets. 

Rey. GeorGE S. Parnes, Worcester.—Eighteen numbers of the American 
Antiquarian Society’s Proceedings. 

HENRY WHEATLAND, M.D., Salem.—The ‘ South Danvers Wizard,” and 
‘““The Peabody Press,” 1859-74. 

Rurus Woopwarp, M.D., Worcester.—Four books; and forty-four 
pamphlets. 

Hon. STrEPHEN SatispuRY, Worcester.—One hundred and two pam- 
phlets; and six files of Newspapers. 

Hon. THomas H. Wynne, Richmond, Va.—The Colonial Records of 


Virginia; and the Final Report of the Virginia Commissioners on 
the Maryland and Virginia boundary. 
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NATHANIEL Partner, Esq., Worcester.—Two hundred and ninety pam- 
phlets; the Christian Union, in continuation; a parcel of the N. Y. 
Tribune and other newspapers; and one manuscript. 

Col. Joun D. WasHBurn, Worcester.—Three hundred and twenty-three 
numbers of Insurance magazines. 

Hon. BENJAMIN F. THOMas, Boston.—Sixty-one local histories. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester.—For the Davis Alcove: Thirty-two 
valuable books and three pamphlets, relating to Spanish America; 
and for the General Library: sixty-eight books; two hundred and 
twenty-five pamphlets; and one photograph. 

WILiiaM A. Smiru, Esq., Worcester.—Two hundred and thirteen num- 
bers of Magazines; six maps; four photographs; and various broad- 
sides and handbills. 

Hon. D. W. Lincoin, Worcester.—Forty-eight pamphlets. 

Hon. Henry Cuapin, Worcester.—The ‘‘Taft Family Gathering ;” and 
three historical pamphlets. 

Hon. Epwarp L. Davis, Worcester.—A case of four medals in Com- 
memoration of the Hundredth Anniversary of American Independ- 
ence. 

Hon. GrorGcre F. Verry, Worcester.—The Massachusetts Memorial of 
Charles Sumner. 

Hon. HAMILTON Fis, Washington, D. C.—Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1874. 

Henry AvusTIN WHITNEY, Esq., Boston.—The History of Castine, 
‘Penobscot and Brooksyille, Maine. 

Hon. PELEG W. CHANDLER, Boston.—‘‘The New Gloucester Centennial,” 
1874. 

Hon. Hamiiton A. Hix, Boston.—Reports of the Massachusetts Com- 
missioners to the Exposition at Vienna, 1878. 

Mr. J. S. Wessy, Worcester.—The Newton Directory for 1878. 

Mr. Davip SEwatt MeEssencer, Worcester.—‘‘Georgeana and York 
Illustrated ;” and five early commissions of Hon. David Sewall. 

Mr. Samuet S. GREEN, Worcester.—‘‘Orthodoxy and Heresy in the 
Christian Church,” by Rev. E. H. Hall. 

Rev. W. H. Sanrorp, Worcester.—The Early Annals of Newington; 
one manuscript Sermon; and one proclamation. 

Mr. JeremiAH CoLpurn, Boston.—The Pedigree of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. ‘6 

Mr. Josuva B. Lyon, Worcester.—One pamphlet. 

Mrs. Henry W. Sigourney, Milton.—The Genealogy of the Sigourney 
Family. 
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SAMUEL C. Perkins, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—Proceedings at the laying 
of the Corner Stone of the New Public Buildings on Penn Square in 
the City of Philadelphia, July 4, 1874. 

Mr. W. M. Jones, Utica, N. Y.—An account of Fort Herkimer Church, 
erected in 1765. 

Hon. GrorGe W. RicHaRDSON, Worcester.—One pamphlet; an early 
newspaper; and various circulars. 

Mrs. Lor Jonrs, New York.—Two historical pamphlets. 

Cuares H. Harr, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—One pamphlet. 

Rev. W. R. Huntineron, D.D., Worcester.—Two pamphlets. 

CLARENDON Harris, Esq., Worcester.—One pamphlet. 

Mr. C. HoLtuann, Chicago, Ill.—A rebel newspaper. 

Mr. J. BRAINERD HALL, Worcester.—One autograph; and one card. 

Messrs. SUMNER PratT & Co., Worcester.—Twenty-one books, mostly 
Directories. 

Prof. CHartes O. THompson, Worcester.—One hundred and sixty-six 
Technical School Catalogues, 1873-4. 

Rev. W. S. Perry, D.D., Geneva, N. Y.—One book and forty-eight 
pamphlets, relating to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Messrs. Strona & RoGers, Worcester.—The Miner’s Journal, in con- 
tinuation; and the Coal and Iron Record for 1874. 

CuHarLes F. WasHBurn, Esq., Worcester.—Eight volumes of News- 
papers; and twenty-three Nos. of Magazines. 

Messrs. Grout & Putnam, Worcester.—Twenty-one. books; two hun- 
dred and three pamphlets; and one photograph. 

Mr. J. G. Smiru, Worcester.—Nine books; one hundred and seventy- 
one pamphlets; sixty-five prints; five charts; and one map. 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn.—The Connecticut Courant for 1874. 

Purny Eartz, M.D., Northampton.—Two hundred and fifty-four Reports 
of Insane Asylums. 

JAMES BENNETT, Esq., Leominster.—Six books; and five pamphlets. 

Mr. A. B. Dean, Worcester.—Zion’s Herald, 1872-74. 

Mr. Ricuarp O’FLtynn, Worcester.—Two books; and Manuscript 
matter relating to the Rebellion of 1861-65. 

Mr. C. B. MetcaLr, Worcester.—One book; and fourteen pamphlets. 

Mrs. P. S. L. CanrieLp, Worcester.—'‘The Jubilee Singers of Fisk 
University ;” and the ‘‘ Philosophy of Sleep.” 

James S. Rogers, Esq., Worcester.—Nine Rhode Island Almanacs. | 

Miss Josie E. Rouurins, Bedford, N. H.—Three interesting Manuscripts, 
of early date. 
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HENRY Woopwarp, Esq., Worcester.—The World’s Jubilee Admission 
Cards, 1869. 

ELBRIDGE H. Goss, Esq., Melrose.—The Catalogue of the Melrose 
Public Library; and Reports of the Town Officers of Melrose, 1875. 
Messrs. Kinnicutr & Co., Worcester.—Eighteen books; and forty-four 

pamphlets. 

Gen. GrorGre H. Saarpr, New York.—The First, Second, and Third 
Reports of the Reunions of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 

THE AssIsTANT LIBRARIAN.—Thirty-seven pamphlets. 

C. Fiske Harris, Esq., Providence, R. I.—An Index to American 
Poetry and Plays in his Collection. 

THE FAMILY OF THE LATE Mays. S. V. STronr, Worcester.—The Draft 
Box used by Major Stone while Provost Marshal of the 8th Mas- 
sachusetts District. Also nine books and four pamphlets; and other 
printed and manuscript matter, relating to the Rebellion. 

Tue Estate or Rey. Dante, Kiwpar1, through B. G. Kimball, Esq., 
Needham, Mass.—Forty-six books; and three pamphlets. 

THe SmITHsoNnIAN INSTITUTION.—The Contributions, Vol. xix.; Col- 
lections, Vols. x., xi. and xii.; and Annual Reports for 1871 and 
1872. 

THE PALEOGRAPHICAL Sociery, London.—Their Fac-Similes of Ancient 
Manuscripts, Parts 1-3. 

Tue Essex InstiTuTE.—The Bulletin, Vol. 6, Nos. 7-12; and Collections, 
Vol. 12, Part 4, and Vol. 13, Part 1. 

TuE NEw ENGLAND HisToRICc-GENEALOGICAL Society.—Their Register, 
as issued; and Proceedings for Jan., 1875. 

Tue AcADEMY OF NaTurAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHU.—Their Pro- 
ceedings, Parts 2 and 3, for 1874. 

THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF St. Louis.—Their Transactions, Vol. 3, 
No. 2. 

THE Wisconsin Historica Socrmry.—Their Twenty-first Annual 
Report. 

Tue MARYLAND Histroricat Sociery.—Their Fund Publication, No. 3. 

Tue Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDON.—Their Proceedings, Second 
Series, Vol. vi., No. iii. 

Tue RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL Socrrry.—Their Journal, Vol. xliii.; and 
Proceedings, Vol. xviii., Nos. 4 and 5. 

Tue CosppEN CLuB.—Their Annual Report, 1874; and ‘‘ Essays on 
Political Economy,” by Bastiat. 

Tue AMERICAN PuiLosopuicaL Socrery.—Their Proceedings; No. 93. 


La SocibTE DES ErupEs Hisroriquss, Paris.—Their Journal, No. 5, in 
the year 1874. 
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THE CaNnapiaNn INstrIruTE.—Their Journal, as issued. 

La Commission IMPERIALE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, St. Petersburg, Russia.— 
Their Reports, 1869-71. 

Tue MassacuusEerts MepicaL Socirry.—The State and Society Laws, 
1874. 

Tur Massacuuserrs HORTICULTURAL Society. —Their Transactions for 
1874, Part II.; and the Schedule of Prizes for 1875. 

THE Granp LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, FREE AND ACCEPTED MAsons.— 
Their Proceedings, Sept. 9, 1874. 

THE Massacuuserrs GENERAL HosprraL.—The Sixty-first Annual 
Report. 

THE Boston BoarD Or TRADE.—Their Twenty-first Annual Report. 


THe MAssSaCHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANICS ASSOCIATION.—AD 
Account of the Twelfth Exhibition. 

THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union.—Their Magazine, as 
issued. 

Tue Free Pusiic Lisrary or Worcester.—The Fifteenth Annual 


Report; fifty files of newspapers; and one hundred and twenty-eight 
pamphlets. 


THE YOuNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF W ORCESTER.—Twenty 
files of newspapers; one book; and thirty pamphlets. 


THE WorcEsTER County MECHANICS AssociaTIOn.—Eighteen files of 
newspapers. 

THE PEOPLE’s CLUB, Worcester.—Their Third Annual Report; and 
forty-seven books. 


THe MERCANTILE Liprary ASSOCIATION OF SAN Francisco.—Their 
Twenty-second Annual Report. 


THe LipraRy COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA.—Additions to the Library 
from July, 1874, to January, 1875. 


THE VERMONT STATE Liprary.—Nine Vermont State Documents. 
Tuer Lisprary or ConGress.—The Annual Report for 1874. 
THE PROVIDENCE ATHENZUM.—The Thirty-ninth Annual Report. 


THE Mancuester PuBLIC Frees Liprary.—The Twenty-second Annual 
Report. 7 


Tue Boston Pusiic Lisrary.—The Bulletin, as issued. 


Tue MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE.—A Catalogue of 
English Prose Fiction to be found in the Library. 


THE MERCANTILE LipraRy ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Fifty- 
first and Fifty-second Annual Reports. 

Tue Massacuuserts State Lisrary.—The Report of the Massachusetts 
Commissioners to the Exposition at Vienna. 
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YALE CoLLeGE.—The Catalogue of Officers and Students in Yale 
College. 

Harvarp CoLtieGe.—The Report of the President, 1873-74. 

THe MassacnuseTts State NorMat SCHOOL aT Worcester.—The 
First Catalogue and Circular, 1874-75. 

THE ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, U. S. A.—Four books ; and six pamphlets. 

THE UNITED SraTes BurREAU OF EDUCATION.—One book; and two 
pamphlets. 

THE StTaTE or NEw HampsuHireE.—Journal for the June Session, 1874; 
and Reports for 1874. 

TuHE StaTE OF OnI0.—Two State Reports. 

TueE Ciry oF Boston.—The Public Documents for 1874, three vols. 

Tux State Lunatic AsyLuM aT WorcESTER.—The Thirty-ninth Annual 
Report. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND.—A Reprint of the Report 
of 1829; and the Forty-third Annnal Report. 

THE StTaTE BoaRp oF HeaLtH OF Massacuusetts.—Their Sixth Annual 
Report. e 

Tue City NATIONAL Bank, Worcester.—Eleven books; and a Collection 
of New York and Boston newspapers. 
THE WORCESTER NATIONAL BANK.—The New York Evening Post; and 
Commercial Bulletin, for 1874; with a parcel of Banker’s Lists, etc. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL BanKk.—Copies of Bills and Certificates 
of Stock of Massachusetts Bank, Boston. 

Messrs. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Their Monthly 
Bulletin, as issued. 

Mr. E. Ste1cgErR, New York.—His Literarische Berichte, as issued. 

Messrs. C. REINWALD & Co., Paris, Fr.—Their Bulletin Manuel, as 
issued. 

Messrs. Cook, Son & JENKINS, New York.—Their Excursionist, as 
issued. 

THE WESTERN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION.—Their Journal, as issued. 

Tue Eprrors or THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuMISMATICS.—Their 

Journal, as issued. 

THe PROPRIETORS OF THE Nation.—About four volumes, to complete 
the file. 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY Spy.—Their 
papers, as issued: and twenty copies of their Centennial Paper. 

PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY Gazerre.—Their 
papers, as issued. 
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PROPRIETOR OF THE WoRCESTER DatLy, Press.—His paper, as issued, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER PaLLapiuM.—Their paper, as issued. 
PROPRIETORS OF THE FITCHBURG SENTINEL.—Their-paper, as issued. o 
PROPRIETOR OF THE BaRRE GazerrE.—His paper, as issued. 

PROPRIETOR OF THE AYER PuBLIC Sprrit.—His paper, as issued. 

PROPRIETOR OF THE WoORD.—His paper, as issued. 





Report of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 
lowing semi-annual Report, for the six months ending April 23, 1875. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, Oct. 20, 1874, was $31,100.64 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 1,594.58 
$82,695.22 

Paid for salaries and incidental expenses, . . 1,127.46 








Present amount of the Fund,........ $31,567.76 


The Collection and Research Fund, Oct. 20, 1874, was $15,399.93 
Received for dividends, interest, &c., since, . 528.45 








15,928.38 
‘Paid for books and part of Librarian’s salary, 323.64 





Present amount of the Fund,........ 15,604.74 
The Bookbinding Fund, Oct. 20, 1874, was... . . $9,571.52 
- Received for dividends and interest since,. . 351.69 





9,923.21 
Paid for binding and part of Asst. Librarian’s 
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Present amount Of the Hand, scr. 6. sa. a 9,527.33 
The Publishing Fund, Oct. 20, 1874,, was... . . + $9,918.43 
Received for dividends, interest, and from sale 
Orepublications,, <6 6s « +06 «+ 363.45 





10,281.88 
Paid for expenses on History of Printing and 


, for Semi-Annual Report, ....... 852.91 
a eae eer 

F ; Present amount of the Fund,........ 9,428.97 
! The Salisbury Building Fund, Oct. 20, 1874, was. . $11,838.62 
Received for interest since,. ....-++.--. 897.70 


— 


Present amount of the Fund,.......+. 12,236 32 
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The Isaac Davis Fund, Oct. 20, 1874, was 
Received for interest since, 


Oe ne Mel Re area) fe oe mare 


Paid for books at sundry times, 


«fe 4) 48 61 @ 6 


Present amount of the Fund, 


The Lincoln Legacy Fund, Oct. 20, 1874, was... . 
Received for interest since, 
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Present amount of the Fund, 
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Total of the seven Funds, . 
There has been received from Hon. B. F. Thomas, 
for the purchase of local histories, 
From this amount there has been expended, .. . 
Leaving a balance on handof.. . 


Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stock, 

Railroad Stock, 
Railroad Bonds, 
Cash, 


é. stan S © 
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$752.87 
21.72 
774.59 
135.79 
638.80 
$1,272.20 
37.08 
1,309.28 
$80,313.20 
$100.00 
82.50 
17.50 
$80,330.70 
$1,060.70 


- + $15,100.00 


4,900.00 
11,070.00 
497.76 


——— $31,567.76 


The Collection and Research Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stocks,cu ca siecle) ols eae eons 
Railroad Stock,. ... +...» 
allroad Bonds s.s.8s aeteneon ene 
Casiy i. cr ee seve 
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The Bookbinding Fund is invested in— 


BS SUOCK, se ase es 
Railroad Stock,. . 
Railroad Bonds,. . 
County Bonds, 
JEST: iat ss atte io i hii 


$4,500.00 
1,500.00 
9,300.00 
304.74 ; 
15,604.74 


. $5,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 

500.00 
27.33 


9,527.33 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in— 
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The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 


AH SLOCK, «.. «0. sake onek sms 
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The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 
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Respectfully submitted. 
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8,500.00 

36.32 





12,236.32 


$500.00 
100.00 
38.80 


638.80 


109.28 


— $1,309.28 


$80,313.20 





NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


Worcester, April 23, 1875. 


We, the undersigned, auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
have examined the above account, and find it to be correct and properly 
vouched. We have also examined the investments and find them as 


stated. 


Worcester, April 23, 1875. 


ISAAC DAVIS. 
EBENEZER TORREY. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 21, 1875, AT THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 


Tur President, Hon. Stepuen Sariszury, in the chair. 
The records of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Dr. Samvurt A. Green read the report of the Council. 
Mr. Haven, the Librarian, and Mr. Parnes, the Treasurer, 
read their reports, which, together with that of Dr. Grrxrn, 
were accepted, on motion of Judge Thomas, and referred 
to the Committee of Publication, to be printed at their 
discretion. 
The President read letters from Lord Hovenron, Hon. 
R. C. Winturor, Commodore Presre, and Maj. Bey. Perey 
Poorr, members of the Society, stating their regret at being 
3 deprived of the pleasure of attending this meeting. 
The Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexrer spoke of the great interest 
_ Lord Hoveuron had expressed to him, in the objects of the 
Society. He is Lord of the Manor of Scrooby, where the 
Mayflower Community had their home, and all American 
historical-research on English soil meets not only his cordial 
approval and sympathy, but his hearty codperation. 
~The Hon. P. Emory Avpricnu and Rev. E. H. Harr were 
appointed to collect the ballots for President. They 
2. 
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reported that the Honorable Srepnen Sarissury was unani- 
mously elected. Mr. Sauissury, in a few words, accepted 
the office. 

Hon. G. F. Hoar, Dr. Josepa Sargent, and Rev. Dr. 
Dexter were appointed a committee to present nominations 
for the remaining offices. 

They made the following report, and the gentlemen named 


therein were unanimously elected by ballot: 


Vice Presidents : 


Hon. Bens. F. Tuomas, LL.D., of Boston. 
James Lenox, Esq., of New York. 


Council : 


Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 

Samuet F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 

Rey. Epwarp E. Hats, of Boston. 

JosErH Sarcent, M.D., of Worcester. 

Cuartes Drang, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Rev. Sera Sweersrr, D.D., of Worcester. 

Hon. Ricnarp Froratnenam, LL.D., of Charlestown. 
Hon. Henry Cuarry, LL.D., of Worcester. 

Hon. J. Hammonn Trumeutt, LL.D., of Hartford, Ct. 
Samurt A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 

Sreptren Sarispury, Jr., Esq., of Worcester. 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hammonp Trumeutt, LL.D., of Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 


Hon. Emory Wasuzurn, LL.D., of Cambridge. 


c 
Recording Secretary. 


Col. Jonn D. Wasuzurn, of Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Naruantet Paine, Esq., of Worcester. 


Committee of Publication : 
Samuet F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rev. E. E. Harz, of Boston. 
Cuartes Deane, LL.D., of Cambridge. 


Auditors : 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 


Hon. Exsenezer Torrey, of Fitchburg. 


The President called attention to the fact that the mate- 
rials for the notice of Col. Wynnz, in a former report of the 
Council, were principally furnished by his friend, Ricuarp 
A. Brocx, Esq. 

Cuaries Deanz, LL.D., reminding the Society of the 
fragmentary state in which the Records of the Great Coun- 
cil of New England were, spoke of a very important dis- 
covery which had been made within a few months. He 
referred to the finding of three additional pages, deter- 
mining the date of the division of the New England coast 
among the Patentees. Mr. Deane read a portion of his 
notes on the subject, and the Society unanimously voted, on 
motion of Judge Thomas, that he be requested to prepare 
them for publication with the proceedings of this meeting. 

Rev. A. P. Peanopy, D.D., after a humorous allusion to 
the fact that the report of the Nominating Committee had 
omitted the titles of the gentlemen named therein, said that 
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he could now authoritatively state that the letter recently 
published, purporting to be written by Thomas Carlyle, in 
which that eminent man treats with contempt the action of 
Harvard University in conferring an honorary degree upon 
him, is a hoax. This declaration by Dr. Pzasopy was re- 
ceived with much satisfaction by the Society. 

The Hon. P. Emory Axpricu was called upon by the 
President to read an essay he was supposed to have pre- 
pared, on the subject of the criminal laws of the Colony and 
Commonwealth. Judge Axpricn, in response, stated that he 
had not brought his notes on the subject with him, but had 
given the subject thought during a vacation period, and 
stated the points which had impressed him chiefly in relation 
to it. He had considered the condition of the laws at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, traced their 
changes to the present time, and sought to ascertain the 
moving causes of those changes. Judge Axpricaw did not 
believe in the theory of the present epidemic of crime. He 
believed there never was a time when, on the whole, life and 
property were more secure than now. He believed that any 
attempt to excite alarm and apprehension was unwise and 
unwarrantable. Nor was he willing to assign to the “tramp 
nuisance” so important a relation to crime as had of late 
been claimed for it. 

Judge Axpricu’s remarks were listened to with marked 
attention, and it was voted that he be requested to fur- 
nish his notes for publication with the proceedings of this 
meeting. 

Hon. B. F. Tuomas spoke of some of the suggestions of 
Judge Arpricu. He desired to express his hearty concur- 


rence in the belief that the present time was the best time 
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that had ever existed. He believed the country was better 
off in every respect than fifty years ago — the people wiser, 
more moral, more truly religious. The idea that we were 
degenerate sons was one against which he would protest 
with all the emphasis of hearty conviction. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, in behalf of the clergy, expressed 
the hope that Judge Atpricu’s paper would be printed, as 
containing most valuable suggestions and facts for the use 
and encouragement of that profession. 

Hon. Grorer F. Hoar also added a few words upon the 
same subject. He illustrated the tendency of men to look 
back for the era of purity in morals and polities, by reading 
a few lines from a poem delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, at Dartmouth College, in 1803, by J. Warren 
Brackett. 

Hon. Henry Cuarrin, Rey. Dr. Dexter, Rev. Dr. Extis, 
and Rev. Epwarp H. Hatz, briefly remarked upon the gen- 
eral subject brought forward by Judge Axpricu. 

The Recording Secretary submitted the recommendation 
by the Council of the following gentlemen for membership 
of the Society: Epmunp Quincy, Esq., of Dedham; Rey. 
W. R. Hountineron, D.D., of Worcester; and they were, by 
ballot, unanimously elected. 


The annual meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN PD. WASHBURN, 


Recording Secretary. 





——— 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


In accordance with a long custom, as authoritative as the 
By-Law which requires it, the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society respectfully submit their semi-annual 
report, on its condition. They find it an agreeable duty to 
note the continued prosperity of the library. Its growth 
during the six months has been steady and satisfactory, and 
its use has been very generally extended to scholars and 
others, who have come hither—some from a long distance— 
to consult its books. The accession of pamphlets has been 
large, and while many of them are of no special rarity, 
some of them are of a good deal of value. It is impossible 
to say with truth that an ordinary pamphlet is worthless, 
for the time may come when its humble pages will fur- 
nish an obscure date that is wanted to filla great gap. Or 
it may furnish a single fact that will fit in between two other 
facts, and the three will come together, like pieces of a 
puzzle, and be broad enough to establish a principle. Mr. 
Savage has said that he would give a hundred dollars a 
line for five lines about John Harvard. The time was when 
every incident in Harvard’s life could have been given in 
detail, but it was not known then that he was to found a col- 
lege which was to spread out into a great university. Just 
such information as Mr. Savage wanted is furnished every 
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day in pamphlets, about some modest benefactor whose 
name may stand at some future period as John Harvard’s 
does, but whom nobody cares for now. How valuable 
would be even a half-dozen lines about Shakspeare, such as 
might have been written by the most insignificant pam- 
phleteer of his age,—such as perhaps was written, but which, 
for the want of an Antiquarian Society, was lost to posterity. 
We have the authority of Milton that a wise man will make 
better use of an idle pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred 
Scripture. A hint in even an old almanac may put an author 
on the right track in following a subject. We find the trace 
where we little expect to find it. Nothing, according to a 
French proverb, is more probable than the improbable. 

The sure and safe way then is for an antiquarian library 
to collect anything and everything in the shape of a book, 
pamphlet, broadside or ballad, on the supposition that the 
time may come when it will pay to winnow the chaff to find 
the grain. This holds good particularly in a new country, 
where society is not wholly formed,—is somewhat transitory 
in its character,—and its best reflection is found in the 
local literature. The habits of thought of a people are best 
shown in what comes from the printing-press. Everywhere, 
the demand regulates the supply ; and this is true of literary 
matters as of grosser materials. The train of public thought 
at the present time is sufficiently indicated by present publi- 
cations. Never before was printing used so much as now to 
scatter abroad individual opinions and new ideas in religion, 
morals, philosophy, political economy, and other questions 
that strike deep into the human mind. And in no other 
country is this means employed so much as in our own, 
because printing is cheap, the press free and reading general. 
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To preserve this reflection of our age for future generations, 
these pamphlets are of great value and should be saved. 

The Council are glad to know that particular pains have 
been taken by Mr. Haven and Mr. Barton to collect local 
histories and historical addresses. Special efforts have been 
made now for several years to obtain such publications. 
These are usually printed in small editions and soon become - 
searce. The books of this class are added by the generosity 
of Judge Thomas, who provided means to buy for the 
library many volumes that were wanted for its shelves. It 
is difficult to overestimate the importance of an accurate 
town history. It deals with the first principles and the sim- 
plest form of political organization, which are the character- 
istic features of a town government. It goes back to the 
beginning, and furnishes an abundance of the raw material 
to the general historian who comes afterwards and who 
views the subject from a broader stand-point. A town is 
fortunate, indeed, that has a local antiquary to write its 
history. The earlier such an undertaking is begun, the 
better, as the sources of information are, in part, the old 
inhabitants whose tenure of life is slender; in part, private 
collections of letters and papers which are liable to be 
scattered and lost after the death of the owners. 

The Council take pleasure in calling the attention of the 
Society to the Indian relics displayed in the cabinets. Since 
the endowment of the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge, the 
subject of American Archeology has been studied with 
increased zeal, and a new impetus has been given to this 
branch of science. Anything connected with the North 
American Indians is deemed worthy of the study of the 
antiquary. The stone tools and weapons of the Aborigines 
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—with the fragments of their pottery and the remains of 
their-shell heaps—furnish much that is known about the 
habits and customs of that unfortunate race. It is a singular 
fact that certain forms of domestic implements among them 
are nearly identical with those found among primitive peo- 
ple in other and distant parts of the world. The true 
explanation of this doubtless is that they are the simplest 
expression of human needs. Give to savage races a want, 
and they will find a common remedy if within their reach. 
Limited as is the language of these relies, they speak with 
unmistakable sound. Some of them tell of the skill re- 
quired to form them and of the cunning craftsmen that lived 
in those days. Others reveal that the material was brought 
in the rough from a distance, and then fashioned by the 
native artisans. The shell-heaps make known the character 
of their food, in part, with all the certainty of a bill of fare 
at the Parker House, and wild game was considered then as 
much of a luxury as now. The ornamentation on their 
pottery shows an artistical taste, an impulse towards the 
beautiful, which they themselves could neither explain nor 
understand. 

The report of the Librarian, which forms a part of the 
report of the Council, gives the accessions in detail, and 
makes such statements and suggestions as may seem proper. 
They show that the Library was never more useful than 
now, and that its friends keep it constantly in mind. The 
report of the Treasurer, also making a part of this report, 
shows a healthy condition of the funds. They are invested 
rather with a view to safety and security than to large 
dividends. 

It is the sad duty of the Council to note the deaths in the 


— 
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Society, of which five have occurred since the last meeting. 

Jean Frédéric de Waldeck, who was chosen a member of 
this Society October 23, 1839, died in Paris, on the second 
of May last. He was distinguished not only as a traveller 
and an artist, but also as having passed, by nearly a decade, 
the disputed boundary of the hundredth year of life. He 
was born March 16, 1766, and at the time of his death 
had reached the remarkable age of 109 years, one month 


and 14 days. There seems to be no reasonable doubt about 


the date of his birth. He came from an ancient family of 


Prague, and from an early period of his life was engaged in 
labors that kept him in the world’s eye. His case in this 
respect is unlike the instances of extreme old age so fre- 
quently reported in this country among the lower classes— 
notably among the blacks—where the absence of registra- 
tion of the time of birth gives the opportunity for extrava- 
gant reports which cannot be refuted. When only nineteen 
years of age he went with Levaillant to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in South Africa. On his return to Paris, in 1788, he 
began the study of art and worked under the direction of 
David and Prud’hon. This experience was afterwards of 
much service to him in his travels. 

In the year 1793 de Waldeck was present at the siege of 
Toulon, and in 1794 joined the army in Italy as a volunteer. 
In 1798 he followed the expedition into Egypt, not as a 
soldier, however, but as an observer. After the failure of 
Napoleon’s designs in that region, de Waldeck determined to 
travel in Africa, and accordingly, he set out with four other 
adventurers on an expedition which was to traverse the con- 
tinent from north to south. Sickness, however, attacked the 
little party, and his four companions died, leaving him alone. 
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He was able only to reach the Portuguese settlements on the 
coast after four months of danger and privation. In the 
year 1819 he visited Chili, and later made an archeological 
expedition in Guatemala, and on his return established him- 
self in London. Here he was engaged in preparing the 
lithographic drawings which were to illustrate a work upon 
the ruins of Palenque and Chiapas. Thinking that the 
designs he had been employed to put on stone were incor- 
rect, he determined to visit the ruins for himself, which he . 
did, and passed three years studying them in detail, and 
making maps of the region. On his return to Europe, after 
an absence of twelve years in the New World, he sold to 
the French government his drawings made in Palenque, and 
their publication was begun in 1863. After his one 
hundredth year he himself made the lithographs for the work. 
Ten years ago two of his pictures attracted considerable 
attention, because he had put on the frame these words: 
“Recreations of a Centenarian”—an inscription that is 
beyond the reach of most artists. 

Mr. George Brinley, of Hartford, died on the sixteenth of 
last May, at Hamilton, Bermuda, whither he had gone in the 
hope to regain failing health. He was born May 15, 1817, 
and at the time of his death was just 58 years of age. His 
father was George Brinley, of Boston, at one time a promi- 
nent merchant of that city, and his mother, Catharine Put- 
nam, was a granddaughter of General Israel Putnam. 
During a sojourn in Florida, more than a year ago, he con- 
tracted a malarial fever from which he never recovered. 

Mr. Brinley was a man of elegant tastes and a learned 
bibliographer, always ready to impart his knowledge to 
those who desired information. He devoted himself chiefly 
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to literary pursuits and had collected a remarkable library, 
particularly rich in books relating to early American histo- 
ry, and in those of early American imprint. It contains 
six fine copies of Eliot’s Indian Bible. There are but few 
libraries in the country of equal value or of greater extent. 

Mr. Brinley was elected a member of this Society Octo- 
ber 23, 1846, and has at various periods made valuable gifts 
to the library. At the last annual meeting the Librarian’s 
report contained an account of his generosity in having, at 
his expense, the Society’s copy of the second edition of 
Eliot’s Indian Bible pass through elaborate processes of 
reparation, completion and binding, in the establishment 
of Francis Bedford, of London. The honorary degree of 
A.M. was conferred upon him by Yale College, in 1868. 
He was president of the Trustees of the Wadsworth Library, 
and vice president of the Wadsworth Athenzum, at the time 
of his death. For many years he was an active director in 
the Pheenix Bank, as well as one of the trustees in the State 
Savings Bank. 

The Honorable Edward Mellen, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Worcester bar, died at Wayland, May 24th. He 
was born in Westboro’, September 26, 1802, graduated at 
Brown University in 1823, and was admitted to the bar in 
Middlesex County, in 1828. He opened an office in East 
Cambridge, where he continued to practise until the autumn 
of 1830, when he removed to Wayland. Here he remained, 
practising chiefly in the Courts of Middlesex County until 
1847, when he was appointed, by Governor Briggs, a justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. Seven years later he was 
made, by Governor Washburn, Chief Justice of the same 
Court, which position he held until 1859, when the Court 
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was abolished and the Superior Court established in its 
stead. On retiring from the bench, Judge Mellen opened 
an office in Worcester and continued to practise until the 
infirmities of age rendered it impossible for him to attend to 
professional labor. For several years after this he remained 
at his home in Wayland, gradually failing in health and 
strength, until at last paralysis ended his life. He was an 
industrious lawyer and an upright judge. His reading and 
information, beyond the limits of his profession, were exten- 
sive and accurate. He became a member of this Society 
October 22, 1860, and from 1861 to 1865, was its Recording 
Secretary. For several years he was one of the trustees of 
Brown University. The Doctorate of Laws was conferred 
upon him by his Alma Mater in 1854. 

The Reverend Charles Wentworth Upham died June 15, 
at Salem. He was the son of Josbua Upham, of Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, and was born in the city of St. John, New 
Brunswick, May 4, 1802. His father was a descendant of 
an old colonial family and a graduate of Harvard in the 
class of 1763,—a class-mate, room-mate and life-long friend 
of the Honorable Timothy Pickering,— whose life was after- 
wards completed by the subject of this notice. During the 
Revolutionary War the father incurred the displeasure of the 
Whigs, and on that account was compelled to leave his 
home. He went to New Brunswick, where he was made a 
judge of the Supreme Court and a member of the council. 
His son Charles entered college at Cambridge, in 1817, and 
graduated in due course, taking high rank among his class- 
mates, of whom many became distinguished men in different 
parts of the country. Passing through the usual course of 
theological study at the Divinity School, he was invited soon 
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after to become the associate pastor of the First Church in 
Salem, with the Reverend John Prince. At that period, 
the old fires of sectarian strife were still raging, and Mr. 
Upham was thoroughly imbued with the controversial spirit 
of the day. Here he remained until December 8, 1844, 
when he was obliged to resign, on account of an affection 
of the throat. He afterwards devoted himself to literary 
labors, and ultimately became prominent in political affairs. 
At one time he edited the Christian Review, and at another 
the Christian Register, besides contributing to the North 
American Review and other publications of high character. 
He delivered orations, eulogies and addresses, on public 
occasions, many of which have been printed. 

Mr. Upham took an active part in the political canvass of 
1848, advocating the claims of General Taylor; he was 
Mayor of Salem in 1852; a State Representative and Senator 
for several years, and for two years was the presiding officer 
of the Senate; a member of the 33d Congress of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, a member of the State 
Constitutional Convention, in 1853, besides holding other 
public positions, all which he filled with dignity and honor. 
He was chosen a member of this Society October 21, 1855. 

Among his writings are these: “Letters on the Logos,” 
published in 1828; “Lectures on Witchcraft,” 18315; “Life 
of Sir Henry Vane,” for Sparks’s American Biography, 
1835; “Life of John CO. Fremont,” 1856; and “Salem 
Witcheraft,” in two volumes, 1867. He wrote a memoir of 
the Reverend John Prince, which is in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and other memoirs for 
“The National Portrait Gallery.” The “Life of Timothy 
Pickering ” was his latest work of magnitude. 
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He also wrote a Life of George Washington, in the form 
of an autobiography, which was printed in 1840. The pub- 
lication of this work gave rise to litigation, as it was consid- 
ered an infringement of the copyright held by Mr. Sparks, 
and the author and publishers were restrained by injunction 
from making it public. The stereotype plates, however, had 
been cast and a few impressions struck off, without the 
knowledge of Mr. Upham. The writer of this report 
remembers showing him, six years ago, a copy of this 
edition, bearing the imprint of Boston, which was the first 
time he had ever seen one, and he so wrote on the fly-leaf 
of one of the volumes. The plates were afterwards taken 
to England, where an edition of the work was published. 

Professor Increase Allen Lapham, of Milwaukee, died 
suddenly September 14. He was born at Palmyra, New 
York, March 7, 1811, and was chosen a member of this 
Society April 27, 1853. At one time he was a civil en- 
gineer, employed on the Welland canal, and afterwards on 
the canal around the falls of the Ohio, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. He was, from 1833 to 1835, secretary of the Ohio 
Board of Canal Commissioners, and in 1838 he removed to 
Milwaukee, where he lived until the time of his death. In 
1862 he was chosen president of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, and in 1873 was appointed State Geologist and 
began making a thorough geological and topographical sur- 
vey of the State. At one time he was president of the Old 
Settlers’ Club, of Milwaukee county. 

He was a prolific writer, having been a frequent contribu- 
tor to scientific journals and other publications. Among his 
productions are, “ Wisconsin, its Geography, Topography, 
History, Geology and Mineralogy,” which passed through 
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two editions; “Geological Map of Wisconsin,” and “An- 
tiquities of Wisconsin.” He was a hard worker and a dili- 
gent scholar. In 1860 Amherst College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

It was a common custom of his to get into a boat and pull 
off for a few hours’ fishing in Oconomowoc lake. Usually 
there was some one with him, but on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, September 14, he went alone, and in the early evening 
he was found in the bottom of the boat, lying lifeless upon 
his face, his hand tightly clutching one of the oars. He had 
suffered for some years from an affection of the heart, and 
this was the probable cause of his death. 

The appearance of a fourth volume of the History of New 
England, by a member of this Society, is an event of suf- 
ficient importance in the literary history of the country to be 
mentioned in this report. The volume treats of an im- 
portant period, extending from the expulsion of Sir Edmund 
Andros to the removal of Governor Belcher by the British 
Government, in 1741. This includes the witchcraft tragedy 
and the administration of Joseph Dudley. The work shows 
in every page the thoroughness of research, the accuracy of 
statement and the elegance of style that are found only in 
the writings of the most accomplished historians. The 
scholars of the country will await with eager anticipation 
the fifth and last volume, which will complete the provincial 
history of New England. 

There is a tendency in the human mind to divide time into 
round periods, and with the average man there is a fasci- 
nation about a century which does not belong to other divisions 
of time. It is a sentiment not wholly destitute of reason. 


In our decimal notation the number ¢en plays an important 
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part and is a kind of unit. Etymologically it is connected 
with the fingers of the hand, and a hundred, etymologically 
as well as numerically ten tens, is a large unit, a natural 
division of duration. Some thousands of years ago, and yet 
a million of years removed from the period of the man- 
monkey, to our rude Sanskrit or Aryan speaking ancestor, 
ten of his companions ranged in a line, each with all the 
fingers outstretched, may have vividly represented the primi- 
tive meaning of dakan-dakanta—ten tens,—tihun-tihund, 
hund, hundred, hundare, centuria, century. This is a space 
of time so long that it is very rarely covered by a human 
life —so long that the recollection of not one human being 
in a million goes back to its beginning. It is so far back in 
the past that the events are sufticiently shrouded in obscurity 
to be favorable for the use of the imagination. And yet this 
great unit of time is so short that we all have talked with 
those — our grandsires perhaps— who lived one hundred 
years ago —so short that we are still interested in the deeds, 
and sympathize with the actors, of that time. 

Recognizing then this sentiment, we come to the fact that 
it is now a century since the war of the Revolution began. 
It is true that the causes which led to it were smouldering 
for many years before 1775, but it was not until then that 
they burst forth into flames and fired the public mind. It 
was then that the first general resistance was made to the 
power with which successful rebellion had never grappled. 
It was then that the first battles were fought in the war that 
ereated the United States of America. It is impossible to 
have now a clear understanding of the feelings of hope and 
doubt and despair that agitated the hearts of the men 
and women of that time. It is enough to know that the 
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men contended with the enemy in the field and that the 
women struggled with hardships at home. And it is highly 
fit now that these deeds should be commemorated anew by 
ceremony and speech. In this way public attention is called 
to the merits and virtues of the men of that period, and 
while this will not affect them, it may be of service to us. It 
was eminently proper, therefore, that the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle of Bunker Hill, which has occurred since 
the last meeting of the Society, should be noted in a marked 
manner. The orator of the day was distinguished by his 
services in peace and in war, and was himself a descendant 
of one of the heroes of the Battle. His felicitous effort was 
not the least part of the success that attended the celebra- 
tion. From the wide-spread enthusiasm excited by the affair 
throughout the country we foresee that the national cen- 
tennial celebration of next year will prove all that its most 
ardent friends desire. We shall have the material interests 
of the country shown to the world on a vaster scale than has 
ever before been exhibited. Such periodical displays mark 
from time to time, the progress in the different departments 
of labor. The development of the agricultural and me- 
chanical industries, during the last few years even, would 
astonish those not familiar with the facts. New trades have 
sprung up and others have been developed, in what was 
lately the wilderness, furnishing employment to thousands 
of workmen who have made the forests give way to towns 
and cities. Railways radiating from hives of human indus- 
try and intersecting with other centres of business, have 
been built to exchange the products of labor. The loco- 
motive traverses, daily, vast plains hardly yet relinquished by 
herds of buffaloes. Mountains have been scaled and pierced, 
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which until now have stood as impassable barriers. It is not 
necessary to go back a hundred years to note the contrast, 
for we ourselves see it,—magna pars fuimus. Much as 
preceding generations have bequeathed to us, the present 
age has done its share for the material interests of posterity. 

The electric telegraph, an invention of our times, practi- 
cally annihilating space in the sending of messages, has 
worked wonders in science and in the more practical affairs 
of life. By means of it the words of Puck become a reality 
when he says: 


T’ll put a girdle round about the Earth 
In forty minutes. 


If the ocean telegraph had been in operation at that time, 
the battle of New Orleans, in 1815, would not have been 
fought. It occurred a fortnight after the treaty of peace 
had been signed at Ghent, though the tidings of this treaty 
were not received until a month after the battle. The 
chances are that Andrew Jackson would not have been 
president of the United States if he had not gained that 
battle, nor would Martin Van Buren have succeeded to the 
same high position if he had not been associated with him. 
This will serve as an illustration of the influence the tele- 
graph may have on human affairs. 

The many inventions for saving labor originate in this 
modern spirit of advance and improvement. Mills are run 
by intricate and ingenious machinery that can do almost 
anything but think and talk. And there is a class of in- 
ventions so domestic in their character that they seem almost 
like members of the family. The sewing-machine, of which 
there are so many varieties, is in daily use throughout the 
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country. Ina single hour it will do the work which a pair 
of hands cannot do in a whole day. The effect of these 
labor-saving machines is to give somebody more leisure or 
more time for other work. Whatever increases the power 
of labor cheapens the product, and adds to human comfort 
and enjoyment. 

The genius of invention and discovery will not rest here, 
but will continue through the second century of our national 
existence. There will be new principles established and new 
applications of old principles, and those who witness the 
bi-centennial celebration of our country will look back on 
us very much as we look back on those who founded our 
government. It fell to them to contend with a foreign 
enemy, but it falls to us to deal with one that is domestic 
and not confined to any section. The great danger now is 
the lack of honesty in private and official lite. This comes 
from the haste to get rich on the part of avaricious men, the 
large fortunes made by contracts with the government during 
the Rebellion serving as evil examples. Other causes 
favor this condition of things, but these are the main ones. 
There have been of late some startling instances of dis- 
honesty all over the land, and the country appears to be 
passing through an epidemic of crime. In its character it 
may be a condition incident to the peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances of the last fifteen years. If so, one may 
regard it as an infantile disease like measles or chicken-pox, 
which the nation is having in its youth. Jt should be 
remembered that centuries are to a people what a few years 
are to an individual. During the reign of William III. there 
seems to have been a similar state of affairs in England. 
Macaulay says that “the peculation and venality by which 
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the official men of that age were in the habit of enriching 
themselves had excited in the public mind a feeling such as 
could not but vert itself, sooner or later, in some formidable 
explosion.” And he tells how the City of London and the 
East India Company, the two wealthiest corporations in the 
Kingdom, had been largely employed for the purpose of 
corrupting great men, and how public money, issued from 
the Exchequer for a special purpose, had been diverted into 
the pockets of peculators. And how money had been re- 
turned to the giver when detection was near, how large 
sums had mysteriously disappeared and could not be traced. 
The student of the history of England in the years 1694-95 
will recognize the exact counterpart of these transactions in 
this country and in this very day. The newspapers tell us 
of Credit Mobilier, of Pacific Mail subsidies, of embezzle- 
ments in building and repairing court houses, state houses 
and post offices, of canal jobs, and frauds in the Indian sup- 
plies. The story of infamy sounds like a twice-told tale. 
From this disgraceful disease we also shall recover; it is 
not a symptom of incurable national decay and corruption. 

At the centennial exhibition the progress in the different 
branches of our industry will be clearly set forth. The 
strides that have been taken onward are both rapid and 
long. The manufactories of the East, the plantations of the 
South, the large farms of the West and the mines of the 
still farther West will all be represented. The people of 
these sections will come together and profit by the associa- 
tion. But the lesson of the hour will not be learned unless 
it tends to heal old troubles and past differences. It will be 
found out that there is good in all and that none are all 
good. A better acquaintance with one another will promote 
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better opinions of one another. Every one will see some- 


thing in his neighbor to commend, and perhaps something in 
himself to correct. 


For the Council, 


SAMUEL A. GREEN. 





Report of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 


lowing semi-annual Report for the six months ending October 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, April 28, 1875, was $31,567.76 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 1,162.46 




















20, 1875. 


$32,730.22 

Paid for salaries and incidental expenses, . . 1,152.95 
Present amount of the Fund, .......-. $31,577.27 

The Collection and Research Fund, April 28, 1875, was $15,604.74 

Received for dividends and interest since,. . 458.98 

16,063.72 

Paid for books and part of Librarian’s salary, 259.20 
Present amount of the Fund,.......-. $15,804.52 

The Bookbinding Fund, April 28, 1875, was... . $9,527.33 

Received for dividends and interest since,. . 262.50 

9,789.83 


Paid for binding and part of Asst. Librarian’s 
BAlALY wheres tip eae) ebiet ic) bp Ww ee oes ahs 788.15 


Present amount of the Fund,.......-. 


The Publishing Fund, April 23, 1875, was... . . $9,428.97 
Received for dividends, sccm. «kstGre: wes ose 285.97 


9,714.94 
Paid for expense on History of Printing, and 


for printing semi-annual report,.,... .- 861.17 








Present amount of the Fund,........ 


The Salisbury Building Fund, April 23, 1875, was. . $12,236.32 
Received for dividends and interest since, . . 877.50 


Present amount of the Fund,. ....... 


$9,001.68 


$8,853.77 


$12,613.82 
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The Isaac Davis Fund, April 28, 1875, was... . . $638.80 
Received as addition to the Fund, from Hon. 

RC RULAVIS SON of cra taaiyrcl- | > Say ates 400.00 

Received for interest since April 23, 1875,. . 18.50 











Present amount of the Fund,........ $1,057.30 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund, April 23, 1875, was. . . $1,809.28 
] Received for interest since,......... 88.50 
Present amount of the Fund,........ $1,347.78 
Total of the Seven Funds, .... $80,256.14 
Writes is a balance from the donation of Hon. B. F. 
; Thomas, for the purchase of Local Histories, of 2.15 2.15 


i)? : $80,258.29 
a ; 2 a, 
Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, . . >. $588.29 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in— 





Bank Stocks. 5 ss ale tests whe >. eee eee | 
Railroad Bonds,. ..-+++se-eee-+ es 7,000.00 
City BOUdSsS. «<< «pete demons sree emeane 1,000.00 
Cash) ci. Sate » pps ei eae ee eee 53.17 
; $8,853.77 
The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 
Railroad:Stock, <2 = «es = © eeu tues $1,200.00 


Railroad Bonds,. ... + +++ +e 2,000.00 
Gity Bonds 0s tener eetcn wets emer sete 
BADE StOCK, (tence teisaiel cheers MoMin ons 900.00 — 
CASH: fe5 sic Ms aeee tae Kalen ois ot oe nen 
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The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 


SPailrodd Btock; \.s. 6 «boa lecnweeee + > ORDO : “43 
Clty Bondatl Gie- nis moe tease SOF ( 
United States Bonds, ..- +++ +++ 


Gash, seni. te rye fo io alo ns ae OS) suas. © 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue list of accessions during the last six months, if it has no 
features of peculiar interest and importance, shows no 
falling off in the character and average numbers of our semi- 
annual statements. 

This record of additions to the library, in the way of gifts, 
exchanges, deposits, and other modes of increase, may fairly 
enough be regarded as a means of estimating the activity of 
archeological and historical pursuits in the community, as 
well as the degree of public favor to our particular insti- 
tution. If the different departments of national history, 
the history of towns, of families and persons, of parties and 
sects, through their organs, and the results of research or 
scientific progress by learned bodies, are well represented, 
we may infer that the general interest in such studies is well 
sustained; and if the members and friends of our society 
maintain their customary thoughtfulness and liberality in 
contributions to the library, it is presumptive evidence of 
good influences emanating froin it. 

It will be observed that two American works belonging 
to the highest class of history are mentioned in the list, viz: 
Mr. Herbert H. Bancroft’s elaborate volumes on the Native 
Races of the Pacific Coast, and the 4th volume of Dr. 
Paltrey’s History of New England. The first three volumes 
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of Mr. Bancroft’s work, relating, Ist, to the Wild Tribes— 
2d, to the Civilized Nations—38d, to Myths and Languages— 
presented by him, have been followed by his 4th volume, 
devoted to antiquities proper. This treats of monumental 
archeology, and is intended to present a detailed description 
of all material relics of the past discovered within the terri- 
tory under consideration ; while two chapters are given to a 
general review of remains outside of the limit of this territory 
—those of South America and the Eastern United States. 

Nothing so broad in scope, and so careful in extensive 
preparation, has before been undertaken in the examination 
of these subjects; and Mr. Bancroft’s treatment of them 
has received the high approbation of the most competent 
judges. 

The fruition of many years of collection and comparison 
of all attainable sources of evidence, in four large volumes 
of description and discussion, certainly marks an important 
era in American Archeology, the result of which cannot yet 
be foreseen. How many knotty questions are to find solu- 
tion, how many mysteries are to be dispelled, and how much 
light is to be thrown upon the character and condition of 
man in the pre-historic ages, by the facts which Mr. Ban- 
croft has brought together beneath his intellectual spectro- 
scope, it is too soon to conjecture. 

Dr. Palfrey’s new volume carries his History of New 
England so far forward that one more volume would bring 
down the narrative to the opening of the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

All lovers of genuine history will unite in the hope that a 
writer so learned and able, so impartial, so candid and so 
wise, may have health and strength to complete this 
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crowning labor of his life. A faithful and honest narrative of 
events occurring in New England from the settlement of the 
country to the eve of its political independence, having the 
attractions of finished literary merit also, is an acquisition to 
be duly appreciated. Many of the questions that have from 
time to time separately come before this Society for elucida- 
tion, Dr. Palfrey has considered, and virtually settled, in 
their proper connection with the other questions of their 
period, and with the general history of the country. 

In connection with these two publications, the one relating 
to western archeeology, the other to the history of our own 
particular section of country, we may refer to the Reports 
of United States exploring expeditions in the remarkable 
regions of the Yellow Stone River, so prolitic of discoveries, 
ethnological as well as geological, that have come to us from 
the Government, as belonging with the first, and to the new 
edition of the Memoir of Josiah Quincy, Jr., 1744-1775, 
edited by Miss E. 8S. Quincy, and received from her, which 
is naturally associated with New England history. And 
belonging to national history at a slightly later period we 
have from the New York Historical Society, the 6th volume 
of their Collections, containing Vol. LI. of the Lee Papers, 
1778-1782. 

In this day of fac-simile illustrations by means of new 
and more economical processes, their application to cata~ 
logues of rare books is worthy of particular attention. The 
typography and general aspect of a book, especially an 
illustrated one, are parts of its character and meaning, 
which cannot be omitted from its description without leay- 
ing the impression of its nature incomplete. 

In his republication of the catalogue of books printed 
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before 1601, in the library of the late John Carter Brown, 
Mr. Bartlett has introduced this method of representation 
with great beauty and effect. His learning and diligence 
are thus appropriately accompanied by the best efforts of 
typographical skill, and make this volume a bibliographical 
gem. It was sent to us by Mr. Bartlett, in the name of 
Mrs. Brown. 

Genealogy, it will be seen, oceupies its place in the list in 
the contributions from Commodore George H. Preble, Col. 
A. H. Hoyt, Mr. E. B. Crane, of Worcester, and Mr. W. H. 
Whitmore, of Boston. Mr. Deane applies his process of 
destructive analysis in his paper on Judge Lowell and the 
Massachusetts Declaration of Rights. 

President Salisbury, by his learned examination of recent 
alleged discoveries on the site of Ancient Troy, and their 
relation to the Homeric Poems, has apparently drawn the 
attention of Athenian savans to our institution, as will pres- 
ently be scen ; while his correspondence on that subject with 
Prof. Otto Keller, of Freiburg, in Breisgau, has led to the 
gift from that gentleman of his own archeological publi- 
cations. 

The new curator of the Peabody Museum, Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, signalizes his appointment by a published account 
of his archeological researches in Kentucky and Indiana ; 
and our active member, Mr. Smucker, of Ohio, keeps at 
work on antiquarian and historical subjects in his own 
neighborhood. 

It has always been deemed a very desirable object of 
effort to induce authors, especially those who have been 
voluminous writers, to aid the Society in making up as com- 
plete a series as possible of their publications for the library. 
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Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody and Col. Thomas W. Uigeinson 
have kindly responded to an expression of this desire to the 
extent of their present ability. 

Some of the miscellaneous contributions received have 
been considerable in point of numbers. 

For example, there came from Mr. Saml. 8. Green, of the 
Worcester City Library, and his brother, Mr. James Green, 
85 books and 883.pamphlets; from Charles H. Doe & Co., 
proprietors of the Worcester Gazette, 6 books and 330 
pamphlets; from our President, the two illustrated vols. on 
the trees and shrubs of Massachusetts, recently published 
by Mr. George B. Emerson, 239 pamphlets, and 64 numbers 
of The Singer's Journal, containing 3,200 popular songs ; 
from Edward W. Lincoln, Esq., 180 nos. of Magazines ; 
from Messrs. Grout & Putnam, book-sellers, 5 books, 5 en- 
gravings, and 147 pamphlets; from our Treasurer, Mr. 
Paine, 121 pamphlets, a file of the Christian Union, and 
various minor matters; from Miss Caroline C. Moore, 22 
books and 70 pamphlets. Parcels were also received from 
Mr. ©. B. Metealf, of Worcester, Hon. 8. 8. Cox, member of 
Congress from New York, and our regular contributors, Dr. 
S. A. Green, Rev. Dr. Sweetser, Mr. Munsell, of Albany, and 
the Assistant Librarian. 

In former days we were largely dependent on Col. T. W. 
Higginson, and Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, for the 
Reform publications of the day. Mr. May kindly continues 
to supply The Woman’s Journal and The Liberal Christian, 
accompanied by other desirable gifts. 

For larger collections of newspapers and magazines, we 
have been indebted to the Worcester County Mechanics 
Association, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
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Worcester Board of Trade, for the products of their reading 
rooms; and to the City National Bank, and the Worcester 
National Bank, for their files of newspapers. William 
Cross, Esq., of the last named institution, has been good 
enough to add a package of brokers’ prices current. 

It would be an interesting thing for posterity if we could 
levy upon business institutions and business men for the mis- 
cellaneous papers that collect in their offices; and it is good 
policy to let it be understood that they are always acceptable 
and duly appreciated. 

One representative emblem of business energy and enter- 
prise that we have received is of such a magnificent char- 
acter that it deserves a place among the finer works of art. 
It is an illustrated, or rather an exemplified catalogue, of the 
variety of locks, from the burglar-proof guardian of a sub- 
treasury vault to the humblest padlock of a carpet-bag, 
manufactured at the establishment of Messrs. Mallory, 
Wheeler & Co., of New Haven. In this folio volume each 
article is exhibited exactly as it appears, in material, color, 
and details of construction, as if the object itself was before 
the eye. The cost is said to have been not less than eighty 
thousand dollars. Copies are given to their larger custom- 
ers, and at the suggestion of Mr. Samuel Woodward, of the 
firm of Kinnicutt & Co., of this city, to one of these copies, 
in rich binding, has been assigned the position of an histori- 
cal document on our shelves. 

We have gathered such of the special and peculiar publi- 
cations growing out of the centennial celebration of the 
Lexington and Concord battles, and the battle of Bunker 
Hill, as have come in our way. We were to have had for 
our cabinet the tongue of the bell which sounded the alarm 
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at Lexington, from Mr. T. W. Wellington, of this city,*a 
native of that town; but he has, wisely perhaps, determined 
to return it to its original home, and has given this Society, 
in its stead, a dozen copies of Mr. Everett’s address at Lex- 
ington in 1835, reprinted with a woodcut of this unruly 
member, whose call for resistance to arbitrary power is so 
memorable an event. 

Rey. Dr. Ellis has presented copies of his account of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, in the several forms of its publi- 
cation. 

Eight volumes of local histories, now so elaborately pre- 
pared and illustrated, have been added to our growing col- 
lection of that important class of publications; seven are 
from the donation of Judge Thomas, and one, of Acworth, 
N. H., filled with portraits of its prominent citizens, and 
commanding a high price as a rare book, is from Mr. Henry 
Hubbard, of Virginia. 

Hon. Isaac Davis has added eleven volumes to his alcove 
of works relating to Spanish America; and his son, Mr. 
Joseph E. Davis, has given us a New Testament in the 
Esquimaux tongue, as the fruit of a recent excursion to 
Labrador. 

Professor Edward E. Salisbury, of New Haven, has com- 
mitted to our care two ancient volumes that have been heir- 
looms in the family of his late wife. These are “Tomus 
Primus of Opera Omnia Theologica Johannis Calvini,” 
printed at Geneva, in 1617, folio; which was brought over 
by Rev. George Phillips, tirst minister at Watertown, Mass., 
in 1630. The other, Leigh’s Critica Sacra, London, 1650, 
was the property of Rev. John Wilson, the first minister of 
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Boston, and has his autograph on the fly leaf. The auto- 
graph of Mr. Phillips is also in the volume possessed 
by him. 

It will appear, by the list, that we have received Public 
Documents from the Departments at Washington, and the 
States of Ohio and New Hampshire. The regular publica- 
tions of Congress, 1st session, 43d Congress, consisting of 
50 bound volumes, have just arrived from the Department 
of the Interior. | 

The learned Societies, at home and abroad, correspond- 
ents of this Institution, have transmitted their customary 
issues. 

It has been mentioned in a former report that the new 
Société des Etudes Historiques, that takes the place of the 
old French Institut Historique, was paying great attention 
to American Antiquities, particularly those of Central and 
Southern America. There is work enough to be done in 
these regions to employ fully the learning and acuteness of 
the antiquaries of all nations. 

The Société Litteraire le Parnasse, of Athens, doubtless 
inspired by the invasion of their own domain on the part of 
our President, has sent to us Greek enough to gratify the 
appetite of a very hungry Hellenist, in the form of essays 
and memoirs, literary and archzological, that they have 
from time to time printed. These are accompanied by a 
letter expressing a desire to enter into relations of inter- 
course and exchange with this Society. 

The Baron Visconti, the society’s distinguished representa- 
tive in Rome, has transmitted by the hand of Hon. Robert 
©. Winthrop eight numbers of the Bulletin of the Municipal 
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Archeological Commission of that city, and a small but 
expressive bust of himself. 

These selections, samples, perhaps they might be called, 
from the record of accessions, will enable members present 
at this meeting to understand the nature and sources of 
recent additions to the library. It will be seen that they are 
very similar to those of previous periods. 

The result is an increase of 624 books, 3,204 pamphlets, 
137 files of unbound newspapers, 1 bust, 18 maps, 83 prints, 
3 photographs, and various articles for the cabinet. 

The list of publications in the United States prior to the 
Revolution, to be attached to the second volume of the His- 
tory of Printing, is finished and in type. It will cause that 
volume to consist of 689 pages, including the general index, 
to match the 423 pages of the first volume; a disproportion 
not to be desired, but perhaps not seriously objectionable. 
Great pains have been taken to bring the catalogue within as 
small a compass as practicable, having reference to the fact 
that it is necessarily somewhat descriptive in its character. 
Its preparation has required much more time and labor than 
was anticipated. It is at least unique, and will be found 
convenient and useful. 

When the volume has been received from the binder it 
will be for the Society to determine in what manner the 

work shall be offered to the public. 
penile may also be thought desirable to take the proper official 
steps to tender, as an appropriate contribution on behalf 
of the Society, to the managers of the National Centennial 
Exhibition, a copy of this History of Printing, and list of 
publications, in what is now the United States, prior to the 
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great historical event whose occurrence it is proposed to 
commemorate—in response to their request for assistance in 
collecting materials for illustrating more effectively the past 
and present condition of the country in the various depart- 
ments of growth and development. 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 





Bonors and Donations. 


Hussrt H. Bancrort, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.—The first four vol- 
umes (author’s copy,) of his work on ‘*The Native Races of the 
Pacific States.” 


Hon. Joan G. Patrrey, Cambridge.—His History of New England, vol. 
4., 8vo., Boston, 1875. 

Prof. Orro Kretiter.—His ‘ Vicus Aurelius oder Gihringen zur zeit der 
Romer;” and his ‘*‘ Die Entdeckung Ilions zu Hissarlik.” 


Commodore Grorcre H. Presie, U. S. N.—The Diary of Dr. Ezra 
Green, with Historical Notes and a Biography, by Commodore Preble 
and Walter C. Green. 


Maj. L. A. H. Larour, Montreal, Canada.—His ‘‘Annuaire de Ville- 
Marie,” 1874. 


Hon. STEPHEN SALisBuRyY, Worcester.—His ‘‘Troy and Homer, Remarks 
on the Discoveries of Dr. Heinrich Schliemann in the Troad”; Geo. 
B. Emerson’s new edition of Trees and Shrubs of Mass., 2 vols., 1875; 
two hundred and thirty-nine pamphlets; the Singers’ Journal, 64 
numbers, containing 3200 popular songs; five files of newspapers; 
and various circulars and handbills. 

Rey. Epwin M. Srone, Providence, R. I.—His thirty-third Report as 
Minister at Large. 

Aubert H. Hoyt, Esq., Boston.—His Daniel Pierce of Newbury, Mass., 
and his descendants. 

JAMES LENOX, Esq., New York.—His fifth annual Report as President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Lenox Library. 

Isaac SMuckeER, Esq., Newark, O.—His papers on Early Time Western 
History, and the Mound Builders’ Work at Newark, Ohio; five pam- 
phlets ; and various newspapers containing Historical Notes. 

CHarLes Deane, Esq., Cambridge.—His paper on Judge Lowell and 
the Massachusetts Declaration of Rights; and five numbers of tho 
Society’s Proceedings. 
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Col. THomas W. Hiaarnson, Newport, R. I.—Three books, and four 
pamphlets of his own writings; with one bound volume; and forty-six 
miscellaneous pamphlets. 

Puiiny E. Cuasr, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—His paper on ‘‘ Let there be 
Light.” 

Rev. ANDREW P. PEABOpy, D.D., Cambridge.—Five bound volumes, 
and forty-three pamphlets, of his own publications; and three other 
books. 


Mrs. JoHn Carter Brown, Providence, R. I., through Hon. John R. 
Bartlett. —A catalogue of Books relating to North and South America, 
in the library of the late John Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I., with 
Notes by Mr. Bartlett, new edition, revised and enlarged, 1875. 

Rey. GrorGr E. Exits, D.D., Boston.—Three copies of his History of 
the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, 8vo. and 12mo., 1875. 

WitiraM I. Bowprrcnu, Esq., Boston.—His Taxation of Women in Mas- 
sachusetts, revised edition, 1875. 5 

F. W. Purnam, Esq., Salem.—His Archeological Researches in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, 1874; and Habits of the Blind Crawfish and the 
reproduction of lost parts. 

Samuget A. Drake, Esq., Boston.—His General Israel Putnam, the Com- 
mander at Bunker Hill. 

Prof. O. C. Marsn, New Haven, Conn.—His statement of affairs at 
Red Cloud Agency, made to the President of the United States. 

Mr. E. B. Cran, Worcester.—His Rawson Family Memorial, 1875. 

Miss Exiza Susan Quincy, Boston.—Memoir of the Life of Josiah 
Quincy, Junior, of Massachusetts Bay, 1744-1775, by his Son, Josiah 
Quincy, third edition, edited by E. S. Quincy, 1875. 

Witi1aM H. Wuirmore, Esq., Boston.—His Genealogy of the Payne 
and Gore Families. \ 

JOHN W. Hoyt, Esq., Madison, Wis.—His paper on a National Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Wii1tam Buiapes, London, Eng.—His paper on Some Early Type 
Specimen Books of England, Holland, France, Italy and Germany. 

Hon. Samvuet S. Cox, Washington, D. C.—His Eulogy on Stephen A. 
Douglas ; and thirty-two pamphlets. 

NATHANIEL PAINE, Esq., Worcester. — Five books; one hundred and 
twenty-one pamphlets; the Christian Union in .continuation; and 
various handbills, cards and newspapers. 

JoEL MuNSELL, Esq., Albany, N. ¥.—Thirty-two pamphlets. 

SaMvuEL A. GREEN, M. D., Boston.—Two books; and forty-eight pam- 
phlets. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester.—Eleven volumes, relating to Spanish 
America, for the Davis alcove. 
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ROBERT CLARKE, Esq., Cincinnati, O.—An account of the Eighth Re- 
union of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 


Rey. Seto SWEETsER, D.D., Worcester.—One book; fifty-five pam- 
phlets ; one map; and a Fast-Day Proclamation. 

Eiis Ames, Esq., Canton.—One pamphlet. 

Prof. E. E. Satissury, New Haven, Conn.—Leigh’s Critica Sacra, fol. 
1650; and Calvin’s Opera Omnia Theologica, vol. 1, fol. 1617. 

STEPHEN SALIsBuRY, Jr., Esq., Worcester.—A circular of early date. 

Hon. BenyaMIN F. Triomas, Boston.—Seven volumes of Local Histories. 


J. WINGATE THORNTON, Esq., Boston.—Tuckney’s Praelectiones Theo- 
logicae, 4to., 1679, containing autographs of Rey. Samuel Whiting, of 
Billerica, and Rey. John Whiting, of Lancaster. 


Baron P. E. Visconti, Rome, Italy.—A Bust of himself; and the ‘“ Bul- 
lettino Della Commissione Archeologica Municipale” of Rome, from 
November, 1872, to September, 1874, eight numbers. 


JOSEPH E. Davis, Esq., Worcester.—An Esquimaux Testament. 


Governor J. F. Harrranrt, Harrisburg, Pa.—Pennsylvania Archives, 
second series, volume 1. 


SAMUEL SmirTH, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester.—City Document No. 29. 


S. E. Brackett, Esq., Braintree.—The Massachusetts Centinel for the 
year 1788. 


Messrs. GEORGE P. ROWELL & Co., New York.—Their American News- 
paper Directory for 1875. 


Prof. J. D. Smrru, Worcester.—Two pamphlets and various circulars, 
relating to the Worcester Academy. 


E. F. Duren, Esq., Secretary, Bangor, Me.—Minutes of the Maine Con- 
ference and Maine Missionary Society, 1875. 


Rev. ALtonzo H. Quint, D.D., Secretary, New Bedford.—Minutes of 
the General Association of Massachusetts, 1875. 


Mrs. H. P. Strurais, Boston.—Two pamphlets. 


Mr. H. D. Warner, Worcester.—A photographic view of the interior 
of Antiquarian Hall. 


James Bennett, Esq., Leominster.—Leominster Town Reports for 
1874-5. 


S. E. Srapies, Esq., Worcester.—The U. S. Census blanks, used in 1875. 
GEORGE SUMNER, Esq., Worcester.—One photograph. 


Messrs. Locxwoop, Brooks & Co., Boston.—Reprint of a Song, com- 
posed by the British Soldiers, after the fight at Bunker Hill, June 17, 
1775. 


Cuarites W. Stearns, M.D., Newport, R. I.—A photograph of the 
Pynchon House, Springfield, built in 1660. 
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J. BRatNerD Hati, Esq., Worcester.—Specimens of telegrams received 
at the Franklin Telegraph Office, Worcester. 

D. S. Durrir, Esq., Madison, Wis.—One pamphlet. 

T. W. WELLINGTON, Esq., Worcester.—Twelve copies of Everett’s Ad- 
dress at Lexington April 19th (20th), 1835, reprinted at Worcester in 
1875, containing a wood cut of the tongue of the old Church bell 
which rang the alarm at Lexington. 

H. H. Epes, Esq., Charlestown. —Two Charlestown pampblets. 

J. B. Knox, Esq., Worcester.—The Brewster Genealogy. 

Mr. A. E. Peck, Worcester.—Nine ancient engravings and maps. 

Mr. DanreL Warp, Worcester.—A powder-horn, used by his Great- 
Grandfather at Fort Edward in 1759. 

Mr. GkorGE HARTWELL, Rochdale.—An adze and flint lock, dug from 
his farm, supposed to be Huguenot relics. 

Cuartes H. Dor & Co., Worcester.—Six books; three hundred and 
thirty pamphlets; eight maps and prints; broadsides, handbills, cards, 
and odd numbers of newspapers. 

Mr. Joun G. SmitH, Worcester.—Four books; three pamphlets; and 
sixty-seven prints. 

C. B. Mretcatr, Esq., Worcester.—Three books; sixty-nine pamphlets; 
and one map. 

Messrs. Grout & Putnam, Worcester.—Five books; one hundred and 
forty-seven pamphlets; five engravings; and a collection of business 
placards. 

Prof. CHarLes O. THomMPpson, Worcester.—Three books; one pamphlet; 
and one lithograph. 

Mr. Bens. J. DopGr, Worcester.— The High School Thesaurus, 
1861-66; and other newspapers in numbers. 

Rey. SAMUEL May, Leicester.—Ten pamphlets; and the Liberal Christ- 
ian and the Woman’s Journal, in continuation. 

Messrs. MALLORY, WHEELER & Co., New Haven, Conn.—Their elegant 
catalogue of Door Locks, Knobs, Padlocks, &c., illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

Mrs. Respecca Taytor, Worcester.—Two bound volumes of The Libera- 
tor for 1856-57. 

Miss CaroLiInr E. Mower, Worcester.—Twenty-two books; seventy 
pamphlets; and odd newspapers. 

Epwarp W. Lincoin, Esq., Worcester.—One hundred and eighty num- 
bers of American Magazines. 

Messrs. SAMUEL S. and James Green, Worcester.—Eighty-five books ; 
eight hundred and ecighty-three pamphlets; one map; one chart; and 
odd numbers of newspapers. 
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Mr. Isaac F. Woop, New York.—Seven coin and medal Catalogues. 

WILLIAM Cross, Worcester.—A package of Brokers’ prices of business 
notes. 

SAMUEL FriaacG, M.D., Worcester.—Three books and four pamphlets. 


Tue Assistant Liprarian.—Forty-three pamphlets ; and one manuscript 
sermon. 

Mr. Cuartus A. Cuasn, Secretary.—The Soldiers’ Memorial, Worcester. 

Mr. Davin S. DopGs, West Sutton.—Tongs used over one hundred years 
ago, to pick up a coal in lighting a pipe. y 

Mr. Cartes C. Drew, Worcester.—‘‘ Chen Chung’s Journal” from 
March 2 to March 29, 1870. 

Messrs. J. B. Lieerxcotr & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Their Bulletin, as 
issued. 

Messrs. C. Remrnwatp & Co., Paris, Fr.—Their Bulletin, as issued. 

Mr. E. Sterager, New York.—His Literarische Berichte, as issued. 

Messrs. SHERMAN & Hypk, San Francisco, Cal.—Their Musical Review, 
as issued. 


Mr. Henry Husesarp, Perrowville, Va.—The History of Acworth, 
N. H. 


SaMUEL L. BOARDMAN, Esq., Augusta, Me.—The Maine Genealogist and 
Biographer for Sept. 1875. 


Mr. Marven M. Jonzs, Utica, N. Y.—One pamphlet. 


GroRGE E. CHamBers, Esq., Registrar, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia 
Board of Health Report for 1874. 


Mr. Witutram KNow.es, Worcester.—Relics from the site of the Court 
Mills in Worcester. 


Tue AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SocieTy.—Transactions, vol. XV., N.8., 
part II.; and Proceedings, No. 94. 


Massacuusetts Historica Soctery.—Their Proceedings, 1873-75. 
La Socter: pes Erupes HisroriquEs, Paris, Fr.—Four numbers of 
their Journal, 1874-75. 


Tue Royat GeoGrapuicaL Society, London.—Their Journal, vol. 44; 
and Proceedings, vol. 19, numbers 1-6. 


Tue WESTERN RESERVE AND NoRTHERN Onr0 HistoricaL Socirry.— 
Their Proceedings for 1875; and the Proceedings of the Cleveland 
Academy of Natural Science, 1845 to 1859. 

La Socier# pes ANTIQUAIRES DE FraNcE.—Their Mémoires, vol. 35. 

Tue CANADIAN InstiTUTse.—Their Journal, vol. 14, number 5. 

Ture AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScreNcES.—Their Proceedings, 
yol. 10. 
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THe PaLEoGRAPHICAL Socrery, London.—Their Report for the year 
1874-75. 

Ture ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PaILrapeLPHia.—Their Pro- 
ceedings, part I., for 1875. 

Tur Essex Instrrure.—Their Bulletin, vol. 7, Nos. 1-5. 

Tur New Jersey HIsToRIcAL Sociery. —Their Proceedings, vol. 4, 
N. S., Nos. 1 and 2. 

VEREIN FUR Kunst UND ALTERTHUM IN ULM UND OBERSCHWABEN.— 
Their Transactions for 1875. 

Tae New York HistortcaL Socrery.—Their Collections for 1873. 

Tue MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socirry.—Their Transactions for 
the year 1875, part 1. 

THe Peapopy INstiruTEe or BattmmorE.—The eighth annual Report 
of the Provost. 

Tu MAssacHusetts Grand LopGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 
—Their Proceedings at the various Communications of 1874-75. 

Tre Massacuusprts Mepicat Sociery.—Their Communications, vol. 
12; No., 1. 

Tue AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. — Their Magazine, as is- 
sued. 

Tye FRANKLIN Socrery, Chicago, Il.—Their ‘Printing Press,” as issued. 

Tup Younc Mey’s Association OF BurraLo.—Their thirty-ninth an- 
nual Report. 

Tue Hartrorp YOUNG MEn’s InstituTe. — Their thirty-seventh an- 
nual Report. 

Tue YouNG MeEn’s CurrisTIAN ASSOCIATION OF WORCESTER. — Their 
Report of 1875; forty pamphlets; and twenty files of newspapers. 

Tue WorcresteR CouNTY MECHANICS AssocraTION. — Thirty numbers 
of Magazines; and twenty-two files of newspapers. 
La Socutre LitreRAIRE LE ParnasseE, Athens, Greece.—Six books, and 
twenty-seven pamphlets, most of which are their own publications. 
THe Worcester Boarp or TRapE.—Eighteen files of newspapers ; and 
their By-Laws. 

Tye Boston Pusiic Lisrary.—The twenty-third annual Report; and 
Bulletin, as issued. 

Tun LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHtLapELpuia.—Their list of Accessions 
from January to July, 1875. 

Tur Asror Lisrary or New Yorek.—The twenty-sixth annual Report. 

Tur Curcaco Pusiic Liprary.—The third annual Report. 

Tur New Beprorp Free Pusric Lisrary.—The twenty-third annual 
Report. 
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Tue Onto State Liprary.—Fourteen yolumes of Ohio State Docu- 
ments. 


THe MERCANTILE LiprRaRY ASSUCIATION OF New York.—The fifty- 
fourth annual Report. 


THE FREE PuBLic Lisrary oF WoORcESTER.—Sixty-five files of news- 
papers ; and two hundred and forty-five pamphlets. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER’S INSURANCE Co.—Their Record, as issued. 
AMHERST COLLEGE.—The triennial Catalogue for 1875. 
Bowpbo1In CoLiteGe.—The annual Catalogue for 1874-75. 


Tue Mount Hotyoxe Femate Semrary. — The thirty-eighth annual 
Catalogue. 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.—The Documents 
of the first session of the forty-third Congress, fifty volumes. 


THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. — The Circulars of In- 
formation for 1875, Nos..1 and 2. 


Tue UNITED States Culer OF ENGINEERS.—Two books; and two pam- 
phlets. 


THE UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT. — Circular No. 8 from the 
Surgeon General’s Office. 


THe Town or LonponpERRY, N. H.—A part of the town stock of bul- 
lets cast during the Revolution, 1775-83. 


THE Stare or New Hampsuire.—The Laws passed June se$sion, 1875. 


Tur WORCESTER NATIONAL Bank.—The New York Evening Post; and 
Commercial Bulletin, in continuation. 


Tue Crry Nationa, Bank, Worcester.—Four books; one pamphlet; 
and a parcel of Boston, New York and Worcester newspapers for 1875. 


Tuer EDITORS oF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMATICS. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 


THE WESTERN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION.—Their Magazine, as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—Their 
Journal, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY Spy.— 
Their papers, as issued. 


Tue Proprinrors or THE WorcesTER DaILy aND WEEKLY GazerTE.— 
Their papers, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETOR OF THE DatLy Press.—His paper, as issued. 


Tur Proprieror or THE Worcester PaLLapium.—His paper, as is- 
sued. 

Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZETTE.—His paper, as issued. 

Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE FircuBuRG SENTINEL.—Their paper, as is- 
sued. 

Tue PROPRIETOR OF THE AYER PuBLic Sprrit.—His paper, as issued. 


Tue Proprierors or THE NatTIoN.—Their paper, as issued. 





RECORDS OF THE COUNCIL FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES DEANE, LL.D. 


Many of the members of the Antiquarian Society will 
remember that the serial of its Proceedings for April, 1867, 
contained two fragments of the “ Records of the Council for 
New England,” which had been copied from transcripts in 
Her Majesty’s Public Record office, in London, by order of 
Mr. Haven, then in Europe, transmitted by him to the 
Society, and communicated at that meeting. The earlier 
part of these Records begins with “Saturday the last of 
May 1622,” and ends with a fragmentary entry, on “ Satur- 
day 21st Junii, 1623”—one or more leaves of the docu- 
ment in the Record Office having been unfortunately lost ; 
how much no one could tell. 

It gives me great pleasure now to say, that an additional 
portion, consisting of three pages of our printed proceed- 
ings, of this earlier record, has been happily supplied, from 
another manuscript, belonging to Mrs. Carew, widow of the 
late Lt.-Col. Carew, of Crowcombe Court, Co. Somerset, 
England ; attention having been called to it by the following 
notice, on page 370 of the Report for 1874 of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts: “ Orders at several 
meetings of the Council for New England. Begins Saturday, 
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last of May, 1622, * * * The last.day was Sunday, 29 
June, 1623, Greenwich, being the drawing of the lots for 
the shares. The King drew for Buckingham, the names of 
the patentees and their shares are given.”* This memoran- 
dum clearly showed that the manuscript at Crowcombe 
Court contained entries which would supply some of the 
missing portions of that from which our transcript was 
made—the latter, at page 96 of our printed copy, termi- 
nating abruptly by reason of this loss. Application was 
speedily made to Mr. Sainsbury, of the Public Record 
Office, who had copied the two parts of these Records for 
this Society, requesting him, if practicable, to procure access 
to this Carew MS., and to compare it with the earlier part 
as printed by the Society, in order that we might be sup- 
plied with any missing portion. Mr. Sainsbury was happily 
successful in obtaining a loan of the manuscript for this 
purpose, and thus the additional matter has been furnished. 
The newly printed leaves have been paged so as to follow 
page 96 of the serial of Proceedings for April, 1867, in 
which the sheet should be inserted. 

In answer to some enquiries “concerning this Carew MS., 
Mr. Sainsbury expresses the opinion that it is the original 
Record of the Council for New England; at least, that the 
handwriting is clearly of that period, 1621-1623; though 
whether more than one copy was made at the same time, he 
is of course unable to say. It is an entry-book of the doings 
of the Council, fairly written out. The general appearance 
of the MS., the uniformity of the hand-writing throughout, 





* My attention was first called to this entry soon after the receipt of the vol- 
ume last year at the Boston Atheneum, by Mr. Charles Wesley Tuttle, A.M., 
who was then searching for materials for a life of Capt. John Mason, the 
patentee of New Hampshire. 
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might suggest that it was a contemporaneous transcript, and 
originally belonged to one of the patentees.* 

On the first leaf of the book, after the vellum cover, is writ- 
ten, in a contemporaneous hand, these words, “The briefe 
Orders att severall meetings of the Councell of New England, 
in America.” Also, “The booke of Orders Begunne in the 
yeare of our Lord God, 1622.” Besides this leaf there are 
six blank leaves, and then the first entry (that is on the 8th 
leaf in the book), beginning “Saturdaye, the last of May, 
1622.” &e. This leaf is paged 1, 2, and the contempora- 
neous pagination proceeds to 65, the last leaf paged. Then 
follow exactly one hundred blank leaves.f 

Mr. Sainsbury has made an exact verbal collation of the 
Carew MS. with this Society’s printed copy, and has indi- 
eated every variation, except in spelling. I am happy to 
add that but few errors of importance have been detected in 
our copy, which, it will be understood, was made from a 
later transcript, and not the original MS. These errata, 
however slight, have been printed with the additional pages. 

These missing leaves though few, are important, as they 
happily furnish the exact date of the meeting of the Council 
at which the division of all the coasts and lands of New 
England was made among the patentees, in presence of the 
King; which was “Sunday, 29° Junii, 1623, at Greenwich.” 





“The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the President of the Massachusetts Histori- 
eal Society. through whom these sheets were transmitted to me, examined the 
Carew MS. at the Record Office, in London, soon after it had been received 
there; and he fully coincides with the views of Mr. Sainsbury respecting it. 


+“ The MS., however,” continues Mr. Sainsbury, “‘ consists of 35 leaves, and 
on ail of them there is writing on both sides, except the last leaf, the reverse 
side of which is blank. But to account for there being only 65 numbered pages, 
and really 69 pages of MS. I find that in paging the book the writer has in two 
instances, turned over two leaves together, no doubt carelessly, so that the 
pages between 9 and 10, and between 13 and 14, have not any numbers on them.” 
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The “plot” of this division was first published in Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander’s “Encouragement to Colonies,’ London, 
1624 ; and on page 31 of his book he says: “The last year, he 
[Sir F. Gorges] sent his son, Captain Robert Gorge, with a 
colony to be planted in Massachusetts bounds, and as I hear, 
out of a generous desire by his example, to encourage others 
for the advancement of so brave an enterprise, he is resolved 
shortly to go himself, in person, and to carry with him a 
great number well fitted for such a purpose; and many 
noblemen in Lngland, (whose names and proportions as 
they were marshalled by lot, may appear upon the map), 
having interested themselves in that bounds, are to send sey- 
eral colonies who may quickly make this to exceed all other 
Plantations.”* Alexander’s map was inserted in Vol. IV., 
page 1873, of Purchas’s Pilgrims, published in the following 
year. It must have been intended, I suppose, that this 
division of the patent should set aside any previous grants 
to individual members of the Council, whatever effect it 
might have upon others. 

The names of those who drew lots in this division of 
1623, if placed in the order of the numbering of their lots, 
will be found to correspond with the record made on Alex- 
ander’s map,f beginning with Dr. Barnabe Goche as No. iy 
and ending with the Earl of Arundel—with one exception. 
Instead of the “E. of Pembroke,” whose name is on the 
map, we have in the record the name of “The Earl of Mid- 
dlesex.” Mr. Sainsbury, who was written to in reference to 





*See the Prince Society’s edition of this book, edited by the Rey. E. F. 
Slafter, A.M., p. 196. 


tA heliotype fac simile of Alexander’s Map accompanies this paper; the 
negative from which the copies were struck, having been kindly furnished by 
the Council of the Prince Society. 
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this, replies: “The name ‘Earl of Middlesex’ is correctly 
copied from the Carew MS., though you say you find no 
mention of his being connected with the company. The 
Earl of Middlesex was Lord High Treasurer, and may have 
drawn for the Earl of Pembroke as the King and others did 


for the other shareholders; in which case the person or 


_ clerk writing this Carew MS. must have omitted to write 


‘The Earl of Pembroke, drawn by the Earl of Middlesex.’ 
This is the only solution I can give to your query.” 

The Records of the Council for New England, from the 
29th of June, 1623, to the 4th of November, 1631, (where 
the second part of our records begins,) if any such existed, 
are still a desideratum. The Carew volume, we are told, 
has many blank leaves at the end. If it were certain that 
this volume was the original Record Book of the Council, 
and not simply a contemporaneous transcript of the portion 
copied, it might be asked with some significance why, if 
meetings were continued to be held and recorded as before, 
was this book laid aside ? 

At the last meeting here recorded, as the record shows, the 
division of all the lands in the patent was made among the 
patentees. The reason given for this division, it will be 
seen, was “that some of the adventurers excuse their non- 
payment in of their adventures, because they know not their 
shares for which they are to pay, which much prejudiceth 
the proceedings.” So many adventurers held back that 
those who were willing to pay did not choose to bear their 
own burdens and others’ too. Quite likely also the adven- 
turers wanted what seemed like an equivalent for their 
money, and a deed of land to themselves individually was 
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something far more tangible than a certificate as a share- 
holder in a great corporation whose ability to create a reve- 
nue of profits might well be doubted. The amount agreed 
upon for each adventurer or patentee to pay in was £110, 
and these sums came in very slowly. The record also states 
that the number of adventurers at this time was over twenty 
and less than forty, the number required by the charter. 
Twenty lots were to be drawn of two shares each, and pro- 
vision made that each person drawing two shares should 
part with one share to some one member who might not have 
drawn, or some one who shall thereafter become an adven- 
turer, to the end that the full “number of forty may be 
complete.” The record of the drawing of the lots shows 
that there were eleven members present when it took place, 
and that ten drew for themselves. Ten other lots were 
drawn for absent members. 

When, in 1635, the proprietors were contemplating a sur- 
render of the patent, they refer to this division, and say they 
“hitherto have never been confirmed in the lands so allotted,” 
and they then propose another division on a different basis, 
and ask that each may hold his share directly from the King. 
Whether by a want of confirmation of the division of 1623 
was meant that no deeds or grants had been duly executed 
by the Council in conformity thereto, or whether they were 
disappointed in their expectations that the King would grant 
to each a charter of incorporation as was contemplated in 
the allotment of 1635, is not clear. Those who had paid in 
their money might certainly expect to receive a title to their 
shares. I have never seen copies of such grants, though 
Hutchinson (Vol. 1, p. 71), says that the Earl of Warwick 
had a patent for Massachusetts Bay about this time, with 
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bounds unknown; and Dr. Palfrey (Vol. 1, p. 288), thinks 
that the Earl and other patentees subsequently surrendered 
their individual claims to the Massachusetts Company. The 
Earl of Sheffield, six months after the division, made a pro- 
visional grant of his share or a part of it, at Cape Anne, to 
Cushman and Winslow. 

It is not certain what new scheme or policy the Company 
intended to adopt by this division of 1623. In the passage 
already cited from Sir William Alexander, he says that the 
proprietors of these divisions “are to send several colonies, 
who may quickly make this to exceed all other plantations,” 
and that Sir Ferdinando Gorges himself is resolved shortly 
to follow thither his son Robert, who went over this year. 
In an entry made a few days before the division was made, 
we read: “It is propounded whether the Islands that lie 
within every patentee’s share shall pass (upon the division) 
as part of the dividend, or be laid out for the publie use.” 
(It was subsequently agreed that the Islands should pass to 
“such patentee within whose dividend they happen to fall.’’) 
“ Further, that when the ship is ready every patentee send 
five men to settle upon the State County, and if any neglect. 
sending his number another may have liberty to send them.” 
The Council, therefore, could hardly have intended to pro- 
cure royal patents or charters to pass to each proprietor, 
with a view of resigning their grand patent. While each 
individual proprietor may have been expected to provide 
settlers for his own territory, and subordinate regulations for 
their government, the Council must have intended to exer- 
cise a general government over the whole, somewhat, proba-, 
bly, after the plan indicated in the Council’s “ Briefe Rela- 


tion,” issued in 1622, though in that grand scheme they 
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intended to retain one-third of the lands for “ publie uses, 
to be belonging to the State.” We have seen the intimation 
that Sir F. Gorges himself, after the division, had resolved 
to follow his son Robert thither—in no less capacity, we 
may well suppose, than that of General Governor. 

Whatever change in the policy or action of the Council 
may have been contemplated by this division, nothing of a 
practical nature appears to have grown out of it. Without 
doubt the larger number of original patentees failed to 
respond to the call for money. Other projects for this pur- 
pose had been laid aside. 

The plan of raising one hundred thousand pounds from 
sundry merchants, to effect the object of colonization and 
trade, had been abandoned. A debt had been contracted in 
building a ship and pinnace, at Whitby, “for the advance- 
ment of the affairs of New England,” and the ship had been 
mortgaged to secure that debt. The want of money seri- 
ously embarrassed the movements of the Company at every 
step. The opposition in the House of Commons to the 
Great Patent of New England, as a grievous monopoly, had 
been violent from the first, and it continued unabated up to 
this time ; and the clause in it designed to check the free- 
dom of fishing on the coast was, after a struggle, practically 
abandoned. Robert Gorges returned from New England 
by no means pleased with the country, while those who had 
promised him assistance in his own private schemes of colo- 
nization, deserted him. Many patentees “ quitted their 
interest.” Ferdinando Gorges, himself, in his “ Briefe Nar- 
ration,” gives a gloomy picture of the condition of the Com- 
pany at about the period of which we are now speaking ; 
and in the Council’s reasons for resigning the great patent 
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into his Majesty’s hands, in 1635, written most likely by Sir 
F. Gorges himself, they refer to the troubles which envi- 


roned them from the first, and say : 


“So that the affections of the multitude were thereby dis- 
heartened; and so much the more by how much it pleased God 
about that time to bereave us of the most noble and principle 
props thereof, as namely, the Duke of Lenox and the Marquiss of 
Hamilton, and soon after of other strong stays to this weak 
building. Then followed the claim of the French ambassador 
(that then was) taking advantage at the divisions made of the 
sea coasts between ourselves, to whom we made a just and satis- 
factory answer (as it seemed), for that he rested contented there- 
with, and since that we heard no more thereof. Nevertheless 
these crosses did draw upon us such a disheartened weakness as 
there only remained a carcass ina manner breathless, till the end of 
the last parliament, in anno [1627-8], when there were certain 
that desired a patent of some land in the Massachusetts Bay to 
plant upon, who presenting the names of honest and religious 
men easily attained their first desires,” &c. 


The division of 1623, as I have said, was never consum- 
mated, and for a long time subsequently little seems to have 
been done towards the settlement of the country. From 
this time up to 1628, no new patents appear to have been 
granted. The only colony on the coast worthy the name 
was that of Plymouth, and their existence kept alive the 
wavering interest in the colonization of New England. In 
the year last named they procured from the Council a license 
for lands on the Kennebec, contirmed to them later in their 
larger or “ Warwick patent.” In that same year the patent 
of Massachusetts was granted to the Dorchester Company. 

Captain John Smith, though not in the employment of 
the Council, kept up his interest in the country, and had 
more or less information of their affairs. In writing in 


Errata. —Page 57, line 80, for ‘‘the Dorchester 
Company,” read Roswell and his associates. 
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1630 of the “estate of New England” at this period, he says 
that the New Plymouth people were “doing well,” but that 
“divers others have in small handfulls undertaken to go 
there, to be several Lords and Kings of themselves, but 
most vanished to nothing.” 

At last it [the country] was ingrossed by twenty patentees, that 
divided my map into twenty parts, and cast lots for their shares, 
but money not coming in as they expected, procured a proclama- 
tion none should go thither without licenses to fish ; but for every 
thirty tons of shipping to pay five pounds; besides, upon great 
penalties, neither to trade with the natives, cut down wood for 
their stages, without giving satisfaction, though all the country is 
nothing but wood, and none to make use of it; with many such 
other pretences for to make the country plant itself, by its own 
wealth. Hereupon most men grew so discontented, that few or 
none would go ; so that the patentees, who never one of them had 
been there, seeing those projects would not prevail, bave since not 
hindered any to go that would, that within these few last years 
more have gone thither than ever.* 


The proclamation to which Smith refers was issued 
in November, 1622, before the division of the territory had 
been made. 

From this review of the affairs of the Council for New 
England, it may be seriously questioned if any formal 
meetings of the Council were held for some time after 
the division of 1623 took place. The Company, so to 
speak, was practically dead, as had been its predecessor, as 
an organization, after the breaking up of the Popham settle- 
ment. If such be the case we may well regard the conclu- 
sion of the first part of our records, now happily supplied, as 
all that we can hope to find for some considerable period ; 





* True Travels, London, 1630, p. 47. 
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perhaps up to the time when a new interest was inspired in 
New England colonization by the efforts of the Dorchester 
Company to plant a colony on our coast. 

The second part of the records begins with a meeting “at 
Warwick House, the 4th of November, 1631.” This por- 
tion appears fragmentary, that is to say, not continuous for 
the period which it covers ; but it conducts us to the end of 
the Company’s existence. During the three, or four years 
preceding the date just given, the Council must have had 
occasion for meetings, since a number of grants were made 
by them, and some changes had taken place in its organiza- 
tion. The Earl of Warwick had been during this time 
chosen President. Something more than loose minutes 
would seem to have been required for such proceedings. 

If we may suppose this Carew MS. to be either the 
original Records of the Council for New England, or a full 
contemporaneous transcript of the same, for the period 
which it covers, then our printed copy of this early portion, 
with the addition now made to it, must be regarded as con- 
tinuous for the same period. 

Yet we should expect that a company holding in its 
control the whole territory of New England, responsible for 
its settlement and government, involving transactions of 
magnitude and importance, would have kept a full and care- 
ful record of all its proceedings. If we have here the 
beginning of the record, why do we find in it no formal 
minutes of the organization of the Council, or other trans- 
actions, such as the issuing of at least two grants of land, 
bearing date before that at which our earliest portion begins ? 
Indeed, at this first meeting as recorded, we read, “the 
patents already granted to be confirmed.” Again, there is 
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extant a copy of a grant to Mason and Gorges, bearing date 
August 10, 1622, not noticed in our records, which cover 
this date. It may also be added, that, at the first meeting 
recorded, the names of Captain’Samuel Argall and Dr. Bar- 
nabe Goche appear as members of the Council, yet these 
persons were not original patentees, and we have no record 
of their election. Can these proceedings have been‘entrusted 
to loose minutes not recorded? The great patent of New 
England incorporating this Council, bears date November 3, 
1620. It encountered vehement opposition from the first as 
an odious monopoly ; for this or for other reasons the Coun- 
cil were desirous of amending or renewing it, and perhaps 
there was some delay in the organization. Yet we find one 
patent to John Pierce, for the Plymouth people, as early as 
June 1, 1621, one year before our records begin—probably 
the first patent issued by the Council. This purports to be 
signed by the “ President and Council.” It bears six signa- 
tures, beginning with that of the Duke of Lenox, who was 
probably the first President. 

The great Council by its charter of incorporation, was 
located in the town of Plymouth, in the County of Devon, 
but all its meetings of which we have any record were 
probably held in London or its neighborhood. The attend- 
ance on these meetings throughout was most meagre. Some- 
times only two members and rarely more than half a dozen 
at any time were present. If all these meetings were legal, 
the guorum authorized to transact business must have been 
very small. This shows that the active interest in the com- 
pany’s doings must have been confined to a small number of 
its members from an early period in its history. 
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Besides the company’s records of its meetings we should 
expect it to keep a code of by-laws or ordinances, a record 
copy of all grants of territory made, and all commissions 
and licenses issued, of which there were many; and of all 
its correspondence. It would have maps and plans of the 
coast of New England, and extensive files of other papers, 
besides the account books of its treasurer. That some 
books were kept by the company, besides the mere minutes 
of proceedings is evident. An entry in the records of the 
12th July, 1622, reads, “To consider of a place for our 
meetings, and staying for the clerk, and for @ chest for our 
books.” February 25th, 1622-3, “It is ordered that the clerk 
call upon Mr. Collingwood for the copy of Sir John Bruce’s 
patent.” And this memorandum of the clerk follows, “ Mr. 
Collingwood answered me that he hath delivered all the 
books to Sir F. Gorges and to Mr. Thompson.”  Colling- 
wood was formerly clerk of the Council, and now was in the 
service of the Virginia Company, in the same capacity. 
June 21, 1632, “The books of account belonging unto the 
Treasurer for the New England Company, and a plot of the 
country, was now delivered to him,” (the new Secretary.) 
June 28, 1632, an ordinance “entered in folio 40 of the 
Council Book of Ordinances was now read,” &e. 

But a suspicion sometimes crosses the mind in studying 
the transactions of this company, that the business was 
often loosely done. At a meeting of the Council for the 26 
June, 1632, Mr. Humfrey, one of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, being present, some of the members expressed a wish 
to see the Massachusetts patent, granted by the President 
and Council, alleging that it “preindicted former grants.” 


Mr. Humfrey answered that the patent was now in New 
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England. The question naturally occurs, why did not the 
Council refer to their own book of patents for the desired 
information, if a copy of the patent had been there pre- 
served ; and I may add, if they had wished to extend their 
enquiry further, and get access to the Royal Charter of the 
Massachusetts Company, their clerk or counsel conld readily 
have found a copy of it in the public archives. 

The record for June 29, 1632, reads, “ It was agreed that 
the E. of Warwick should be entreated to direct a course 
for finding out what patents have been granted for New 
England.” This meeting was held at “ Warwick House, in 
Holborne.” The Earl was now President, but was not present 
at this meeting. Would not the company’s books tell how 
many patents had been granted for New England, or was 
there a suspicion that the Earl had been granting patents sur- 
reptitiously ? There was a serious misunderstanding about 
this time between the Earl of Warwick and some of his 
associates. He is requested by an order at this same meet- 
ing to deliver up the Council’s great seal, now in his 
possession. ji 

The original archives of this company, so to speak, 
besides these minutes of its meetings happily preserved to 
us, are lost to the public eye. A large number of the pat- 
ents issued, either the originals or copies from originals, are 
preserved in New England. Many of these and of others 
are found in the public offices in England, in  tran- 
scripts made at different periods; some of them perhaps 
copied originally from the company’s books. Mr. Sains- 
bury’s Colonial Oalendar has revealed many of these as 
existing in the Public Record Office, besides brief abstracts 
and memoranda, and other single papers which may have 
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originally belonged to the company’s files. If litigations do 
not always prove profitable to the parties engaged in them, 
_ they sometimes happily subserve the purposes of history in 
multiplying copies of papers, and thereby preserving docu- 

ments of great value. Much may be expected from this 
_ new Record Commission, whose search warrants or writs of 
__assistance—less offensive than those which our Otis con- 
= ened! in Colonial times—run into private cabinets all over 
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gdom, and brin t6 light what may have been slum- 
eg wat in 'y, gs g y. 








THE CRIMINAL LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE REMARKS OF JUDGE ALDRICH. 


a 


A ate learned writer, in a historical sketch of English crim- 
inal law, declares, that “the general nature of the com- 
monest and most important crimes is substantially the same 
under all circumstances, and at every period of history. 
Disobedience to government, violence, theft and fraud, in 
different forms and with different aggravations, make up 
almost all crimes which can be committed. The difference 
between the criminal law at different times consists princi- 
pally of the manner in which certain general rules and con- 
ceptions relating to them are adapted to the circumstances 
of successive generations.” ‘To this may be added, that the 
criminal law of a State is intimately connected with the 
manners and morals of the people, and serves pretty accu- 
rately to measure their progress in refinement and general 
civilization. It becomes, therefore, an interesting subject of 
study for the student of general history, and to all who 
would explore the foundations and trace the growth of a 
free commonwealth. 

Anything like a full treatment of the subject of criminal 
law, during our Constitutional period, would require an 
investigation into the condition of that law during the ante- 
cedent colonial period. For otherwise it will be seen to be 
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impossible to determine the exact state of the criminal law 
at the time of the adoption of our State Constitution, in 
1780. By the 6th section of the 6th chapter of that instru- 
ment it is provided that “All laws which have heretofore 
been adopted and used and approved in the Province, 
Colony, or State, of Massachusetts Bay, and usually practised 
on in the courts of law, Shall still survive and be in full 
force, until altered or repealed by the legislature ; such parts 
only excepted as are repugnant to the rights and liberties 
contained in this Constitution.” 

But as the earliest published reports of the decisions of 
the Supreme Judicial Court do not commence until nearly 
twenty-five years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
they do not. furnish us the means of ascertaining what laws 
were then “usually practised on in the courts of law.” 

At a later period, in consequence of this uncertainty as to 
the state of the law, a resolve was passed by the legislature, 
in 1812, appointing “ Hon. Nathan Dane, William Prescott, 
and Joseph Story, Esquires, a committee to collect the char- 
ters and public and general laws of the late Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts Bay.” And it was further 
resolved, that said Committee, “after they shall have col- 
lected and examined the same laws, report to the legislature 
such laws as are not repealed, and which in their opinion, 
require to be repealed.” 

The Report contemplated by the last part of this resolve, 
is not to be found among the very extensive collection of 
legislative documents in the library of this Society. And if 
found, it probably would not show what Colonial and Pro- 
vincial acts had been repealed before or at the commence- 
ment of our constitutional history. 
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The changes made in the criminal law during the con- 
tinuance of the Provisional government which followed the 
overthrow of the Royal authority and preceded the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government, were not important 
as affecting the general character of the law. 

I begin, therefore, with the criminal statute law, as it 
appears in the early acts of the Legislature under the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution went into operation the last Wednesday 
in October, 1780; and the first Legislature assembled under 
it October 25th, 1780. 

The first act of this first Legislature relating to criminal 
law was passed February 14th, 1781, and was “ An act in 
addition to an act entitled an act for taking up and restrain- 
ing persons dangerous to this State.” 

Another act, passed March 5th, 1781, was “An act in 
addition to an act entitled an act for preventing crimes 
against the public safety below the degree of treason and 
misprision of treason.” The original act, to which this was 
in addition, was passed by the Provisional Government, Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1777. These two acts illustrate the character of 
the legislation of that transitional period; being temporary, 
rather than permanent, and such as the peculiar necessities 
of the times demanded. Crimes were then, as now, divided 
into two general classes, felonies and misdemeanors. The 
definitions of all these crimes, except that of treason, were 
derived from the common law, and the mode of trial and the 
rules of evidence were governed by the same law. 

As the law stood at the adoption of the Constitution, 
there were seven capital offences, viz: murder, burglary, 
arson, robbery, rape, sodomy and treason. This list, though 
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large, when compared with the present state of our criminal 
code, was in comparison with that of England, very small ; 
for at that time there were not less than one hundred and 
sixty offences punishable capitally by the laws of England. 
All of the above named seven offences, except sodomy (the 
punishment for which had been changed to imprisonment 
for a term of years) remained on the list of capital crimes, 
down to the enactment of our Revised Statutes, in 1836, and 
for some years later. Murder only was left on the list of 
capital crimes at the time of the enactment of our General 
Statutes, in 1860. The punishment for the other five had 
been changed from death to imprisonment for life; and by 
still later statutes this punishment has been further miti- 
gated, so that now the offender may, at the discretion of the 
Court, be imprisoned for life or only for a term of years. 
There is a provision of statute, making a sheriff or other 
police officer, who should voluntarily allow a_ prisoner, 
charged with a capital offence, to escape, subject to the same 
penalty his prisoner would have been liable to suffer. With 
this exception murder is the only capital crime now known 
to our laws. 

The criminal code of England, so far as relates to capital 
offences, has undergone a much more remarkable change ; 
for of the one hundred and sixty offences which at the 
beginning of the century were punishable with death, all, or 
nearly all, except murder and treason, have been made pun- 
ishable at the discretion of the Court, only with penal servi- 
tude or imprisonment for a term of years. 

Many of these changes in England occurred later than 
the corresponding ones in this State; for it was not before 
‘the 24th and 25th of Queen Victoria’s reign that the great 
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reforms in the English criminal code were consummated. 
But they were undoubtedly, there as here, brought about by 
the same general causes which have done so much in modern 
times to sweep from the statute books of all civilized nations, 
and even from the laws of war, the barbarous relies of a 
former age. A vivid impression of the immense progress 
made in this department of human conduct may be gained 
by comparing the existing laws of the Commonwealth with 
a Colonial law of 1678, which subjected a child, above six- 
teen years of age, and of suflicient understanding, to the 
penalty of death, for cursing or striking his father or 
mother. This extraordinary enactment was not peculiar to 
the sternness of the Puritan legislator. It was the natural 
product of the spirit of an age which has happily passed 
away. 

In 1568, under the stern code which was established under 
the auspices of Calvin, at Geneva, a child was beheaded for 
striking its father and mother, and another child sixteen 
years old for attempting to strike its mother, was sentenced 
to death, but, on account of its youth, the sentence was 
commuted, and having been publicly whipped, with a cord 
about its neck, it was banished from the city. 

But now returning to our own statutes, we shall find that 
the penalties, for offences less than capital, at the time the 
constitution was adopted and for many years thereafter, 
were fines, imprisonment, whipping, standing in the pillory, 
sitting upon the gallows with one end of a rope round the 
neck and the other end thrown up over the gallows, cropping 
the ears and branding. But early in the present century 


- most of these modes of punishment were becoming repug- 


nant to the public taste and judgment, and as early as 1813 
; 10 
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an act was passed providing that for any crime or misde- 
meanor now punishable by whipping, standing in the pillory, 
sitting on the gallows, or imprisonment in the common jail, 
the Supreme Judicial Court might at its discretion, in lieu 
of the punishments aforesaid, sentence offenders to solitary 
imprisonment not exceeding three months and hard labor 
not exceeding five years. Punishment by whipping was 
finally abolished by an act passed Feb. 26, 1826, and all the 
other modes of punishment above named, except fine and 
imprisonment, disappeared from the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in this Commonwealth. 

Benefit of clergy was abolished in this State by an act 
passed March 11, 1785; thus anticipating similar legislation 
in England by nearly a half-century. But there never was 
the same excuse for the existence of this absurd provision of 
criminal law in this country as there was in England. For 
there, although it was originally established for the benefit 
of a particular class of persons, it came ultimately to be 
employed in mitigation of the enormous and undue severity 
of the criminal code. Blackstone, writing a few years 
before the passage of the repealing act above cited, speaks 
of the origin of this anomaly in the law, and of the abuses 
it had fallen into, and of the reforms effected by parliament 
and the courts in relation to this plea of clergy, and then 
proceeds in an exultant strain to say “The wisdom of the 
English Legislature having, in the course of a long and 
laborious process, extracted by a noble alchemy rich medi- 
cines out of poisonous ingredients, and converted, by gradual 
niutations, what was at first an unreasonable exemption of 
particular popish ecclesiastics, into a merciful mitigation . 
of the general law, with respect to capital punishment.” © 
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Our own legislators adopted the more sensible and direct 
method of relief, by amending the “general law” itself, 
and thus dispensed with the necessity of resorting to 
that indirect “merciful mitigation” which is the boast of 
the great English Commentator. 

An act regulating the process of outlawry was passed 
October 2, 1782, and remained substantially in force till 
1831, when the process was wholly abolished in this Com- 
monwealth. The consequences attending outlawry under 
the act of 1782 were serious to the party thus placed 
beyond the practical protection of law; but they were much 
less so than those under the English statute upon the same 
subject. Both statutes were based upon indefensible prin- 
ciples — principles inconsistent with any proper administra- 
tion of justice. 

The early statutes of the Commonwealth concerning lar- 
ceny contained some peculiar provisions which have long 
since disappeared from our criminal legislation. An act 
passed March 15, 1785, “for punishing and preventing 
larcenies,” provided, as penalties, fine and whipping and 
forfeiture of treble the value of the property stolen, and 
in default of paying or making restitution, the offender 
was required to make up the amount in service; and might 
be sold for that purpose to service by the person whose 
property he had stolen. 

There was another singular provision which showed how 
exacting the law formerly was, in requiring payment or other 
pecuniary satisfaction, when once a debt or pecuniary lia- 
bility had been incurred. It was to the effect, that if a party 
committed for non-payment of fine and costs was too poor, 
at the time he was entitled by the statutes to be relieved 
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from imprisonment, to pay, he was required to give his note 
to the county for the amount of the fine and costs. 

Among the early penal statutes of the State may be 
found acts for suppressing and preventing “ Rogues, vaga- 
bonds,” &c.; from which it is evident society has long been 
infested with these idle and thriftless vagrants. The tramp 
of to-day is doubtless the lineal descendant of the vagabond 
of a hundred years ago. 

There is a very singular provision in an act of this class, 
passed March 26, 1788; it reads as follows: 

“No African or negro other than a subject of the Em- 
peror of Morocco, or a citizen of some one of the United 
States, shall tarry within this Commonwealth more than two 
months, and after complaint before some Justice of Peace, 
and order to depart, if he remains ten days, he may be com- 
mitted to any House of Correction to hard labor till the 
Sessions of the Peace shall next be holden, and if convicted 
betore said court, may be whipped, not exceeding ten strokes, — 
and ordered to depart out of the Commonwealth within ten 
days, and if he or she shall not depart, the same process 
shall be had and punishment inflicted, and so toties quoties.” 

The exception in this act in favor of the subjects of the 
Emperor of Morocco, was doubtless made in deference to cer- 
tain stipulations, contained in a treaty the Federal govern- 
ment had then recently entered into with that potentate. 
The exception in favor of a negro, who was a citizen of - 
some one of the United States, shows that the legislators of 
that day had not adopted the doctrine of the Dred Seott 
case, that a negro of the African race, though born of 
parents free at the time of his birth, could not become a 
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citizen of a State, if his ancestors had been imported into 
this country and held as slaves. 

Frequent acts of legislation will be found throughout the 
century, intended to promote purity of life, to secure a 
proper observance of the Lord’s day, and against blasphemy. 
To all these statutes severe penalties were annexed. 

An act to prevent cursing and swearing, with an attempt 
nicely to adjust the penalties to the degrees of wickedness 
manifested by offenders, was passed in 1798. It provided a 
fine of two dollars for the first offence, four for the second, 
and for each subsequent offence treble the first penalty. If 
more than one oath was uttered, there was to be an extra 
fine for each one, of not more than fifty cents nor less than 
twenty-five cents. This minuteness in determining penalties 
by legislative enactments, is much more characteristic of our 
early legislation than of the later. Indeed, recent legisla- 
tion has gone to the other extreme, and thrown quite too 
much responsibility upon the courts in matter of sentences. 

Arson for instance, is by the present statute punishable 
with imprisonment for life or for one or more years; and 
the same, or an almost equally wide range of punishment, 
is provided for some otber felonies. These penalties have 
been fixed at different times, and often under the influence 
of peculiar causes affecting legislation, so that there is great 
want of uniformity and consistency in our Criminal Statutes. 
Early and repeated acts against duelling, with severe penalties 
were passed. One act passed in 1784, not only denounced 
the heaviest penalties against the survivor, but provided, that 
the body of the person killed in a duel, should be buried 
without a coflin, near the usual place of execution, with a 
stake driven through it, or be delivered to a surgeon for 
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dissection—being substantially the same disposition as was 
made of the body of the suicide. Laws against duelling, in 
this, and other States and countries, have rarely been liter- 
ally enforced; and for this reason it has often been said of 
these statutes, as of others not uniformly enforced, that they 
had better be at once repealed. But the opinion thus ex- 
pressed is not well supported by reason: for the criminal 
laws of a State are to be regarded not only as effects, but as 
causes — not only as exponents of existing public sentiment, 
but as important factors in the production of a higher and 
more advanced standard of public morality and virtue. The 
laws against duelling, though rarely executed, have undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to the creation of a public sentiment 
before which that barbarous practice has almost wholly dis- 
appeared. It is the remark of a philosophical writer on the 
criminal laws of England, that treason was rendered more 
odious in the public estimation, from the extreme severity of 
the punishment denounced against the crime. The law is a 
schoolmaster in more senses than one, and while as a general 
proposition it is true, that law, in a free, representative gov- 
ernment like ours, is the outgrowth and expression of public 
sentiment, yet, in matters relating to conduct, it is not in- 
frequently quite in adyance of the practice of legislators 
and their constituents; a careful study of the laws of this 
Commonwealth for the century just closed, and a like study 
of the history of the manners and customs of the people for 
the same period of time, will make this truth manifest, and 
will convince the student that it would be disastrous to the 
public welfare to bring down legislation to the dead level 
of conduct. Laws are the product of reason and calm 
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reflection upon the great principles of right and wrong; con- 
duct is more frequently directed by passion and in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of others. Whilst therefore, it is true, 
that improvements in the law mark the general progress of 
a people in civilisation and refinement, the law does not at 
any given time furnish a sure criterion by which to deter- 
mine their practical morality and virtue. 

The review of our criminal legislation, of which the fore- 
going is a scanty and very imperfect sketch, discloses the 
fact that during the first half of the century, there were 
numerous and radical changes in the modes of punishment, 
but very little if any mitigation in their severity ; and that 
for the latter part of the century very great mitigations in 
the penalties prescribed by the statutes have been effected, 
but that the number of punishable offences or acts has been 
largely increased. Offences against property have been 
greatly multiplied during the century, and this branch of 
legislation would furnish no very inadequate standard by 
which to judge of the material growth and prosperity of the 
State. “A chronological detail,” says Amos, in that curious 
‘work of his, entitled “‘ Ruins of Time,” “of the statutes (of 
England) and changes of common law, relating to offences 
against property, would furnish a history of material im- 
provement in the arts, and in the conveniences and refine- 

ments of domestic life.” 

Criminal procedure has, under our improved legislation, 
been stripped of most of its useless niceties and technicali- 
‘ties; trials have been simplified, and are now conducted on 
more rational principles than formerly. Our Legislature, 
following’in that respect the example of the British Parlia- 
ment, has rarely ventured upon any legislative definition of 
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crimes. The most noticeable instance of that kind of legis- 
lation in this State occurred in 1852, when the Legislature 
gave a new and quite original definition of felony, by enact- 
ing that “ Any crime punishable by death or imprisonment 
in the State prison is a felony, and no other crime shall be 


” This definition has perhaps the merit of 


so considered. 
simplicity, when compared with the more complicated com- 
mon law definition of felony, but it cannot be regarded as 
belonging to any philosophical classification of crimes any 
more than that other defining act, found in our statute book, 
which declares certain places used for a particular traftic to 
be common nuisances, without regard to the manner in 
which, or the extent to which, the business is prosecuted. 
The Legislature has, within the last few years, made im- 
portant changes in. the rules respecting the competency or 
admissibility of evidence in criminal] cases, by which persons 
charged with crimes are allowed to testify in their own 
behalf, and husband and wife may testify for or against each 
other. Other needed reforms in criminal proceedings in our 
courts have been prevented on account of certain constitu- 
tional provisions, which have hitherto been regarded as pro- 
hibitions upon the power of the Legislature to adopt such 
reforms. In England, where there are no similar consti- 
tutional inhibitions, reforms in criminal procedure have 
advanced much farther than here. There, under the pro- 
visions of recent statutes, amendments in criminal pleadings 
may be allowed, and prosecutions do not fail by reason of 
some wholly unimportant technical error in the pleadings. 
And it may yet be thought a subject worthy of considera- 
tion how long salutary reforms shall be hindered by that 
provision of our constitution which declares that “No subject 
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shall be held to answer for any crime or offence until 
the same is fully and plainly, substantially and formally, 
described to him.” Very much that was deemed essential a 
hundred, or even fifty years ago, to a formal description of 
crime, has been abolished from the forms of criminal pleading 
by our Legislature. Would it be any greater violation of 
the spirit or even the letter of this constitutional provision 
to allow amendments in mere matter of form ? 

Before bringing these desultory remarks to a close, a 
single other topic may perhaps properly claim a moment’s 
notice. It is often said crime is alarmingly on the increase, 
that it abounds beyond all former precedent, that there is 
an epidemic of atrocities, of gigantic frauds, of endless 
peculations and breaches of trust, which show the present to 
be corrupt and wicked beyond all past ages. 

It is undeniably true, that crimes of violence abound in 
our day — not a few of which have been of the most atro- 
cious character ; that the frequency of fraud in high and low 
places has put faith in human virtue to the severest test, and 
that Society has been infested with swarms of worthless and 
criminal vagrants. But it does not require a very extensive 
acquaintance with the history of crime in former ages to 
convince the student that this state of things is not peculiar 
to our own times. That is a shallow philosophy and a weak 
sentimentalism which searches for the causes of crime in 
mere externals, in states of society alone. Crimes and 
offences have had a common origin in all ages of the world. 
“For it is out of the heart that murders, adulteries, thefts, 
false witness, and blasphemies proceed.” And it is impossi- 
ble not to believe that this fountain of wickedness and crime 


has been in some degree purified and made better by the 
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civilizing and christianizing influences of the last eighteen 
centuries ; and that there has never been a time when life 
and property were better protected, or more secure under 
Jaw than at the present. The vast accumulation of personal 
property, and the immense deposits which have been in- 
trusted to the management of a few individuals, have 
undoubtedly multiplied opportunities and increased tempta- 
tions to fraud and peculation; and startling defaleations 
have disturbed for a time the currents of honest and legiti- 
mate commerce. But still the majesty of law and the 
strength of publie sentiment never raised more effectual 
barriers against the recurrence of these wrongs, or more 
certainly brought offenders to condign punishment than 
now. All attempts, therefore, to create alarm for the safety 
of society or property are groundless. General education 
and a careful inculcation of respect for law and the sacred 
rights of person and property are doubtless necessary for 
our safety ; and a return to the old and better notions of 
justice, which demanded that offenders should be punished 
because they were gwilty, and not sent to hospitals becanse 
they were merely unfortunate, would add much to the 
power of law and the efficacy to its administration. 
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PREPARED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL Exurpition, 1876. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


LOCATED AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tue Society was founded in the year 1812, the first steps 
being taken for its formal establishment by Isaiah Thomas, 
LL.D., Hon. Nathaniel Paine, Dr. William Paine, Hon. 
Levi Lincoln, Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D.D., and Hon. 
Edward Bangs, all of Worcester, Massachusetts. These 
gentlemen, on the supposition that the U.S. Congress had 
not power to grant charters for such purposes, presented 
a petition to the State Legislature for an act of incor- 
poration under the name of the ‘ American Antiquarian 
Society, with the privilege of holding real estate in 
perpetuity of the annual value of fifteen hundred dollars, 
and with such other privileges and immunities as are usually 
granted by acts of incorporation to other public societies 
established under the laws of the Commonwealth.” 

The subscribers to the petition “influenced by a desire 
to contribute to the advancement of the Arts and Sciences, 
and to aid, by their individual and united efforts, in collect- 
ing and preserving such materials as may be useful in 
marking their progress, not only in the United States, but 
in other parts of the globe, and wishing also to assist the 
researches of the future historians of our country, respect- 
- fully represent to the legislature that, in their opinion, 
the establishment of an Antiquarian Society, within this 
Commonwealth, would conduce essentially to the attainment 
ore these objects.” * * * * * * They ask “for no 
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other aid from the Commonwealth than the facilities which, 
in the pursuit of their objects, may accrue from an act 
of incorporation. As an inducement to the granting of 
these privileges, they beg leave to state that one of their 
number* is “in possession of a valuable collection of 
books, obtained with great labor and expense, the value 
ot which may be fairly estimated at about five thousand 
dollars, some of them more ancient than are to be 
found in any other part of our country, and all of which 
he intends to transfer to the proposed society, should their 
project receive the sanction and encouragement of the 
Legislature.” 


The prayer of the petitioners was granted, and the Act 
of Incorporation was approved by Governor Caleb Strong, 
October 24, 1812. 

The preamble to the Act of Incorporation was as follows: 


“ Whereas, The collection and preservation of the antiquities 
of our country, and of curious and valuable productions in Art 
and Nature, have a tendency to enlarge the sphere of human 
knowledge, aid the progress of science, to perpetuate the history 
of moral and political events, and to improve and _ interest 
posterity. Therefore be it enacted, &c.” 


The persons named in the Act were gentlemen eminent 
for their learning and ability, who stood high in the confi- 
dence of the public, viz: Isaiah Thomas, Levi Lincoln, 
Harrison G. Otis, Timothy Bigelow, Nathaniel Paine, 
Edward Bangs, John T. Kirkland, Aaron Bancroft, Jonathan 
H. Lyman, Elijah H.* Mills, Elisha Hammond, Timothy 
Williams, William D. Peck, John Lowell, Edmund Dwight, 
Eleazer James, Josiah Quincy, William S. Shaw, Francis 
Blake, Levi Lincoln, Jr., Samuel M. Burnside, Benjamin 
Russell, Thaddeus M. Harris, Redford Webster, Thomas 
Wallcut, Ebenezer T. Andrews, Isaiah Thomas, Jr., William 
Wells. 

The tirst meeting of the corporators, called by an adver- 


* Isaiah Thomas. 
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tisement in the Massachusetts Spy (the editor and publisher 
of which was Isaiah Thomas), addressed to the “ American 
Society of Antiquaries,” was held at the Exchange Coftee 
House in Boston, November 19th, 1812, ten gentlemen being 
present. At this meeting, an organization was made by the 
choice of Isaiah Thomas as President; William D. Peck, 
Vice-President ; Thaddeus M. Harris, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; and Samuel M. Burnside, Recording Secretary. 

Another meeting was held in February, 1813, at which 
By-laws were adopted, and Dr. William Paine was chosen 
second Vice-President, Levi Lincoln, Jr., Treasurer; and 
Timothy Bigelow, of Medford, Rev. Aaron Bancroft and 
Edward Bangs, of Worcester, Col. George Gibbs, of 
Boston, Rey. William Bentley, of Salem, Dr. Redford 
Webster and.Benjamin Russell, of Boston, were chosen 
Councillors. 

At this meeting, the President, in accordance with a pre- 
vious intimation, presented to the society his private library, 
valued at about five thousand dollars; at that time considered 
a large sum. The thanks of the society were unanimously 
voted to him, and he was requested to retain it in his pos- 
session, and care for it, till a suitable place could be prepared 
for its reception. 

Under the care of the President, the library and cabinet 
received many additions during the next four years, both 
from his continued generosity and the increased interest 
manifested by other members, making it necessary to prepare 
a permanent place of deposit. Among the valuable manu- 
scripts presented to the society in these early years, may be 
mentioned a copy of the records of Boston from 1634 to 
1660, by Mr. Thomas, the letter book of Cotton Mather 
and the Journal of Rev. Increase Mather, President of 
Harvard College in 1685, by Mrs. Hannah Crocker, of 
Boston. About 900 volumes from the library formerly 
belonging to Drs. Increase and Cotton Mather were also 
added to the society’s collections. 

In 1817 active measures were taken to procure funds to 
defray the expense of erecting a building for the library and 
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cabinet, by appointing committees to solicit subscriptions. 
Some difticulty was experienced in the attempt to raise the 
necessary money to carry out the plans for building and it 
was not till early in 1819 that the society were relieved from 
their anxiety in the matter. At that time, Mr. Thomas, 
the founder and president of the society, offered to build, at 
his own expense, a suitable edifice for the reception of its 
valuable collections. This offer was, of course, gratefully 
accepted ; and in August of that year a committee was ap- 
pointed at the request of Mr. Thomas, to superintend its 
erection. 

The building so erected, situated on Summer street, in 
Worcester, was of brick, thoroughly built, and, at the time, 
considered well adapted to the purposes for which it was 
intended. An address at the dedication was made by Isaac 
Goodwin, August 24, 1820, and was published by the society. 
This address has long been out of print, and but few persons 
are fortunate enough to possess it. 

In February, 1819, a committee appointed to prepare an 
address to the members, setting forth the society’s objects 
and condition, declare the institution to be, in all its concerns, 
national, although it derives its charter and its national 
appellation from the Legislature of Massachusetts. 


“This local authority was resorted to from doubts having been 
expressed whether Congress had the power to grant a charter 
without the District of Columbia. Its members are selected from 
all parts of the Union. Its 1espectability is inferred from its 
numbers, and from its comprising men of the first standing and 
intelligence in the nation, and some of the first distinction in other » 
countries. The objects of this institution are commensurate with 
the lapse of time, and its benefits will be more and more accumulat- 
ing in the progression of ages. As the antiquities of our country, 
by various means, are rapidly decreasing, an institution whose 
business will be to collect and preserve such as remain, and can 
be obtained, must be viewed as highly important. 

The chiet objects of the inquiries and researches of this 
society, which cannot too soon arrest its attention, will be 
American Antiquities, natural, artificial and literary.” 
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In October, 1819, a committee, in reporting upon the 
general progress and state of the society, say that they found 
it much more promising than they could have anticipated, 
many valuable additions have been made to the library and 
cabinet, the former containing nearly six thousand volumes, 
embracing many rare and valuable works, some of which, 
it was believed, could not be found elsewhere in the 
country. 

In the earlier days of the society, it was the custom, 
besides having Councillors from the several States of the 
Union, to appoint gentlemen of learning and prominence in 
each State to act as agents or receivers in collecting articles 
for the library and cabinet. Among those acting in this 
capacity in 1819 may be mentioned the names of Governor 
Plumer, of New Hampshire; Prof. Silliman, of Connecticut; 
Stephen Van Rensselaer and Dr. J. W. Francis, of New 
York; Timothy Alden and Matthew Carey, of Pennsylvania; 
William Gaston, of North Carolina; Langdon Cheeves, of 
Sonth Carolina, and other gentlemen of standing and in- 
fluence. As might be expected, the result of this extended 
system of collecting was, that contributions of books, pam- 
phlets, and relics of various kinds, were forwarded to the 
Society from all parts of the country. Many Indian relics, 
utensils and weapons, thus found their way into the cabinet, 
which are now of the greatest interest to the student in 
archeology. 

Regular meetings of the society are held twice a year, 
the annual meeting for the choice of officers being held in 
the month of October, at their hall, in Worcester, and the 
semi-annual meeting in Boston, at the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the month of April. 

Previous to the year 1848, the meetings of the society in 
Boston were held at some one of the hotels, such as the 
Exchange Coffee House and the Tremont House; since 
then, by the kind favor of the Academy, they have been 
held in their rooms. At these meetings, besides the regular 
reports of the Council and Librarian, which usually treat 
upon some special topic of antiquarian study and research 
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in addition to the report upon the affairs of the society, 
papers from members, and discussions of subjects of interest 
are always in order. 

In 1853, a new hall was completed for the accommodation 
of the rapidly increasing library; the old building, besides 
being too small, was found to be too damp for the proper 
preservation of the collections. 

The present hall is favorably situated in a locality free 
from dampness, and is believed to be substantially safe from 
fire, besides being much better adapted than the first to the 
purposes of the society. Owing, however, to the rapid 
increase of the library, particularly of the department 
devoted to newspapers, it is already found insufficient in 
size, and more space is required. The Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, now the President, has, in a measure, an- 
ticipated this need and presented, besides a lot of land in 
the rear of the present building, a sum, now amounting to 
$12,600, for its future enlargement. 

By the provisions of the By-laws adopted in October, 
1831, the number of American members can at no time 
exceed one hundred and forty; there being no limit to the 
election of foreign members. 

By the original By-laws, there was an annual fee required 
of members, and for several years this was the principal 
source of income. Before long, however, it was found 
to be a matter requiring a great deal of time and 
no little cost to collect the small amounts due from 
members scattered over the country; and the expenses 
of the institution increasing with the rapid growth of its 
library, it was decided to adopt some other plan which 
might be more surely relied upon. 

Dr. Thomas, while president, had defrayed a large portion 
of the society’s expenditures, and began the foundation of 
permenant means for its future support. At his death, in 
1831, he bequeathed to the society the balance of his books, 
engravings, coins, &ec., as well as money to constitute the 
Librarian’s and the Collection and Research Funds. 

These funds have gradually increased, and others have 
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been founded for the support of various departments of the 
society’s work, one of the most important of which, that 
for the publication of the Society’s Proceedings and Trans- 
actions, was formed by the contributions of members, and 
now amounts to $8,800. 

The aggregate of the several funds is over $80,000; 
divided as follows :-— 

The Librarian’s and General Fund, $31,577.27. The Collection 
and Research Fund, $15,804.52. The Publishing Fund, $8,853. 

The Bookbinding Fund, founded by Hon. Stephen Salisbury, in 
December, 1855, by a gift of $5,000, now $9,000. 

The Salisbury Building Fund, established by the President, for 
the purpose of providing means to make an extension of the 
library building, by the gift of $8,000, with its accumulations, 
$12,600. 

The Isaac Davis Book Fund, of $1,090, established in 1868, by 
Hon. Isaac Davis, of Worcester, “the income to be applied from 
time to time to purchase books, maps and charts, and works of 
art relating to that portion of North America lying south of the 
United States.” 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund, founded in 1868, by a bequest from 
Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, of $1,000, the income to be used 
as a premium for the writing of papers on Archeological subjects, 
amounting now to $1,300. 


The library of the society now numbers over sixty thou- 
sand volumes, representing most departments of literature, 
and is especially rich in early American publications. In- 
eluded in the number of volumes are over four thousand of 
newspapers, from the Boston News Letter, the first number 
of which was issued April 24, 1704, to those of the present 
time. This department of the library is very full, and 
includes many volumes of papers published in the last 
century. It is being constantly increased, and bids fair 
to contain, if it does not already, the largest collection of 
newspapers in the country. 

The collection of manuscripts is large and of great value 
and interest, including some of a very early date. Although 
they have not been catalogued, most of them are so ar- 
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ranged that they can be consulted with comparatively little 
trouble. Among the more valuable specimens in this de- 
partment are the Mather manuscripts, written by various 
members of that family, so prominent in the early history 
of Massachusetts. It is not practicable, in the brief limits of 
this paper, to describe with particularity any special depart- 
ment. Suflice it to say the society have reason to regard 
the manuscripts in their possession as not by any means the 
least valuable of their collections. 

The cabinet of Indian and archeological specimens, 
includes many of interest to the antiquary. The specimens 
of Indian weapons and implements are carefully arranged in 
cases, and can readily be examined. 

The society’s hall also contains portraits in oil, busts and 
statues, the most important of which are given in the fol- 
lowing list. 


Portraits. 


IsatAnH Tuomas, LL.D., founder and first president of the American 
Antiquarian Society, author of ‘The History of Printing,” &c. Born 
Jan. 19, 1749, O. S.; died April 4, 1831. Painted from life by Osgood. 

Tuomas LINDALL Winrurop, LL.D., second president of the Anti- 
quarian Society, and Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts, 1826-32. Born 
in New London, Conn., March 6, 1760; died Feb. 22, 1841. Painted by 
Osgood. 

Joun Davis, LL.D., fourth president of the Antiquarian Society, 
and Governor of Massachusetts, 1833-35, and 1840-41. Bornin North- 
boro’, Mass., Jan. 13, 1787; died April 19, 1854. Painted by E. T. Bil- 
lings, from a daguerreotype. 

Rev. Increase Marner, D.D., president of Harvard College 1685- 
1701. Born in Dorchester,, Mass., June 21, 1639; died Aug. 23, 1723. 
Painted from life. This and the four following were presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Hannah Mather Crocker, of Boston. 


Rey. Corron Matuer, D.D., minister in Boston, 1684. Born Feb. 12, 
1663; died Feb. 13, 1728. Painted by Pelham. . 

Rev. RicuarD MarTuer, minister in Dorchester, Mass., 1636-69. 
Born in England, 1596; died in Dorchester, April 22, 1669. Painted 
from life. 

Rey. SamueL Marner, D.D., son of Cotton Mather. Born Oct. 30, 
1706; died June 27, 1785. Painted from life. 

Rey. SamueL Matuer, son of Richard Mather. Born in England, 
May 13, 1626; died in Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 29, 1671. 
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JOHN ENnpDEcoTT, Governor of Massachusetts Bay. Born in Dor- 
chester, England, 1588; died March 15, 1665. Painted from an 
original, by Southland, of Salem; Mass. Presented to the Society by 
Judge William Endicott, of Salem. A historical notice of Gov. Endecott 
was communicated to the Society, at the next meeting (October, 1874), 
by President Salisbury. 

JOHN WINTHROP, Governor of Massachusetts, for thirteen years, be- 
tween 1629 and 1648. Born in Groton, co. Suffolk, England, Jan. 12, 
1588; died March 26, 1649. Said to have been painted from life. 

Rev. WicuiaAm BenTLeEY, D.D., minister in Salem, 1783. Councillor 
of the Society from 1812 to 1819. Born in Boston, June 22, 1759; died 
in Salem, Dec. 29, 1819. Copied from a portrait in Salem and presented 
by friends in that city. 

Rey. AARON Bancrort, D.D., minister in Worcester, Mass., 1786- 
1839. Vice-president of the Society, 1816-31. Born in Reading, Mass., 
Nov. 10, 1755; died in Worcester, Ang. 19, 1839. Painted by Chester 
Harding. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS BALDWIN, Librarian of the Society, 1827- 
35. Born Aug. 1, 1800; died Aug. 20, 1835. Painted by Harding. 

EpWaArpD D. Banas, Secretary of State, Mass., 1825-36. Bern in Wor- 
cester, Mass., Aug. 22, 1790; died in Worcester, April 3, 1838. 

WiLutiAM Burnett, Colonial Governor of New York and New Jersey, 
1720; of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 1728. Born 1688; died 
in Boston, Sept. 7, 1729. 

Rey. Tuomas Prince, minister of Old South Church, Boston, 1718-58. 
Born in Sandwich, Mass., May 15, 1687; died in Boston, Oct. 22, 1758. 

Rey. Eris Gray, minister of the New Brick Church in Boston. 
Born 1717; died 1753. 

CHARLES PAxTON, loyalist, Commissioner of the Customs at Boston. 
Born 1704; died in England, 1788. Supposed to have been painted by 
Copley. | 

JOHN CHANDLER, ‘‘the honest refugee,” Sheriff, Judge of Probate 
and Treasurer for the County of Worcester. Born in New London, 
Conn., 1720; died in London, Eng., 1800. 

JOHN May, of Boston, in his uniform as Colonel of the ‘Boston 
Regiment of Militia.” Born in Pomfret, Conn., Nov. 24, 1748; died in 
Boston, July 13, 1812. Painted by G. Gullag, A. D. 1789. Presented by 
Mary D. and C. Augusta May. 

HANNAH ADAMS, author of History of New England, &c. Born in 
Medfield, Mass., 1755; died in Brookline, Mass., Nov. 15, 1831. Painted 
by Alexander. Presented by Henry W. Miller. 

Epwarp Rawson, Secretary of Mass. Colony, 1650-86. Born in 
Gillingham, Dorset, Eng., April 16, 1615; died in Boston, Aug. 27, 
1693. 

ReBeEccA Rawson, daughter of Secretary Rawson. Born in Boston, 
May, 1656; died at Port Royal, Jamaica, June 9, 1692. 
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Joun Leverett, Governor of Massachusetts, 1673-78. Born 1617; 
died March 16, 1679. 

CotumsBus. A copy from an original by Francesco Mazzuoli (Par- 
migianino), in the Royal Museum at Naples. Painted by Antonio Sear- 
dino. Presented by Hon. Ira M. Barton. 

Vespucius. From an original by Parmigianino, at Naples—Scardino. 
Presented by Hon. Ira M. Barton. 

Jomn Davis, Governor of Massachusetts. Crayon portrait, life size. 


JAMES SULLIVAN, Governor of Massachusetts. Portrait in wax. 


Statues and Busts. 


Statue of CuristT, in plaster, from the original by Michael Angelo 
in the Church of Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva at Rome. Presented to the 
Society by the Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 
Statue of Mosrs, from Michael Angelo’s colossal statue in the Church 
of S. Pietro in Vincolis at Rome. Presented by the Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury. The remarks of the donor in presenting the statues have - 
been published in the Proceedings of the Society, 1859 and 1861. 
Isatan Tuomas, LL.D. Bust in marble, by B. H. Kinney. 
JARED Sparks, LL.D. A fine bust in plaster, by Hiram Powers. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Sparks. 
Goy. Joun Davis, of Massachusetts. Bust in plaster. By Henry 
Dexter. 
Hon. Cuarytes ALLEN, Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts. Bust in plaster, by B. H. Kinney. Presented by the family of 
Judge Allen. 
GrORGE WASHINGTON. Bustin marble. Presented by Mrs. Ira M. 
Barton. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Bust in marble. Presented by Mrs. Ira M. 
Barton. 
Joun ADAms, second President of the United States. Bust in plas- 
ter. 
ALEXANDER Hamitton. Bust in’ plaster, from the original by Jos. ~ : 
Ceracchi. 
ANDREW JACKSON. Bust in plaster. 
Henry Ciay. Bust in plaster, by Clevenger. 
DaNiEL WEBSTER. Bust in plaster, by Clevenger. vs 
VouTame and Racrye. Plaster busts, presented by Hon. Benjamin 
F. Thomas. ; 
Joun Winturop, Governor of Massachusetts. Small bust in wood. 
Rev. JAMES WALKER, D.D., President of Harvard University. Small 
bust in plaster, by J. C. King. 
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Baron Pierro Ercote Visconti, of Rome, antiquary, &c. Small 
bust iu plaster. 


Medallion in plaster, life size, of Gov. Joun Davis. 


The publications of the society, though not numerous, are 
of interest and value to the archeologist, the historian, and 
the man of letters. The more prominent of the publications 
are the six volumes of the “ Archeologia Americana,” the 
first of which was published in 1819, at the expense of Dr. 
Thomas, the last in 1875. 

The volumes are devoted to archzological or historical 
qnestions, or reprints of rare books and manuscripts. The 
last two contain the Ilistory of Printing in America, by 
Isaiah Thomas, being a reprint, with additions, corrections 
and notes, of the original edition of 1810. In the last vol- 
ume is a very full list of books printed in America previous 
to 1776, which was begun by Dr. Thomas, and has been 
continued and extended by S. F. Haven, Jun., M.D., and by 
the librarian. 

Since 1849, the proceedings of the society at its annual 
and semi-annual meetings, have been regularly printed ; in- 
cluding, besides the ordinary reports of the ofticers, papers 
of antiquarian or historical interest. Before that period 
these reports were published only occasionally. A list of 
the publications, with a general description of their contents, 
is given as a part of this paper. 

This brief account of the Antiquarian Society has been 
prepared under the direction of a committee appointed by 
the council, as a contribution to the International Exhibition 
to be held in Philadelphia during the year 1876, in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the nation’s 
independence. 

It gives, concisely, the facts in regard to the formation 
of the society, and a general account of its present condi- 
tion. The bibliographical statement, printed in connection 
with this paper, it is hoped will be of interest and value, 
not only to the members, but to all interested in the publi- 
cations of literary and educational institutions in the United 


States. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ARCHZOLOGIA AmERICANA. Transactions and Collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society. 


VoOLuME I. 


1. List of Officers of the Society, elected October, 1819. 2. Origin 
and object of the Society, with the Act of Incorporation and By-Laws. 
3. Hennepin’s Account of the discovery of the river Mississippi and the 
adjacent country by the Lakes; also his account of La Salle’s undertak- 
ing to discover the river Mississippi by way of the Gulf of Mexico. 4. 
Description of the Antiquities discovered in the State of Ohio and other 
Western States: By Caleb Atwater. 5. Conjectures respecting the An- 
cient inhabitants of North America: By Moses Fiske of Tennessee. 6. 
Antiquities and Curiosities of Western Pennsylvania: By Rey. Timothy 
Alden. 7. Sundry letters from Samuel L. Mitchell, LL.D., in regard to 
the Early inhabitants of America, &c. 8. Letters describing the Mam- 
moth Cave, and a Mummy found in another cave of Kentucky, 9. 
Brief account of the Caraibs, who inhabited the Antilles: By William 
Sheldon, Esq., of Jamaica. 10. Appendix, with an “Account of a great 
and very extraordinary cave in Indiana.” pp. 436, plates 14. Worcester, 
Mass., Printed by William Manning, MDCCCXX. 


VoLumE II. 


1. Officers of the Society, 1835-36. 2. Memoir of Isaiah Thomas, 
LL.D., first president of the American Antiquarian Society: By Samuel 
M. Burnside, Esq. 2. A synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America: 
By Albert Gallatin, LL.D. 3. An historical account of the doings and 
sufferings of the Christian Indians of New England: By Daniel Gookin. 
4. Description of a leaden plate or medal found near the mouth of the 
Maskingum, in the State of Ohio: By DeWitt Clinton, LL.D. 5. A 
description of the ruins of Copan in Central America: By Col. Juan 
Galindo. 6. Brief letter of Adam Clarke, D.D., LL.D., of England, on 
American Archeology. 7. Obituary notice of Christopher C. Baldwin, 
Esq., late Librarian: By John Davis, LL.D. 8. List of members of the 
Society, 1836. pp. xiv—573; Cambridge, University Press, 1836. 


VotumE III. 


1. Records of the Company of the Massachusetts Bay, to the Em- 
barkation of Winthrop and his associates for New England; with an in- 
troductory chapter on the origin of the Company: By Samuel F. Haven, 
A.M. 2. The diaries of John Hull, Mint Master and Treasurer of the 
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Colony of Massachusetts Bay, with a memoir by Samuel Jennison, Esq., 
and comments on his system of short hand, and the coinage, by Rev. E. 
E. Hale. 3. Memoir of Thomas Lindall Winthrop, LL.D., second 
president of the Antiquarian Society: By Hon. George Foisom. Memoir 
of John Davis, LL.D., the fourth president: By Hon. Thomas Kinnicutt. 
4, Officers and members of the Society, October 1856. pp. cxxxviii— 
378. Cambridge, Bolles & Houghton, 1850. Boston, John Wilson & 
Son, 1857. 


VOLUME IV. 


1. Officers of the Society, October 21, 1859. 2. Original documents 
from the State-Paper Office, London, and the British Museum; illustrat- 
ing the history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s First American Colony, and the 
Colony at Jamestown, with an appendix containing a memoir of Sir 
Ralph Lane: Edited by Rey. E. E. Hale. 8. ‘‘A Discourse of Virginia,” 
by Edward Maria Wingfield, the first President of the Colony: Edited, 
with notes and an introduction, by Charles Deane, A.M. 4. New Eng- 
land’s Rarities, Discovered by John Josselyn, Gent. : With an introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward Tuckerman, A.M. 5. Narrative of a Voyage 
to Spitzbergen in the year 1613, with a description of the Country, and 
the operations of the whale-fishery; With an introduction and notes, 
by Samuel F. Haven, A.M. 6. Notice of Samuel Jennison, Esq., late 
Treasurer of the Antiquarian Society: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury. pp. 
viii—355. Boston, John Wilson & Son, 1860. 


VOLUME VY. 


1. Memoir of Isaiah Thomas: By Benjamin Franklin Thomas, LL.D. 
2. History of Printing in America, with a biography of printers and an 


Pa account of newspapers, by Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., being a second edi- 
. tion, with the author’s corrections and additions. Appendix, with a 
hs a» Communication from Hon. John R. Bartlett on Printing in Mexico. 








pp. lxxxvii—423. Albany, Joel Munsell, 1874. 


Voutume VI. 


.) oS Conclusion of Thomas’s History of Printing in America, The ap- 

pendix contains a list of magazines and newspapers published in the 
ited States in the year 1810. 2. Catalogue of Publications in what is 
now the United States, prior to the Revolution of 1775-6. 3. Index to 
Vols. 1 and 2 of History of Printing. pp. 666—49. Albany, Joel 
Munsell, 1874. 


es V and VI have also been published as ‘“Thomas’s History of 
.” These volumes were in charge of a committee consisting of 
21 F. Haven, Nathanel Paine, and Joel Munsell. 
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Procerepines AND Minor Pupricarrons. 


The following list includes all the Proceedings of the 


Society that have been published to this time, as well as 
circulars and minor publications. They are in octavo form, 
with the exception of the By-Laws as published in 1831. 


In many cases, extra copies of such parts of the Reports 


of the Council as treat upon special subjects, have been 
reprinted in small editions of from fifty to one hundred, 
usually at the expense of the writer and for his special use. 
A list of these, with the number printed, as far as can now 
be ascertained, is given after the list of Proceedings. 


1 


An Account of the Society, prepared by Isaiah Thomas, with the 
Act of Incorporation, By-Laws, and list of officers and members. 
pp. 32. Boston: Printed by I. Thomas, Jr., November, 1813. 


An Address to the Members of the Society, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on their first anniversary, October 23, 1813. By William 
Jenks, A.M., S.A.S. pp. 28. Boston: I. Thomas, Jr., November, 
1813. 


Address of Abiel Holmes, D.D., at the second anniversary, October 
24, 1814. pp. 29. Also, one page with list of officers elected the 
same day. Boston: I. Thomas, Jr., November, 1814. 


Communication from the President, Isaiah Thomas, with a list of 
officers and members, and a list of articles presented to the society. 
pp. 27. Worcester: Printed by William Manning, 1815. 


By-Laws of the Society. Resolutions of Congress and of the 
General Court of Massachusetts. pp. 8. 1815. 


An Address to the members at King’s Chapel, Boston, on their 
third anniversary, October 23, 1815. By William Paine, M.D. List 
of officers elected same day. pp. 27. Worcester: William Manning, 
1815. 

An Address to the members at King’s Chapel, on their fourth anni- 
versary. By Rey. William Bentley. October 23, 1816. pp. 26. Wor- 
cester: Printed for the Society, 1875. 


Address to the members by a Committee, through their Chairman, 
Oliver Fiske. Laws of the Society, list of officers, and catalogue of 
articles presented. Acts and Resolves of Congress and of several 
States relating to the Society. pp. 88. Worcester: Printed by 
William Manning, March, 1819. 

An Address’ at Worcester, August 24, 1820, at the opening of 
Antiquarian Hall, that day received as a donation from the Presi- 
dent. By Isaac Goodwin. pp. 18. Worcester: Printed by Manning 
& Trumbull, Sept., 1820. 
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10. Brief Report at the annual meeting, October, 1821: By Rejoice 
Newton and Samuel Jennison. Circular in relation to publication 
of first volume of Transactions and Collections (Archevlogia 
Americana). pp. 5. October, 1822. 

ll. By-Laws of the Socicty. October, 1831. pp. 7, 16mo. 

12. An Address delivered in the Unitarian Meeting House, Worcester, 
upon the character and services of Christopher C. Baldwin, late 
librarian of the society: By William Lincoln. pp. 19. Worcester: 
Henry J. Howland, 1835. 

13. Fifty-third Semi-Annual Report, May 29, 1839. pp. 16. Catalogues 
of officers and members, May, 1839. pp. 16. Abstract of Annual 
Report, October 23, 1839, with list of officers elected October 23, 
1839. pp. 4. Worcester: Printed by T. W. & J. Butterfield, gis 
office, 1839. 

14. Circular Letter to Governors of the States, asking for State 
Documents for the library. 1838. 


15. Proceedings at the semi-annual Meeting, May 31, 1843. pp. 11. 
Worcester: Printed by Joseph B. Ripley, 1843. 

16. Proceedings at the thirty-first annual meeting, October 23, 1843, 
with an Address by Hon. John Davis, in commemoration of 
William Lincoln. pp. 16. Worcester: John Milton Earle’s press, 
1843. 


17. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 23, 1849. Report of the 
Council: By S. F. Haven, Esq. Report of the Librarian. Memoir of 
Albert Gallatin: By Rev. E. E. Hale. pp. 32. Cambridge: Metcalf 
& Company, printers to the university, 1850. 


18. Proceedings in Boston, May 29, and in Worcester, October 23, 1850. 
pp. 18. Worcester: Printed by Henry J. Howland. 


19. Proceedings in Boston, April 30, 1851, containing in the Council’s 
4 report, by Hon. John Davis, a brief retrospect of the past opera- 
tions of the society. Reports of Treasarer and Librarian. Pro- 
‘ceedings October 23, 1851, and April.28, 1852. In the last, the report 
of the Council, by S. F. Haven, Esq., relates to the contract and 
other preparations for the erection of a new library building. pp. 44. 
Worcester: Henry J. Howland, 1850. 
Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 23, 1852. Report of 
the Council : By Hon, Emory Washburn. Reports of Librarian and 
_ Treasurer. Report of the Committee of Publication: On Increase 
A. Lapham’s Memoir of Explorations and Surveys of the Aborigi- 
nal Antiquities of Wisconsin, transferred for printing to the 
_ Smithsonian Institution: By Sam’l F. Haven, Esq. pp. 34, 3 plates. 
_ Worcester: Henry J. Howland, 1852. 
21. _ Proceedings April 27 and October 24, 1853. Report of the Coun- 
cil: By Rev. E. E. Hale. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. 
. (The first meeting in the new building). pp. 35, Worcester: Printed 
be oe aes J. Howland, 1853. 
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31. 
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Proceedings at semi-annual meeting, April 26, 1854. Report of 
the Council and a Memoir of Hon. John Dayis: By Hon. Thomas 
Kinnicutt. Report of the Librarian. pp. 47. Boston: Printed by 
John Wilson & Son, 1854. 

Proceedings in Worcester, October 23, 1854. Report of the Council: 
By Hon. Stephen Salisbury, who was elected president at this 
meeting. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. pp. 29. Boston: 
John Wilson & Son, 1854. 

Proceedings in Boston, April 25, 1855. Report of the Council: By 
Ira M. Barton. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. pp. 36. Boston: 
John Wilson & Son, 1855. 

Proceedings in Worcester, October 22, 1855. Report of the Coun- 
cil: By Sam‘l F. Haven, Esq., containing remarks upon the existing 
condition of American Archeology. Reports of Treasurer and 
Librarian. List of officers and members. pp. 54. Boston: John 
Wilson & Son, 1855. 

Proceedings in Bostonf April 30, 1856. Report of the Council: By 
Rey. E. E. Hale. And in Worcester October 21, 1856. Report of 
the Council: By N. B. Shurtleff, M.D. Reports of Treasurer and 
Librarian. pp. 67. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1856. 
Proccedings at semi-annual meeting, April 29, 1857. Report of the 
Council: By Dwight Foster, Esq. Reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian. Report of the Committee of Publication on the third 
volume of Archeologia Americana: By Samuel F. Haven, Esq. pp. 
36. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1857. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1857. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Ira M. Barton, with remarks on the third 
volume of Archrologia Americana. Reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian In the latter are remarks upon the Mather Manuscripts. 
Report by Rev. Edward E. Hale, on behalf of Committee of Publi- 
cation; also, report of the Committee on a permanent Publication 
Fund. pp. 51. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1857. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 28, 1858. 
Report of the Council: By Hon. Isaac Davis. Report of the Treas- 
urer. Report of the Librarian, with remarks upon libraries. pp. 32. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1858. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1858. Report of 
the Council: By Samuel F. Haven, Esq. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. Also, Report of the Publishing Committee on the 
fourth volume of Transactions. pp. 88. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 
1858. 

Proceedings at a special meeting held in Worcester, February 10, 
1859, on the occasion of the death of William H. Prescott. Pre- 
sentation of a copy of Michael Angelo’s statue of Christ leaning on 
the Cross, by Hon. Stephen Salisbury, president of the society. pp. 
30. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1859. 7 
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$2. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 27, 1859. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. pp. 32. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1859. 

33. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1859. Report of 
the Council: By Charles Folsom, Esq. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. Report of Publishing Committee. pp. 35. Boston: 
John Wilson & Son, 1859. 


34. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 25, 1860. Report of 
the Council: By President Salisbury, containing notice of Samuel 
Jennison, Esq., late treasurer of the society. Reports of the Treas- 
urer and Librarian. Report of the Publishing Committee: By Rev. 
E. E. Hale, with notices of a visit to the State Paper Office, in 
London, and Notes on drawings, by John White (the curious prints 
in De Bry’s ‘“‘America” were from drawings by this artist), seen in 
the British Museum. pp. 47. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1860. 

35. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 22, 1860. Report of 
the Counci!: By Hon. Dwight Foster. Reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian. Report upon the American Coins and Tokens in the 
Cabinet of the Society: By Nathaniel Paine, Esq. Report of the 
Publishing Committee: By Charles Deane, Esq. pp. 50. Boston: 
John Wilson & Son, 1860. 


36. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 24, 1861. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury, with remarks upon the 
monument erected at Worcester in commemoration of Col. 
Timothy Bigelow. Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. pp. 42. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1861. 


87. Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1861. Report of 
. the Council: By Hon. Pliny Merrick. Reports of the Treasurer and 
Librarian. Essay on the time of making Michael Angelo's statues 
_of Christ and Moses: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury. pp. 62. Boston: 
John Wilson & Son, 1861. 
88. Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 30, 1862. Report of 
: the Council: By Hon. Ira M. Barton, with remarks on the Huguenot 
settlements in New England. Reports of the Treasurer and Libra- 
- Tian; the latter with Remarks on a Communication from Dr. James 
_ _H. Salisbury, of Ohio, entitled, ‘A Memoir upon Ancient Picto- 
_— graphic or Symbolic Rock and Earth-writing, in Licking and Fair- 
‘field Counties, Ohio; with accurate Surveys and Descriptions of the 
cient Earthworks of Newark.’ Monograph on the name Cali- 
Secs: By Rey. Edward E. Hale. pp. 53. Boston: John Wilson & 
1862. 
edings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1862. Report of 
Council: By Hon. Benj. F. Thomas, with notice of Isaiah Thomas, 
founder of the society. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. 
D4 40. Boston : pene Wilson & Son, 1862. 
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A paper, by Prof. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, on ‘ Indications 
of Ancient Customs suggested by certain Cranial forms.” pp. 63. 
Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1863. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1863. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury. Reports of the Libra- 
rian and Treasurer. Address by Rev. Dr. Jenks, in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the society. 
pp. 72. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1863. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 7, 1864. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Ira M. Barton, with remarks on the Huguenots 
in New England. The Report of the Librarian, contains remarks 
upon the Swiss Lake Dwellings. Report of the Treasurer. A 
Paper, by Charles Folsom, Esq., on ‘‘a Latin Inscription lately 
found at Castine, Me.” pp. 66. Boston: John Wilson & Son, 1864. 


Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1864. Report of 
the Council: By George Livermore, Esq., with remarks on some of 
the publications of Isaiah Thomas. Report of the Librarian, 
with a historiaal sketch of efforts at different periods to delineate 
and decipher the inscriptions on the Dighton Rock.* Report of the 
Treasurer. ‘* Notes on Roanoke Island and James River:” By Rev. 
E. E. Hale. Also, Remarks on Interesting Localities in Eastern 
Virginia: By Charles Deane, Esq. pp. 80. Boston: John Wilson 
& Son, 1864. 

Proceedings at a special meeting, January 17, 1865, to take action 
in relation to the death of Edward Everett. pp. 29. Boston: J. EB. 
Farwell & Co., 1865. 


Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 26, 1865, with re- 
marks of the President, and resolutions of the society, on the death 
of President Lincoln. Report of the Council: By Joseph Sargent, 
M.)D., with remarks on the Medical Department of the U. S. Army 
during the Civil War. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. In 
the latter are remarks on the Popham Festival and the Memorial 
Volume of the Maine Historical Society. pp. 67. Boston: John 
Wilson & Son, 1865. 


Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1865, with remarks 
and resolutions on the death of George Livermore. Report of 
the Council: By Rev. E. E. Hale, with remarks on early notices in 
English literature of the discovery and first colonization of 
America. Reports of Treasurer and Librarian. In the latter are 
remarks on Mexican civilization. pp. 71. Cambridge: John Wil- 
son & Son, 1866. 

Proceedings at a special meeting, March 16, 1866, in reference to 
the death of Jared Sparks, and at the semi-annual meeting, April 
25, 1866. Report of the Council: By Nathaniel Paine, Esq., with 
remarks on ‘‘ The Early Paper Currency of Massachusetts.” Reports 


* Two drawings of the Dighton Rock, by Prof. Seager, of the Naval Academy at New- 
port, R. [, were presented to the society by Commodore G, S. Blake, U. 8. N. 
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of the Treasurer and Librarian. Report of a Cominittee on the 
List of Members. pp. 117. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, 1866. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 20, 1866. Remarks of 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis and others, on the Es- 
tablishinent of a Museum and Professorship of Archeology and 
Ethnology in connection with Harvard College, by George Peabody. 
Report of the Council: By Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D Reports 
of the Librarian and Treasurer. Remarks of Charles Deane, Esq., 
on the Mappe-monde of Cabot, of the date 1544. Doings of a 
special meeting, November 15, 1866, held to notice the death of 
Rey. William Jenks, D.D., senior vice-president of the society. 
pp. 48. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, 1866. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 24, 1867. Report of 
the Council: By Rey. Alonzo Hill, D.D. Report of the Treasurer. 
Remarks of Rev. E. E. Hale, on a Letter from Mr. Bergenroth, 
editor of the British Calendar of State Papers, relating to Eng- 
land and Spain. Remarks of Charles Deane, Esq., on Sebastian 
Cabot’s Mappe-inonde. ‘‘ Records of the Council for New Eng- 
land,” Edited by Charles Deane, Esq. pp. 131. Cambridge: John 
Wilson & Son, 1867. 

Circular in regard to the publications of the society. pp. 3. Wor- 
cester: 1867. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1867. Report of 
the Council: By Samuel F. Haven, Esq., with remarks on the 
Ancient Lake Dwellings of Switzerland. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. Remarks of Rev. Edward E. Hale, and a Letter 
from J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., on the name Massachusetts. 
pp. 91. Worcester: Tyler & Seagrave, 1867. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 29, 1868. Report of 
the Council: By President Salisbury. Notice of Bishop Strachan: 
By Prof. Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Reports of the Librarian and Trea- 
surer. A catalogue of Indian Relics, prepared by William A. Smith, 
Esq., and Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Esq. Report of Hon. John R. 
Bartlett, on the Pre-Historic Man and his Associates. Letter from 
“William Green, Esq., of Virginia, respecting the author of the 
“ Relation of Captain Newport’s Discoveries in Virginia;” com- 
municated by Charles Deane, Esq. pp. 82. Worcester: Tyler & 
Seagrave, 1868. . 

Proceedings at a special meeting, June 2, 1868, to take notice of 
the death of Hon. Levi Lincoln, senior vice-president of the society. 
pp. 29. Worcester: Tyler & Seagrave, 1868. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1868. Report of 
the Council: By Charles Deane, Esq., with general remarks on recent 
Archeological and Anthropological Discoveries, also on the History 
of European Discovery and Settlement of the Shores of the New 
World, and Contributions to Geographical History from the British 
Record Commission and Mr. Major of the British Museum, &c. The 
Report of the Librarian refers to the lost MSS. of Gookin’s History 


57. 


58, 
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60. 
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63. 
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of New England, in connection with the discovery of a portion 
of the Records of the London Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
which has lately been found in New Jersey; and considers the pro- 
priety of a Commemorative Meeting at Cuttyhunk, where the first 
attempt at a settlement in Massachusetts was made. Report of the 
Treasurer. pp. 62. Worcester: Tyler & Seagrave, 1869. 

List of Members elected from October, 1855, to October, 1868. 
pp. 3. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 28, 1869. Report of 
the Council: By Rey. Dr. Seth Sweetser, with remarks on Pre-His- 
toric Man. Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. A Paper on 
“Ancient Tumuli in Georgia:” By Charles-C. Jones, Jr., Esq. 
Illustrated. pp. 79. Worcester: Printed by Charles Hamilton, 
Palladium Office, 1869. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1869. The Report of 
the Council, by Hon. Emory Washburn, treats of the relation which 
the Antiquary holds to the Science of Archeology. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian. The latter contains an interesting letter 
from Baron Von Humboldt. pp. 53. Worcester: Charles Hamil- 
ton, 1869. 

Memorandum of Local Histories in the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. pp. 15. Worcester, 1869. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 27, 1870. The Report 
of the Council, by Hon. Henry Chapin, treats on the Townships of 
New England. Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. pp. 52. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1870. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1870. The Report of 
the Council, by Hon. Richard Frothingham, treats.of Town Govern- 
ments in New England. Reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. 
In the latter Brasseur de Bourbourg is compared with Rafinesque, 
&c. pp. 68. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1870. : 


Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 26, 1871. The 
Report of the Council, by S. F. Haven, Esq., treats of Pre-Historic 
American Occupation and Civilization. Reports of the Treasurer 
and Librarian. pp. 55. Worcester: Chas. Hamilton, 1871. 


Proceedngs at the annual mecting, October 21, 1871. A Letter 
from Prof. E. E. Salisbury, in regard to the Original Edition of 
‘* The Spectator.” The Report of the Council: By Rev. Edward E. 
Hale—with remarks upon the History of Discovery in the Pacific 
Ocean. Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. The former treats 
upon the value of Magazine Literature. pp. 66. Worcester: Chas. 
Hamilton, 1871. 


Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 23, 1872—with 


‘remarks of Rey. Geo. E. Ellis on Town Debts. The Report of the 


Council: By Col. John D. Washburn—with remarks on the History 
of Discovery in the Pacific Ocean and its American Shores. Reports 
of the Treasurer and Librarian. The latter treats of the importance 








64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


70. 


71. 
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of preserving the Minor Materials of History. Paper, on the Like- 
lihood of an Admixture of Japanese Blood on our North-west Coast: 
By Horace Davis, Esq., of California. Cosmogony of Dante and 
Columbus: By Rey. E. E. Hale. pp. 85. Worcester: Charles 
Hamilton, 1872. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1872. Report of 
the Council: By Nathaniel B. Shurtieff, M.D. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Librarian. The Star Spangled Banner and National 
Songs: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury. pp. 53. Worcester: Charles 
Hamilton, 1873. 

Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 30, 1873. Report of 
the Council: By Nathaniel Paine, Esq.,—with a Brief Notice of the 
Library of the Society. The Librarian’s Report, contains remarks 
upon Pre-Historic Implements. Report of the Treasurer. pp. 92. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1873. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1878. Report of 
the Council: By J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D.,—with remarks on the 
Origin and Early Progress of Indiav Missions in New England, and 
a list of books in the Indian language, printed at Cambridge and 
Boston. Reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. Early Maps in 
Munich: By Rev. E. E. Hale—with note on Robert Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and his Arcano Del Mare. Remarks of Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, on some of the Connections, by marriage, of Columbus. 
Memorandum as to the Discovery of the Bay of San Francisco: By 
John T. Doyle—with introductory remarks by Col. John D. Wash- 
burn. Memorial of Governor Endecott: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 
pp. 154. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1874. 

List of Publications of the Society. pp. 2. 1874. 

Proceedings at a special meeting, March 14, 1874, with resolutions 
upon the death of Charles Sumner. Proceedings of the semi-annual 
meeting, April 29, 1874. Report of the Council: By Joseph Sargent, 
M.D.,—with remarks on a Medical Manuscript, by Cotton Mather, 
Reports of Librarian and Treasurer—with remarks in the former 
upon the Mather Manuscripts owned by the Society. ‘*The Great 
Awakening:” By Isaac Smucker, Esq., of Newark, Ohio. pp. 67. 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1874. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1874. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas—with remarks upon the 
Legal and Political Issues of the Rebellion. Reports of the Treas- 
urer and Librarian. pp. 50. Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1875. 
Proceedings at the semi-annual meeting, April 28, 1875. Report of 
the Council: By Hon. Stephen Salisbury—with remarks on the Dis- 
coveries of Dr. Heinrich Schliemann in the Troad. Reports of 
the Librarian and Treasurer. pp. 89. Worcester: Charles Hamil- 
ton, 1875. 

Proceedings at the annual meeting, October 21, 1875. Report of 
the Council: By Samuel A. Green, M.D. Reports of the Treasurer 
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and Librarian. Remarks of Charles Deane, LL.D., on the Recoras 
of the Council for New England. The Criminal Laws of Massa- 
chusetts: By Hon. P. Emory Aldrich. pp. 78. Worcester: Charles 
Hamilton, 1876. 

72. An Account of the American Antiquarian Society, with a list of its 
publications and of its officers and members. Prepared for the 
United States International Exhibition of 1876. By Nathl. Paine, 
Esq. pp. 30. [500 copies printed for the International Exhibition. 
and 200 for the Society.] Worcester: Charles Hamilton, 1876. 

73. List of Publications of the American Antiquarian Society. pp. 15. 
Worcester, 1876. 

74. List of Officers and Members of the American Antiquarian Society, 
January 1, 1876. pp. 7. Worcester, 1876. 


A catalogue of books in the Library of the Society (pp. 571) was printed 
for the Suciety, by Henry J. Howland, in 1837. 


REPRINTS FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Notice of the Life and Character of Hon. John Davis: By Hon. Thomas 
Kinnicutt. pp. 26. Boston, 1854. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Members of the American Antiquarian 
Society. pp 20. Boston : Printed by John Wilson & Son, 1855. 

‘*A Discourse of Virginia,” by Edward Maria Wingfield, First Presi- 
dent of the Colony; now first printed from the original manuscript, 
in the Lambeth Library: Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Charles Deane, member of the American Antiquarian Society and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. Boston: -Privately printed, 
1860. pp. 45. [100 copies. ] 

Remarks and Resolutions commemorative of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL.D, by the American Antiquarian Society, at their first meeting 
after his death: By George Livermore. pp. 16. Worcester, 1860. 

Remarks on a Latin Inscription lately found at Castine, in the State of 
Maine From the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
for April, 1864: By Charles Folsom. [A few copies only. ] 

Remarks on the Early Paper Currency of Massachusetts: By Nathaniel 
Paine. pp. 66. [50 copies.] Cambridge, 1866. 

Record of the Council for New England. Edited by Charles Deane. 
pp. 88. Cambridge, 1867. ; 
Remarks on Sebastian Cabot’s Mappe-Monde: By Charles Deane. Re- 

printed from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. 

Remarks on the Popham Festival and the Memorial Volume of the 
Maine Historical Society: By S. F. Haven. 1865. pp. 32. 100 copies. 
for April, 1867. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son, 1867. 
pp. 8. [50 copies.] 

A Report on Pre-Historic Man and his Associates: By John R. Bartlett. 
pp. 31. [50 copies.] Worcester, 1868. 
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a large portion of the North American coast by Verrazzano, 
in 1524, were accepted as historic truth for a period of more 
than three hundred years. This claim rests on Verrazzano’s 
letter to Francis I, dated Dieppe, July 8, 1524, couched in 
general terms, but describing his voyage and discoveries. 
The letter was not published in France, nor anywhere, till 
1556, when it appeared in the collection of voyages edited 
by Ramusio, published in Venice. No documents have been 
found to confirm the statements of the letter, but those 
statements were never seriously called in question till the 
publication by the late Buckingham Smith of two noticeable 
articles, in 1864 and 1869, in which he maintained that the 
whole letter was a fraud, and that no such discoveries were 
ever made by Verrazzano. In 1874 Hon. J. Carson 
Brevoort, a member of this Society, published an argument 
in support of the claim of Verrazzano which had previously 
been read before the American Geographical Society of 
New York, and Hon. Henry C. Murphy, of New York, has 
recently submitted his views on this question in an elaborate 
and able pamphlet of two hundred pages, in which he 
vindicates at length and with exhaustive research the views 
adopted and enforced in the articles published by Mr. Smith. 

It becomes therefore interesting to consider the weight of 
argument on one side and the other, and attempt a judi- 
cial finding on the merits of the claim. This would have 
been attempted at the present time but for other pressing 
engagements, and also the recent “Plea for a stay of judg- 
ment” (a small pamphlet on the same subject published a 
few weeks ago in New York), on the ground of newly dis- 
covered evidence in favor of the claim of Verrazzano. From 
these circumstances, it is proper that the full examination of 
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the subject be deferred till the next meeting of the Society, 
when it is hoped some member will be moved to enter 
upon its consideration. In the mean time the attention of 
the members generally is invited to it, as a subject the 
investigation of which cannot fail to be found interesting. 
Cuartes Deane, LL.D., said that he had listened with 
great pleasure to what had just fallen from the Secretary in 
reference to the alleged discoveries of Verrazzano in North 
America, as it gave some assurance that we might expect 
a paper on that subject from his accomplished pen, review- 
ing what had recently been written by Mr. Brevoort and 
by Mr. Murphy. He had read with great interest the 
volume recently issued by the distinguished scholar last 
named, who argues against the genuineness of the voyage 
and the memorials which exist in our literature in favor of 
it; and he had been much impressed with the thoroughness 
of his investigations, and the soundness of his argument. 
Every document had been subjected by Mr. Murphy to the 
‘most rigid analysis. The late Buckingham Smith read a 
paper before the New York Historical Society some dozen 
years ago, afterwards published, in which he took similar 
ground as to the genuineness of the Verrazzano voyage. He 
dedicated his “Inquiry,” as he called his paper, to Mr. 
Murphy, who has now in turn dedicated this volume to the 
memory of his late friend. Mr. Smith’s paper was accom- 
panied by an engraved section of a copper globe (that part 
representing America) made, according to an inscription 
upon it, in 1542, by Euphrosynus Ulpius, and containing a 
legend in these words, “ Verrazano, sive Nova Gallia a 
Verrazano Florentino Comperta anno sal. M. D.” This 
memorial was found by Mr. Smith in Spain, and now 
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belongs to the New York Historical Society. The globe 
was a standing argument against Mr. Smith’s theory, and 
had to be surmounted by him. Mr. Murphy has had to 
encounter additional obstacles, but he feels confident that 
he has made his way through them all. 

The suspicious circumstance against the Verrazzano voy- 
age, alleged to have been made in 1524 by this Florentine 
in the service of Francis the first of France, is, that no con- 
temporary account of it, or reference to it, exists, either in 
the archives of France or anywhere else; and the French 
government never made any claim based on such a dis- 
covery. The relation of it first appears in 1556, in the 
third volume of Ramusio, in the form of a letter from the 
navigator to the King of France; this publication being 
some years after the death of the King, and also of Chabot, 
his Minister of Marine. 

But since Buckingham Smith wrote, a new argument or 
fact has sprung up in favor of the genuineness of this 
voyage, in the shape of an early map, discovered in Rome, 
and first brought to public notice in 1853, by M. Thomassey, 
but only quite recently made available to _ historical 
scholars. It was published by the American Geographical 
Society in 1873. The map purports to have been made by 
Hieronimo de Verrazzano, supposed to have been a relative, 
perhaps a brother, of the navigator. The map bears no date, 
but has upon it a legend referring to the latter’s discoveries 
in the new world, implying that it was made five years after- 
wards, which would give 1529 as the date. Mr. Murphy 
had to encounter this, and also the globe of Ulpius of 1542, 
just referred to, both bearing date before the letter in 


Ramusio ; as well as the discourse of Pierre Crignon of 1539, | 
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which immediately follows the letter in Ramusio, and which 
also speaks of Verrazzano’s discovery. He also passes in 
review Lok’s map, published by Hakluyt in 1582, and said 
by Hakluyt to have been taken from an old excellent map 
supposed to have been made by Verrazzano, and presented 
by him to King Henry the eighth, and also an old excellent 
globe in the Queen’s privy gallery at Westminster, supposed 
to have been made by the navigator. 

Mr. Drang said he thus briefly and imperfectly alluded to 
some of the difficulties which Mr. Murphy had to encounter 
in coming to the conclusion that Verrazzano never made the 
voyage which somebody has narrated in Ramusio. Mr. 
Murphy believes that the writer of that letter had before 
him the description of the voyage of Estévan Gomez, 
actually made to these shores in 1525, and described by 
Oviedo and Peter Martyr. In concluding his remarks, 
Mr. Deane said he rose for the purpose principally of 
expressing the hope that the Secretary would prepare and 
lay before the Society a paper on the subject of the 

_ Verrazzano voyage. 

Rey. R. CO. Warersron spoke of the success of the Society 
in collecting accurate representations of the Aborigines of 
our country. He took occasion to exhibit and present to 
the posiety a collection of photographs of Indians, which, he 
ired to hope, would be recognized as a contribution of 
2 in this department. He also presented the photo- 
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an Englishman, who visited this country in 1635. He found 
in them interesting and graphic pictures of early American 
life, and stated that they would be published in some form 
at an early day. 

The same gentleman spoke also in regard to the recent 
inquiry, whether General Washington was born in England, 
and without venturing to affirm that the evidence tending 
to show that he was born there was by any means conclu- 
sive, claimed that the subject was worthy of consideration, 
especially in view of the statements tat his ancestry came 
from the County of Middlesex. The Society indicated 
informally a hope that Mr. THornron would prepare a 
paper upon that subject. 

Epmunp Quincy, Esq., made a statement in regard to 
John Grosvenor’s tombstone in a cemetery in Roxbury. 
He died in 1691, and the coat of arms on the stone is 
identical with that of the Marquis of Westminster. 

Col. A. H. Hoyr then offered, for the consideration of the 
Society, some remarks, which are printed on another page of 
the proceedings, in regard to some of the early laws of the 
State of New Hampshire. 


The meeting then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Ir isa pleasure for the Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society, to be able to report to its members, that the condi- 
tion of the Society, and the state of the Library, are satisfac- 
tory in all respects, except with regard to space for its 
literary collections. Each six months’ additions only render 
apparent the urgent necessity of more shelf room. With 
alcoves and cases already crowded, tables are brought into 
use ; and even such temporary make-shifts have now ceased 
to offer further opportunities for extension. The Building 
Fund amounts to $12,992.14, which is not yet sufficiently 
large to furnish the much needed addition to the Library 
Building. The learned Librarian, Mr. Haven, with a con- 
stantly increasing capacity for usefulness, gives the fruits of 
his researches to the written and personal application of 
the scholar, with a kindly courtesy, which makes the recip- 
ient teel, that it is he who has conferred the benefit. The 
additions to the Library, since the date of the last report, 
are 895 Books, 6954 Pamphlets, and 371 files of unbound 
Newspapers; and these accessions, with few exceptions, are 
made up of many special donations of a few volumes each. © 
Mr. Barton, the Assistant Librarian, has managed. the 
exchange of books with other libraries, with an ability of 
much value to the Society. A knowledge of the system 
_ of exchanges, on the part of the public, has brought out 
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many duplicate books as donations which otherwise would 
have been withheld, and the richness of the harvest will 
appear in the Librarian’s report. «Our rooms have been 
much resorted to for material connected with subjects of 
interest at the Centennial Anniversary of our country, 
as the Library is especially rich in books and publications 
of the last century. The report of the Treasurer, Nathaniel 
Paine, Esq., which together with that of the Librarian 
forms a part otf the report of the Council, is herewith 
presented. An examination will show that the funds of 
this institution are safely and productively invested. 

It is our duty to take notice of the death of the cele- 
brated French geographer, Marie-Armand-Pascal D’Avezac- 
Macaya, a member of this Society since April, 1869, who 
died at Paris in January, 1875. He was born at Bagnéres 
de Bigorre, in 1799, and fitted himself as an advocate at Paris. 
He was for a time an employé of the Minister of Marine, 
and became the head of that bureau. In 1823 he published 
Essais Historiques sur la Bigorre. This was followed by a 
great variety of articles, both separately published and 
contained in the periodicals of the day. As Secretary of 
the Geographical Society, abundant evidence of his industry 
and learning may be found in the Budletin, the official 
organ of the Society. He was afterwards made honor- 
ary President of that association. The following may be 
named among his important publications: Martin Hyla- 
comylus, ( Waltzemiiller), ses ouvrages et ses collaborateurs, 
Paris, 1867; John and Sebastian Cabot, translated into 
English by Dr. Leonard Woods for the Maine Historical 
Society; Relation authentique du voyage du Capitaine de 
Gonneville, Paris, 1869; and Notice des découvertes, faites 
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au moyen-age dans ? Ocean Atlantique, Paris, 1869. M. 
D’Avezac was Chevalier de la Legion d@ Honneur, and was 
decorated with several foreign orders. Though he was not 
personally active in our Society, his name is familiar, as 
his authority has been so often quoted in our recent geo- 
graphical inquiries. 

Hon. Theron Metcalf died in Boston November 13, 
1875, at the advanced age of ninety-one years. He was 
elected a member of this Society in 1844, and generally 
attended its meetings in Boston, unless prevented by his 
judicial duties; continuing this practice until almost the 
close of his life. 

Judge Metcalf was born in Franklin, Mass., October 16, 
1784, and grew up under the preaching of the celebrated 
Dr. Emmons. He was graduated at Brown University in 
1805, and commenced the study of his profession at the 
Law School in Litchfield, Conn. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1808, and, after a brief practice in his native town, 
removed to Dedham, in this State, where he remained till 
his appointment to the Supreme Bench in 1848. 

The Law School of Litchfield was prolific of distinguished 
jurists, and the highly cultivated ladies of that quiet town 
not unfrequently became the wives of eminent lawyers. 
The husbands of the four daughters of Hon. Uriah Tracy, 
U.S.8., were all judges, who had been connected with the 
Law School, viz.: Judge Gould, an associate professor with 
Judge Reeve; Judge Howe, of Northampton, in this State; 
Judge Metealf; and Judge Robbins, of Kentucky. 

Commencing his professional life with the advantages of 
the best legal training, Judge Metcalf was remarkably 
adapted to eee studies. By the natural turn and quality 
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of his mind he was an antiquary, and delighted in tracing 
the obscurest principles of law through ancient treatises and 
decisions to their establishment by undeniable authority. 
His memory was characterized by Horace Mann as an inca- 
pacity to forget, and was of extraordinary tenacity and 
precision. He became a formidable critic of the technical 
accuracy of the decisions of the courts, and was an excel- 
lent annotator of legal publications. The by-ways of 
literature and history were not less attractive to him than 
those of law, and he began early to form for the library 
of his Alma Mater a collection of pamphlets which, at 
the time of his death, were about eight thousand in num- 
ber. These he had caused to be bound in three hundred 
and seventy-five volumes, which were all carefully indexed 
by himself. He had also contributed many rare and curious 
works to the college as gifts, or such as he purchased on 
behalf of that institution. 

Judge Metcalf had been County Attorney, Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, and Reporter of Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the State; and held the office last named when he 
was appointed a Justice of the same court in 1848. His 
legal publications were numerous, and have received the 
highest encomiums from the profession. He also wrote 
many articles for the Reviews, and sometimes indulged 
.the dry and caustic humor which was natural to him in 
very quaint forms of expression. His general acquire- 
ments, the extent and particularity of his information, 
and the clearness of his statements of details, were highly 
appreciated by his associates on the bench; while he had 
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it in his power to be a most agreeable and instructive 
companion in society. 

We are also called upon to lament the loss of Hon. John 
H. Clifford, who died suddenly January 2,1876. He has 
been a member of this Society since April, 1870. His 
genial and attractive manners, and his sterling common 
sense, united to ability and industry, made him a universal 
favorite, and a man of weight and influence in his State and 
in the country. Governor Clifford was born at Providence, 
Rhode Island, January 16, 1809. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1827. Practicing law in New Bedford, he 
was early recognized as a leader at the bar in that section 
of the State. From 1834 to 1858, he was in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and was District Attorney or Attorney 
General from 1849 to 1853, when he became Governor 
for a single year. He was again Attorney General froin 
1854 to 1858, at which time he retired from active 
official life. In every public position, he performed the 
duties devolving upon him with scrupulous fidelity, and with 
a grace which was recognized by men of all parties. His 
readiness to exert his talents to promote the enjoyment of 
his associates, gave him great popularity in the community. 
For many years Governor Clifford was an active member of 
the Board of Overseers. of Harvard College, though not a 
graduate of that college, and he was President of the Board 
from 1868 to 1874, when his term expired by limitation. 
Brown University conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in 1849. Harvard and Amherst Colleges honored 
him with similar degrees four years later. He was a mem- 
ber of various literary societies, and associations interested 
in scientific and historical inquiries. His connection with 
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- the Boston and Providence Railroad as Director and Presi- 
dent was of long standing: and his successful administration 
was a proof that to his other talents he united a capacity 
for the details of ordinary business. In all the relations of 
life, public and private, Governor Clifford presented an 


good citizen should be, and 


unfailing example of what a 
he was followed to his rest with wide-spread respect and 
sorrow. 

The Société Américaine de France, (an association, like 
our own, having the study of American Antiquities as a 
principal object, and likely to become prominent in this 
field of inquiry), has already been briefly mentioned by our 
Librarian ; but the reception of the Annuaire for 1873, and 
a statement of the present condition of the Society in the 
Journal des Orientalistes of February 5, 1876, gives occa- 
sion fora more extended notice. The Society was founded 
in 1857; and among those most active in its creation were M. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, M. Léon de Rosny, and M. Alfred 
Maury. The objects of the association, as officially set forth, 
were, first, the publication of the works and collections of M. 
Aubin, the learned founder of a theory of American Arche- 
ology, which it was hoped would throw much light upon the 
hieroglyphical history of Mexico before the conquest ;* 
second, the publication of grammars and dictionaries of 
the native languages of America; third, the foundation of 





* M. L’Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, in his Histoire des nations civilisées 
du Mexique (Paris, 1859, vol. I. Preface), speaks of M. Aubin as the translator 
of the manuscript ‘* Historia Tulteca,’ as the author of the Mémoire sur 
Vécriture figurative et la peinture didactique des anciens Mexicains, in 
which he reconstructed the system of Mexican figurative writing almost 
entirely, and as the present owner of what remains of the celebrated Boturini 
collection, and of many other historical treasures, gathered in his various 
travels. 
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professorships of History, Archeology, and American Lan- 
guages ; and fourth, the creation, outside of Paris, of four 
Museums like the Museum of Saint Germain, under the 
auspices of such municipalities as encourage their founda- 


tion, as follows: 


A.—Musée mexicaine. 

B.—Musée péruvienne et de l’Amérique du Sud. 
C.—Musée ethnographique de l’Amérique du Nord. 
D.—Musée des Antilles. 

The list of members contains the names of distinguished 
archeologists in Europe, and a foreign membership already 
numerous; and it is contemplated to add to this list persons 
interested in kindred studies from all parts of the civilized . 
world. The publications of the Society, and those made 
under its auspices, comprehend, among others, Essai sur le 
déchiffrement del Ecriture hiératique de V Amérique Cen- 
trale, by M. Léon de Rosny, President of the Society, 1 vol. 
in folio, with numerous plates. This work treats critically 
the much controverted question of the signification of 
Maya characters, and furnishes a key for their interpre- 
tation.* Also, Chronologie hiéroglyphico phonétique des 
Rois Aztéques de 1352 d 1522, retrouvée dans diverses 
mappes américaines antiques, expliquée et précédée dune 
introduction sur UEcriture mewicaine, by M. Edouard 


Madier de Montjau. The archeology of the two Americas, 





*“Tn the Congress of Americanists held last July at Nancy, France, M. Léon 
de Rosny delivered a masterly address on the Maya hieroglyphics. He critically 
analyzed the attempts at decypherment by Brasseur de Bourbourg and H. de 
Charency. The Bishop de Landa first discovered a clue to their meaning. He 
made out seventy-one signs, which number Rosny has increased to one hund- 
red and thirty-two. Rosny has also determined the order in which they should 
be read, as a rule from left to right, but in exceptional cases from right to left.” 
—[The Popular Science Monthly, New York, May, 1876, pp. 118-119.] 
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and the ethnography of their native tribes, their lan- 
guages, manuscripts, ruins, tombs and monuments, fall 
within the scope of the Society, which it is their aim to 
make the school and common centre of all students of 
American pre-Columbian history. M. Emile Burnouf, an 
eminent archeologist, is the Secretary. The Archives 
for 1875 contain an article on the philology of the 
Mexican languages, by M. Aubin; an account of a 
recent voyage to the regions the least known of Mexico 
and Arizona, by M. Ch. Schoebel ; the last writfen com- 
munication of M. de Waldeck, the senior among travel- 
lers; an article by M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, upon the 
language of the Wabi of Tehuantepec; and an essay by 
M. de Montjan, entitled Sur quelques manuscripts figuratifs 
mexicains, in which the translation of one of these manu- 
scripts, by M. Ramirez of Mexico, is examined critically, and 
a different version is offered. The author arrives at the 
startling conclusion, that we have thus far taken for veritable 
Mexican manuscripts, many which were written by the 
Spaniards, or by their order, and which do not express the 
sentiments of the Indians. Members of this Society, also, took 
an active part in the deliberations of the Congrés interna- 
tional des Américanistes, which was held at Naney in 1875, 

It was a maxim of the late Emperor Napoléon UL, that 
France could go to war for an idea. The Spanish as dis- 
coverers were actuated by the love of gold, and the desire 
of extending the knowledge and influence of christianity, 
prominently by promoting the temporal and spiritual power 
of the mother church. In their minds the cross and the flag 
of Spain were inseparably connected. The French, however, 
claim to be ready to explore, investigate and study, for. 
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science and the discovery of truth alone. In addition to 
the Commission Scientifique du Mexique of 1862, which 
was undertaken under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, and which failed to accomplish all that was hoped, 
the Emperor Maximilian |. of Mexico projected a scientific 
exploration of the ruins of Yucatan during his brief reign, 
while he was sustained by the assistance of the French. 
The tragic death of this monarch prevented the execution of 
his plans; but his character, and his efforts for the improve- 
ment of Mexico, earned for this accomplished but unfortunate 
prince the gratitude and respect of students of antiquity, and 
even of Mexicans who were politically opposed to him.* 
The attention of scholars and students of American Anti- 
quities is particularly turned to Central America, because 
in that country ruins of a former civilization, and pho- 
netic and figurative inscriptions, still exist and await an 
interpretation. In Central America are to be found a 
great variety of ruins of a higher order of architecture 
than any existing in America north of the Equator. Hum- 
boldt speaks of these remains in the following language: 
“The architectural remains found in the peninsula of 
Yucatan testify more than those of Palenque to an aston- 
ishing degree of civilization. They are situated between 
Valladolid Mérida and Campeachy.” f Prescott says of this 
region. ‘If the remains on the Mexican soil are so scanty, 
they multiply as we descend the southeastern slope of the 
Cordilleras, traverse the rich valleys of Oaxaca, and pene- 





* Geographia de las lenguas y carta ethnograjica de Mexico. By M. 
Orosco y Berra, Mexico, 1864. Introduction p. X. La Situation actual de 
la Raza indigena de México. By Don Francisco Pimentel, Mexico, 1864, 
Dedication. 

+ Views of Nature, page 131. 
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trate the forests of Chiapas and Yucatan. In the midst of 
these lonely regions, we meet with the ruins recently dis- 
covered of several eastern cities —Mitla, Palenque, and 
Itzalana or Uxmal,—which argue a higher civilization than 
anything yet found on the American Continent.”* 

The earliest account in detail—as far as we know— 
of Mayan ruins, situated in the States of Chiapas and 
Yucatan, is presented in the narrative of Captain Antonio 
del Rio, in 1787, entitled Description of an ancient 
city near Palenque. His investigation was undertaken 
by order of the authorities of Guatemala, and the publi- 
cation in Europe of its results was made in 1822. In the 
course of his account he says, “a Franciscan, Thomas de 
Soza, of Mérida, happening to be at Palenque, June 21, 1787, 
states that twenty leagues from the city of Mérida, southward, 
between Muna, Ticul and Noxcacab, are the remains of some 
stone edifices. One of them, very large, has withstood the 
ravages of time, and still exists in good preservation. The 
natives give it the name of Oxmutal. It stands on an 
eminence twenty yards in height, and measures two hundred 
yards on each fagade. The apartments, the exterior cor- 
ridor, the pillars with figures in medio relievo, decorated 
with serpents and lizards, and formed with stucco, besides 
which are statues of men with palms in their hands, in the 
act of beating drums and dancing, resemble in every respect 
those observable at Palenque.” t After speaking of the exist- 
ence of many other ruins in Yucatan, he says he does not 
consider a description necessary, because the identity of the 
ancient inhabitants of Yucatan and Palenque is proved, in his 





* Conquest of Mexico, New York, 1843, vol. III., page 404. 
+ Description of an ancient city near Palenque, page 6. 
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opinion, by the strange resemblance of their customs, build- 
ings, and acquaintance with the arts, whereof such vestiges 
are discernible in those monuments which the current of 
time has not yet swept away. 

The ruins of Yucatan, those of the state of Chiapas and of 
the Island of Cozumel, are very splendid remains, and they 
are all of them situated in a region where the Maya lan- 
guage is still spoken, substantially as at the time of the 
Spanish discovery.* 

Don Manuel Orosco y Berra, says of the Indian inhabi- 
tants, “their revengeful and tenacious character makes of 
the Mayas an exceptional people. In the other parts of 
Mexico the conquerors have imposed their language upon 
the conquered, and obliged them gradually to forget their 
native language. In Yucatan, on the contrary, they have 
preserved their language with such tenacity, that they have 
succeeded to a certain point in making their conquerors 
accept it. Pretending to be ignorant of the Spanish, 
although they comprehend it, they never speak but in the 
Maya language, obeying only orders made in that language, 
so that it is really the dominant language of the peninsula, 
with the only exception of a part of the district of Cam- 
peachy.”’t 

In Cogolludo’s Historia de Yucatan, the similarity of ruins 
throughout this territory is thus alluded to: “The incontesta- 
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* Quadro descriptivo y comparativo de las lenguas indigenas de México, 
by Francisco Pimentel, Mexico, 1865, p.3. ‘The Maya is also still the spoken 
language of the Island of Carmen, the town of Monte Christo in lobasco, and 
Palenque in Chiapas. With so much tenacity have the Indians preserved this 
language that to-day they speak no other, so that the whites find themselves 
obliged to learn it in order to make themselves understood.” 

+ Geographia de las Lenguas, y Carta ethnographica de México, by 
Manuel Orosco y Berra, México, 1864, p. 156. 
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ble analogy which exists between the edifices of Palenque 
and the ruins of Yucatan places the latter under the same 
origin, although the visible progress of art which is apparent 
assigns different epochs for their construction.” * So we 
have numerous authorities for the opinion, that the ruins in 
Chiapas and Yucatan were built by the same or by a kin- 
dred people, though at different periods of time, and that the 
language which prevails among the Indian population of 
that region at the present day, is the same which was used 
by their ancestors at the time of the conquest. 

Captain Dupaix, who visited Yucatan in 1805, wrote a 
description of the ruins existing there, which was published 
in 1834; but it was reserved for M. Frédéric de Waldeck to 
call the attention of the European world to the magnificent 
remains of the Maya country, in his Voyage pittoresque 
et archaeologique dans la province de Yucatan, pendant 
des années 1834-1836, Folio, with plates, Paris, 1838. 
This learned centenarian became a member of the Antiqua- 
rian Society in 1839, and his death was noticed at the last 
meeting. Following him came the celebrated Eastern travel- 
ler, John L. Stephens, whose interesting account of his two 
visits to that country in 1840 and 1841, entitled Incidents 
of travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, in 
two volumes, and Incidents of travel in Yucatan, in two 
volumes, is too familiar to require particular notice at this 
point. It may not be uninteresting to record the fact, that 
Mr. Stephens’ voyages and explorations in Yucatan were 
made after the suggestion and with the advice of Hon. 
John R. Bartlett, of Providence, R. I., a member of this 





* Los tres siglos de la dominacion Espanola en Yucatan. By Fr. Diego 
Lopez de Cogolludo,—Madrid, 1688.—Merida, 1845, Lib. 1V., Appendix A« 
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Society, who obtained for this traveller the copy of Wal- 
deck’s work which he used in his journeyings. Désiré 
Charnay, a French traveller, published in 1863 an account 
entitled Cités e¢ DPuines A mericaines, accompanied by a 
valuable folio Atlas of plates. 

The writer of this report passed the winter of 1861 at 
Mérida, the capital of the Province of Yucatan, as the guest 
of Don David Casares, his classmate, and was received 
into his father’s family with a kindness and an attentive 
hospitality which only those who know the warmth and 
sincerity of tropical courtesy can appreciate* The father, 
Don Manuel Casares, was a native of Spain, who had resided 
in Cuba and in the United States. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, who, in the first part of his life in Yucatan, 
had devoted himself to teaching, as principal of a high 
school in the city of Mérida, but was then occupied in the 
management of a large plantation, upon which he resided 
‘most of the year, though his family lived in the city. He 





*The family of Don Manuel Casares consisted of his wife—a very active and 
estimable lady,—three sons and six daughters. Of the sons, the two eldest, 
David and Primitivo, were educated in the United States. David Casares 
graduated with honor at Harvard College, and after a three years course at 
the Ecole centrale des Arts et Manufactures, in Paris, he passed a creditable 
examination for his degree. He was first employed, on his return to his own 
country, as Professor of Mathematics in the College of Minerva, « Jesuit Col- 
lege of Mérida. but is now occupied in managing the plantatiou of his father, 
who died in 1864. Primitivo, the second son, studied mechanics and engineer- 
ing at the scientific school in Cambridge, and employed himself in several 
machine shops and foundries in Worcester and Lowell, to prepare himself to 
introduce the use of machinery in his native country. He returned to his 
home in company with the writer, but died a year after, stricken down by fever, 
brought on by over-work while superintending the erection of machinery, upon 
one of the estates in the neighborhood of Merida. Both these men were great 
favorites in Cambridge and Jamaica Plain, where they resided, and ure well 
remembered for their attractive and interesting qualities. The writer became 
acquainted with many of the prominent families of Mérida and Campeachy, 
from whom he received hospitable courtesies and attentions; but it would here 


be out of place to acknowledge persona! obligations. 
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was possessed of great energy and much general information, 
and could speak English with ease and correctness. Being 
highly respected in the community, he was a man of weight 
and influence, the more in that he kept aloof from all 
political cabals, in which respect his conduct was quite 
exceptional. The Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, in his 
Llistoire des nations civilizées du Mexique, acknowledges 
the valuable assistance furnished him by Sefior Casares, 
whom he describes as a learned Yucateco and ancient 
deputy to Mexico.* 

Perhaps some of the impressions received, during a five 
months’ visit, will be pardoned if introduced in this report. 
Yueatan is a province of Mexico, very isolated and but little 
known. It is isolated, from its geographical position, sur- 
rounded as it is on three sides by the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean; and it is but little known, 
because its commerce is insignificant, and its communication 
with other countries, and even with Mexico, is infrequent. 
It has few ports. Approach to the coast can only be accom- 
plished in lighters or small boats; while ships are obliged to 
lie off at anchor, on account of the shallowness of the water 
covering the banks of sand, which stretch in broad belts 
around the peninsula. The country is of a limestone forma- 
tion, and is only slightly elevated above the sea. Its general 
‘character is level, but in certain districts there are table 
lands; and a mountain range runs north-easterly to the town 
of Maxcanu, and thence extends south-westerly to near the 
centre of the State. The soil is generally of but little depth, 
but is exceedingly fertile. 





* Histoire des nations civilizées du Mexique, by M. L’ Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, vol. II., page 578. 
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There are no rivers in the northern part of the province, 
and only the rivers Champoton, and the Uzumacinta with its 
branches, in the south-western portion ; but there are several 
small lakes in the centre of Yucatan, and a large number of 
artificial ponds in the central and southern districts. The 
scarcity of water is the one great natural difficulty to be 
surmounted in most parts of the country; but a supply can 
commonly be obtained by digging wells, though often at so 
great a depth that the cost is formidable. The result is that 
the number of wells is small, and in the cities of Mérida and 
Campeachy rain water is frequently stored in large cisterns 
for domestic purposes. From the existence of cenotes or 
ponds with an inexhaustible supply of water at the bottom 
of caves, and because water can be reached by digging and 
blasting, though with great effort and expense, the theory 
prevails in Yucatan that their territory lies above a great 
underground lake, which offers a source of supply in those 
sections where lakes, rivers and springs, are entirely unknown. 

A very healthful tropical climate prevails, and the 
year is divided into the wet and the dry season, the former 
beginning in April and lasting until October, the latter 
covering the remaining portions of the year. During the 
dry season of 1861-2, the thermometer ranged from 75° 
to 78° in December and January, and from 78° to 82° 
in February, March and April. Early in the dry season 
vegetation is luxuriant, the crops are ripening, and the 
country is covered with verdure; but as the season pro- 
gresses the continued drouth, which is almost uninterrupted, 
produces the same effect upon the external aspect of the 
fields and woods as a northern winter. Most of the trees 
lose their leaves, the herbage dries up, and the roads 
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become covered with a thick dust. During exceptionally 
dry seasons thousands of cattle perish from the entire lack 
of subsistence, first having exhausted the herbage and then 
the leaves and shrubbery. 

The population of the peninsula is now abont 502,- 
731, four-fifths of which are Indians and Mestizos or 
half-breeds. The general business of the country is agri- 
cultural, and the territory is divided into landed estates or 
farms, called haciendas, which are devoted to the breeding 
of cattle, and to raising jenniken or Sisal hemp, and corn. 
Cotton and sugar are also products, but not to an extent 
to admit of exportation. Some of the plantations are 
very large, covering an area of six or seven miles 
square, and employing hundreds of Indians as laborers. 

Farm houses upon the larger estates are built of stone and 
lime, covered with cement, and generally occupy a central 
position, with private roads diverging from them. These 
houses, which are often very imposing and palatial, are in- 
tended only for the residence of the owners of the estate and 
their major-domos or superintendents. The huts for the 
Indian laborers are in close proximity to the residence of the 
proprietor, upon the roads which lead to it, and are gen- 
erally constructed in an oval form with upright poles, held 
together by withes of bark; and they are covered inside 
and out with a coating of clay. The roofs are pointed, and 
also made with poles, and thatched with straw. They have 
no chimneys, and the smoke finds its way out from various 
openings purposely left. The huts have no flooring, are 
larger than the common wigwams of the northern Indians, 
and ordinarily contain but a single room. The cattle 
yards of the estate, called corrals, immediately join the 
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residence of the proprietor, and are supplied with water by 
artificial pumping. All the horses and cattle are branded, 
and roam at will over the estates, (which are not fenced, 
except for the protection of special crops), and resort daily 
to the yards to obtain water. This keeps the herds to- 
gether. The Indian laborers are also obliged to rely 
entirely upon the common well of the estate for their 
supply of water. 

The Indians of Yucatan are subject to a system of péonage, 
differing but little from slavery. The proprietor of an estate 
gives each family a hut, and a small portion of land to 
cultivate for its own use, and the right to draw water from 
the common well, and in return requires the labor of the 
male Indians one day in each week under superintendence. 
An account is kept with each Indian, in which all extra 
labor is credited, and he is charged for supplies furnished. 
Thus the Indian becomes indebted to his employer, and 
is held upon the estate by that bond. While perfectly 
iree to leave his master if he can pay this debt, he rarcly 
succeeds in obtaining a release. The right of corporal 
punishment is allowed by law, and whipping is practiced 
upon most of the estates. 

The highways throughout the country. are numerous, but 
generally are rough, and there is but little regular 
communication between the various towns. From the cities 
of Mérida and Campeachy, public conveyances leave at 
stated times for some ot the more important towns; but 
travellers to other points are obliged to depend on private 
transportation. A railroad from Mérida to the port of 
Progresso, a distance of sixteen miles, was in process of 
being built, but the writer is not aware of its completion. 
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The peninsula is now divided into the States of Yucatan, 
with a population of 282,634, with Mérida for a capital, 
and Campeachy, with a population of 80,366, which has 
the city of Campeachy as its capital. The government 
is similar to our state governments, but is liable to be 
controlled by military interference. The States are 
dependent upon the central government at Mexico, and 
send deputies to represent them in the congress of the 
Republic. In the south-western part of the country there 
is a district very little known, which is inhabited by Indians 
who have escaped from the control of the whites. and are 
called Sublevados. These revolted Indians, whose number 
is estimated at 139,731, carry on a barbarous war, and make 
an annual invasion into the frontier towns, killing the whites 
and such Indians as will not join their fortunes. With this 
exception, the safety of life and property is amply protected, 
and seems to be secured, not so much by the severity of the 
laws, as by the peaceful character of the inhabitants of all 
races. The trade of the country, except local traffic, is car- 
ried on by water. Regular steam communication occurs 
monthly between New York and Sisal, the port of Mérida, 
via Havana, and occasionally barques freighted with corn, 
hides, hemp and other products of the country, and also 
carrying a small number of passengers, leave its ports for 
Havana, Vera Cruz and the United States. Freight and 
passengers along the coast are transported in flat bottomed 
canoes. Occasional consignments of freight and merchan- 
dise arrive by ship from France, Spain and other distant 
ports. 

The cities of Mérida and Campeachy are much like 
Havana in general appearance. The former has a popula-' 
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tion of 23,500, is the residence of the Governor, and contains 
the public buildings of the State, the cathedral—an imposing 
edifice,—the Bishop’s palace, an ecclesiastical college, fifteen 
churches, a hospital, jail and theatre. The streets are wide 
and are laid out at right angles. The houses, which are 
generally of one story, are large, and built of stone laid 
in mortar or cement; and they are constructed in the 
Moorish style, with interior court yards surrounded with 
corridors, upon which the varions apartments open. All 
the windows are destitute of glass, but have strong wooden 
shutters; and those upon the public streets often project like 
bow windows, and are protected by heavy iron gratings. 
The inhabitants are exceedingly hospitable, and there is 
much cultivated society in both Mérida and Campeachy. 
As the business of the country is chiefly agricultural, many 
of the residents in the cities own haciendas in the country, 
where they entertain large parties of friends at the celebra- 
tion of a religious festival on their plantations, or in the 
immediate neighborhood. The people are much given to 
amusements, and the serious duties of life are often obliged 
to yield to the enjoyments of the hour. The Catholic relig- 
ion prevails exclusively, and has a very strong hold upon the 
population, both white and Indian, and the religious services 
of the church are performed with great ceremony, business 
of all kinds being suspended during their observance. 

The aboriginal ruins, to which so much attention has 
been directed, are scattered in groups through the whole 
peninsula. Mérida is built upon the location of the ancient 
town Tihoo, and the materials of the Indian town were used 
in its construction. Sculptured stones, which formed the 


ornamental finish of Indian buildings, are to be seen in the 
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walls of the modern houses.* An artificial hill, called ** El 
Castillo,” was formerly the site of an Indian temple, and is 
curious as the only mound remaining of all those existing at 
the time of the foundation of the Spanish city. This mound 
is almost the only trace of Indian workmanship, in that imme- 
diate locality, which has not been removed or utilized in 
later constructions. It appears that a large part of the 
building material throughout the province was taken from 
aboriginal edifices, and the great number of stone churches 
of considerable size, which have been built in all the small 
towns in that country, is proof of the abundance of this 
material. 

The ruins of Uxmal, said to be the most numerous and 
imposing of any in the province, were visited by the writer 
in company with a party of sixteen gentlemen from Mérida, 
of whom two only had seen them before. The expedition 
was arranged out of courtesy to the visitor, and was per- 
formed on horseback. The direct distance was not more 
than sixty miles in a southerly direction, but the excursion 
was so managed as to occupy more than a week, during 
which time the hospitality of the haciendas along the 
route was depended upon for shelter and entertainment. 
Some of the plantations visited were of great extent, 
and among others, that called Guayalké was especially 
noticeable for its size, and also for the beauty and _ ele- 
gance of the farm house of the estate, which was con- 
structed entirely of stone, and was truly palatial in its 
‘proportions. This building is fully described by Mr. 





* Historia de Yucatan. By Cogolludo. Merida, 1845. Lib. III , cap. VIL. 
+ Ibid. Lib. 1V., cap. XII. 
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Stephens.* The works of this writer form an excellent 
hand-book for the traveller. His descriptions are truthful, 
aud the drawings by Mr. Catherwood are accurate, and 
convey a correct idea of the general appearance of ruins, 
and of points of interest which were visited; and the per- 
sonal narrative offers a great variety of information, which 
could only be gathered by a traveller of much experience in 
the study of antiquities. Such at least is the opinion of the 
people of that country. His works are there quoted as 
high authority respecting localities which he visited and ‘ 
described; and modern Mexican philologists and antiquaries 
refer to Stephens’ works and illustrations with confidence 
in his representations, and with respect and deference for 
his opinions and inferences.t 

At various points along the route, portions of ruined 
editices were seen but not explored. The ruins of Uxmal 
are distant about a mile trom the hacienda buildings, and 
extend as far as the eye can reach. They belong to Don 
Simon. Peon, a gentleman who, though he does not reside 
there, has so mne¢h regard for their preservation that he 
will not allow the ruins to be removed or interfered with 
for the improvement of the estate, in which respect he is 
an exception to many of the planters. Here it may be 
remarked, that the inhabitants generally show little interest 
in the antiquities of their country, and no public effort is 
made to preserve them. The ruins which yet remain undis- 
turbed have escaped destruction, in most instances, only 





* Travels in Cent. Am., Chiapas and Yucatan. By J. L. Stephens. New 
York, 1858. vol. II., page 403. 

+ Geographia de las Lenguas y Carta Ethnographica de México. By 
Manuel Orozco y Berra, México, 1864, p. 100. Ibid. p. 115. Quadro descrip- 
tivo y comparativo de las Lenguas indigenas de México, By D. Francisco 
Pimentel. México, 1865. Tom. 11, p. 36. 
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because their materials have not been required in con- 
structing modern buildings. Much of the country is thinly 
inhabited, and parts of it are heavily wooded. It is there 
that the remains of a prior civilization have best escaped the 
hand of man, more to be dreaded than the ravages of time. 


The stone edifices of Uxmal are numerous, and are gen- 


erally placed upon artificial elevations; they are not crowded ~ 
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together, but are scattered about singly and in groups over 
a large extent of territory. The most conspicuous is an 
artificial pyramidal mound, upon the top of which is a stone 
building two stories in height, supposed to have been used 
as a sacrificial temple. One side of this mound is per- 
‘pendicular; the opposite side is approached by a flight 
of stone steps. The building on the top, and the steps 
by which the ascent is made are in good preservation. 
Some of the large buildings are of magniticent proportions, 
and are much decorated with bas reliefs of human figures 
and faces in stone, and with other stone ornaments. The 
writer does not recollect seeing any stucco ornamentation 
at this place, though such material is used elsewhere. What 
are popularly called “House of the Governor” and “ House 
of the Nuns,” are especially remarkable for their wonderful 
preservation ; so that from a little distance they appear per- 
fect and entire, except at one or two points which look as if 
struck by artillery. The rooms in the ruins are of various 
sizes, and many of them could be made habitable with 
little labor, on removing the rubbish which has found its 
way into them. 

The impression received from an inspection of the ruins of 
Uxmal was, that they had been used as public buildings, and 
residences of officers, priests and high dignitaries. Both 
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Stephens and Prescott are of the opinion that some of the 
ruins in this territory were built and occupied by the direct 
ancestors of the Indians, who now remain as slaves upon 
the soil where once they ruled as lords.* The antiquity 
of other remains evidently goes back to an earlier epoch, 
and antedates the arrival of the Spaniards. If the Indians 
of the time of the conquest occupied huts like those of the 
Indians of to-day, it is not strange that all vestiges of their 
dwellings should have disappeared. Mr. Stephens gives an 
interesting notice of the first formal conveyance of the 
property of Uxmal, made by the Spanish government in 
1673, which was shown him by the present owner, in 
which the fact that the Indians, then, worshipped idols 
in some of the existing edifices on that estate, is mentioned. 
Another legal instrument, in 1688, describes the livery of 
seizin in the following words, ‘In virtue of the power and 
authority by which the same title is given to me by the 
said governor, and complying with its terms, I took by the 
hands the said Lorenzo de Evia, and he walked with me 
all over Uxmal and its buildings, opened and shut some 
doors that had several rooms (connected), cut within the 
space several trees, picked up fallen stones and threw them 
down, drew water from one of the arguadas (artificial ponds) 
of the said place of Uxmal, and performed other acts of 
possession.”+ These facts are interesting as indicating actual 
or recent occupation; and a careful investigation of docu- 
ments relating to the various estates, of which the greater 
part are said to be written in the Maya language, might 
throw light upon the history of particular localities. 


* Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Stephens, vol. If., page 445. History of 
the Conquest of Mexico, Prescott, vol. ITI., page 370. 
+ Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, vol. I., page 3238. 
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The Maya Indians are shorter and stouter, and have a 
more delicate exterior than the North American Savages. 
Their hands and feet are small, and the outlines of their 
figures are graceful. Thev are capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and the privation of food and drink, and bear 
exposure to the tropical sun for hours with no covering 
for the head, without being in the least affected. Their 
bearing evinces entire subjection and abasement, and they 
shun and distrust the whites. They do not manifest the 
cheerfulness of the negro slave, but maintain an expression 
of indifference, and -are destitute of all curiosity or ambi- 
tion. These peculiarities are doubtless the results of the 
treatment they have received for generations. The half- 
breeds, or Mestizos, prefer to associate with the whites 
rather than with the Indians; and as a rule all the domestic 
service throughout the country is performed by that class. 
Mestizos often hold the position of major-domos, or super- 
intendents of estates, but Indians of pure blood are 
seldom employed in any position of trust or confidence. 
They are punctilious in their observance of the forms 
and ceremonies of the Catholic religion, and a numerous 
priesthood is maintained largely by the contributions of this 
race. The control exercised by the clergy is very powerful, 
and their assistance is always sought by the whites in cases 
of controversy. The Indians are indolent and fond of 
spectacles, and the church offers them an opportunity of 
celebrating many feast days, of which they do not fail to 
avail themselves, 

When visiting the large estate of Chactun, belonging to 
Don Pepe Domingues, thirty miles south-west of Mérida, at 
a sugar rancho called Orkintok, the writer saw a large 
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ruin similar to that called the “ House of the Nuns” at 
Uxmal. It was a building of a quadrangular shape, with 
apartinents opening on an interior court in the centre of 
the quadrangle. The building was in good preservation, 
and some of the rooms were used as depositories for corn 
The visiting party breaktasted in one of the larger 
apartments. From this hacienda an excursion was made 
to Maxcann, to visit an artificial mound, which had a pas- 
sage into the interior, with an arched stone ceiling and 
retaining walls.* This passage was upon a level with the 
base of the mound, and branched at right angles into other 
passages for hundreds of feet. Nothing appeared in these 
passages to indicate their purpose. The labyrinth was 
visited by the light of candles and torches, and the pre- 
caution of using a line of cords was taken to secure a 
certainty of egress. A thorough exploration was prevented 
by the obstructions of the débris of the fallen roof. Other 
artificial mounds encountered elsewhere had depressions 
upon the top, doubtless caused by the falling in of interior 
passages or apartments. There is no account of the 
excavation of Yucatan mounds for historical purposes, 
though Cogolludo says there were other mounds existing 
at Mérida in 1542, besides “El grande de los Kues,” 
which, certainly, have now disappeared; but no account 
of their construction has come down to us.f The same 
author also says, that, with the stone constructions of the 
Indian city churches and houses were built, besides the 
convent and church of the Mejorada, and also the church 
of the Franciscans, and that there was still more material 





* Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Stephens, vol. I., page 212. 
+ Historia de Yucatan. Cogolludo. Lib. ILl., Cap. XI. 
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left for others which they desired to build.* It is then, cer- 
tainly, a plausible supposition that the great mounds were 
many of them constructed with passages like that at Orkin- 
tok, and that they have furnished from their interiors 
worked and squared stones, which were used in the con- 
struction of the modern city of Mérida by the Spanish 
conquerors. 

When the Spanish first invaded Mexico and Yucatan they 
brought with them a small number of horses, which animals 
were entirely unknown to the natives, and were made use- 
ful not only as cavalry but also in creating a superstitious 
reverence for the conquerors, since the Indians at first 
regarded the horse as endowed with divine attributes. 
Cortez in his expedition from the city of Mexico to Hon- 
duras in 1524, passed through the State of Chiapas near 
the ruins called Palenque,—of which ancient city, however, 
no mention is made in the accounts of that expedition,—and 
rested at an Indian town situated upon an island in Lake 
Peten in Guatemala. This island was then the property 
of an emigrant tribe of Maya Indians; and Bernal Diaz, 
the historian of the expedition, says, that “its houses 
and lofty teocallis glistened in the sun, so that it might 
be seen for a distance of two leagues.” According to 
Prescott, “ Cortez on his departure left among this 
friendly people one of his horses, which had been disabled 
by an injury in the foot. The Indians felt a reverence 
for the animal, as in some way connected with the mys- 
terious power of the white men. When their visitors 
had gone they offered flowers to the horse, and as it 
is said, prepared for him many savory messes of poultry, 





’ * Historia de Yucatan. Cogolludo. Lib. III., Cap. VII. 
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such as they would have administered to their own sick. 
Under this extraordinary diet the poor anintal pined away 
and died. The affrighted Indians raised his effigy im stone, 
and placing it upon one of their teocallis, did homage to it 
as to a deity.”* At the hacienda of Don Manuel Casares 
called Xuyum, fifteen miles north-east from Mérida, a num- 
ber of cerros, or mounds, and the ruins of several small 
stone structures built on artificial elevations, were pointed 
out to the writer; and his attention was called to two 
sculptured heads of horses which lay upon the ground 
in the neighborhood of some ruined buildings. They were of 
the size of life, and represented, cut from solid limestone, 
the heads and necks of horses with the mane clipped, so that 
it stood up from the ridge of their necks like the mane of 
the zebra. The workmanship of the figures was artistic, 
and the inference made at the time was, that these figures 
had served as bas reliefs on ruins in that vicinity. On 
mentioning the fact of the existence of these figures to Dr. 
Carl Hermann Berendt, who was about to revisit Yucatan, 
in 1869, he manifested much interest in regard to them, and 
expressed his intention to visit this plantation when he should 
be in Mérida. But later inquiries have failed to discover any 
further trace of these figures. Dr. Berendt had never seen 
any representation of horses upon ruins in Central America, 
and considered the existence of the sculptures the more 
noteworthy, from the fact that horses were unknown to the 
natives till the time of the Spanish discovery. The writer 
supposes that these figures were sculptured by Indians after 
the conquest, and that they were usedeas decorations upon 
buildings erected at the same time and by the same hands. 





* History of the Conquest of Mexico. Prescott, Vol. III., page 294. 
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At the town of Izamal, and also at Zilam, the writer saw 
gigantic artificial mounds, with stone steps leading up to 
a broad level space on the top. There are no remains of 
structures on these elevations, but it seems probable that 
the space was once occupied by buildings. At Izamal, 
which was traditionally the sacred city of the Mayas, a 
human face in stucco is still attached to the perpendicular 
side of one of the smaller cerros or mounds. The face is 
of gigantic size, and can be seen from a long distance. It 
may have been a representation of Zamna, the founder 
of Mayan civilization in Yucatan, to whose worship that 
city was especially dedicated. 

From this slight glance at the remains in the Mayan terri 
tory we are led to say a few words about their history, In 
the absence of all authentic accounts, the traditions of the 
Mayas, and the writings of Spanish chroniclers and eccle- 
siastics, offer the only material for our object. M. L’Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, the learned French traveller and 
Archeologist, in his Histoire des Nations Civilisées du 
Mexique et.de V Amérique Centrale durant les siécles 
antérieurs @ Christophe Columb, has given a very volumin- 
ous and interesting account of Mayan history prior to the 
arrival of Europeans. It was collected by a careful study 
of Spanish and Mayan manuscripts, and will serve at least 
to open the way for further investigation to those who do 
not agree with its inferences and conclusions, The well 
known industry and enthusiasm of this scholar have contri- 
buted very largely to encourage the study of American 
Archeology in Europe, and his name has been most 
prominently associated with the later efforts of the French 
in the scientific study of Mexican antiquities. A brief 
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notice of some of the marked epochs of Mayan history, as 
he presents them, will not perhaps be out of place in this 
connection. 

Modern investigations, in accord with the most ancient 
traditions, make Tobasco and the mouths of the Tobasco 
river, and the Uzumacinta, the first cradle of civilization in 
Central America. At the epoch of the Spanish invasion, 
these regions, and the interior provinces which bordered on 
them, were inhabited by a great number of Indian tribes. 
There was a time when the major part of the population of 
that region spoke a common language, and this language 
was either the Tzendale, spoken to-day by a great number of 
the Indians in the State of Chiapas, or more likely the Maya, 
the only language of the peninsula of Yucatan. When the 
Spaniards first appeared, the native population already occu- 
pied the peninsula, and a great part of the interior region of 
that portion of the continent. Learned Indians have stated, 
that they heard traditionally from their ancestors, that at 
first the country was peopled by a race which came from 
the east, and that their God had delivered them from the 
pursuit of certain others, in opening to them a way of 
escape by means of the sea. According to tradition, Votan, 
a priestly ruler, came to Yucatan many centuries before the 
Christian era, and established his first residence at Nachan, 
now popularly called Palenque. The astonishment of the 
natives at the coming of Votan was as great as the sensation 
produced later at the appearance of the Spaniards. Among 
the cities which recognized Votan as founder, Mayapan occu- 
pied a foremost rank and became the capital of the Yucatan 
peninsula; a title which it lost and recovered at various 
times, and kept until very near to the date of the arrival 
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of the Spaniards. The ruins of Mayapan are situated in 
the centre of the province, about twenty-four miles from 
those of Uxmal.. Mayapan, Tulha—situated upon a branch 
of the Tobasco river,—and Palenque, are considered the most 
ancient cities of Central America. 

Zamna however was revered by the Mayas as their 
greatest lawgiver, and as the most active organizer of their 
powerful kingdom. He was a ruler of the same race as 
Votan, and his arrival took place a few years after the 
building of Palenque. The first enclosure of Mayapan 
surrounded only the official and sacred buildings, but later 
this city was much extended, so that it became one of the 
_largest of ancient America. Zamna is said to have reigned 
many years, and to have introduced arts and sciences which 
enriched his kingdom. He was buried at Izamal, which 
became a shrine where multitudes of pilgrims rendered 
homage to this benefactor of their country. Here was 
established an oracle, famous throughout that whole region, 
which was also resorted to for the cure of diseases. 

Mayan chronology fixes the year 258 of the Christian era 
as the date when the Tutul-Xius, a princely family from 
Tulha, left Guatemala and appeared in Yucatan. They con- 
ciliated the good will of the king of Mayapan and rendered 
themselves vassals of the crown of Maya. The Tutul-Xius 
founded Mani and also Tihoo, afterwards the modern. city of 
Mérida. The divinity most worshipped at Tihoo was Bak- 
lum-Chaam, the Priapus of the Mayas, and the great temple 
erected as a sanctuary to this god was but little inferior to 
the temple of Izamal. It bore the title “ Yahan-Kuna,” most 
beautiful temple. A letter from Father Bienvenida to 
Philip IL, speaks of this city in these terms, “The city is 
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30 leagues in the interior, and is called Mérida, which name 
it takes on account of the beautiful buildings which it con- 
tains, because in the whole extent of country which has 
been discovered, not one so beautiful has been met with. 
The buildings are finely constructed of hammered stone, 
laid without cement, and are 30 fect in height. On the 
summit of these edifices are four apartments, divided into 
cells like those of the monks, which are twenty feet long 
and ten feet wide. The posts of the doors are of a single 
stone, and the roof is vaulted. The priests have established 
a convent of St. Francis in the part which has been dis- 
covered. It is proper that what has served for the worship 
of the demon should be transformed into a temple for the 
service of God.” * 

Later in history a prince named Cukulean arrived from 
the west and established himself at Chichen-Itza. Owing 
to quarrels in the Mayan territory, he was asked to take 
the supreme government of the empire, with Mayapan as 
the capital city. By his management the government was 
divided into three absolute sovereignties, which upon occa- 
sion might act together and form one. The seven succeed- 
ing sovereigns of Mayapan embellished and improved the 
country, and it was very prosperous. At this time the city 
of Uxmal, governed by one of the Tutul-Xius, began to rival 
the city of Mayapan in extent of territory and in the num- 
ber of its vassals. The towns of Noxcacab, Kabah, Bocal 
and Nohpat were among its dependencies. 

The date of the foundation of Uxmal has been fixed at 
A. D. 864. At this epoch, great avenues paved with stone, 





* Collection des Mémoires sur V Amérique, Recueil des Pitces sur le 
Méxique trad., par Ternaux-Compans, p. 307. 
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were constructed, the most remarkable of which appeared to 
have been that which extends from the interior to the shores 
of the sea opposite Cozumel, upon the North-East coast, 
and the highway which led to Izamal constructed for the 
convenience of pilgrims. A long peace then reigned be- 
tween the princes of the several principal cities, which 
was brought to an end by an alliance formed against the 
King of Mayapan. The rulers of Chichen and Uxmal 
dared openly to condemn the conduct of the king of 
Mayapan, because he had employed hirelings to protect 
himself against his own people, who were provoked by 
his tyrannical exactions, and had transferred his residence 
to Kimpech, upon which town and neighborhood, alone, he 
bestowed his royal favors. His people were especially 
outraged by the introduction of slavery, which had been 
hitherto unknown to them. A change of rulers at Mayapan 
failed to allay the troubles in the empire, and by a con- 
spiracy of the independent princes, the new tyrant of 
Mayapan was deposed, and he was defeated in a three 
days battle at the city of Mayapan. The palace was 
taken, and the king and his family were brutally mur- 
dered. The city was then given to the flames and was 
left a vast and desolate heap of ruins. 

Then one of the Tutul-Xius, prince of Uxmal, on his 
return, was crowned and received the title of supreme 
monarch of the Mayas. This king governed the country 
with great wisdom, extending his protection over the 
foreign mercenaries of the former tyrant, and offering 
them an asylum not far from Uxmal, where are now 
the remains of the towns Pockboe, Sakbache and Lebna. 
It is believed that the city of Mayapan was then rebuilt, 
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and existed shorn of some of its former greatness, but 
later it was again the cause of dissension in the kingdom, 
and was again destroyed. This event is said to have occurred 
in A. D. 1464. Peace then reigned in Yucatan for more 
than twenty years, and there was a period of great abund- 
ance and prosperity. At the end of this time the country 
was subjected to a series of disasters. Hurricanes occurred, 
doing incalculable damage; plagues followed with great 
destruction of life; and thus began the depopulation of the 
peninsula. Then the Spaniards arrived, and the existence 
of Indian power in Yucatan came to an end, 

The foregoing is necessarily an abridged, hastily written, 
and very imperfect sketch of some of the more prominent 
facts connected with the supposed early history of Mayan 
civilization, which have been brought together with care, 
labor, and great elaboration, by the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg. Much of this history is accepted as correct 
from the weight of the authorities which support and cor- 
roborate it, but the whole subject is still an open one in the 
opinion of scholars and archzeologists. 

The learned Abbé is now no more, but the record of his 
labors exists in his published works, and in the impulse which 
he gave to archxological investigations. We receive the 
first notice of his death from Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
who pays the following eloquent tribute to his memory: 
* Brasseur de Bourbourg devoted his life to the study of 
American primitive history. In actual knowledge per- 
taining to his chosen subjects, no man ever equalled or 
approached him. Besides being an indefatigable student, 
he was an elegant writer. In the last decade of his life, 
he conceived a new and complicated theory respecting the 
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origin of the American people, or rather the origin of 
Europeans and Asiatics from America, made known to 
the world in his ‘ Quatre Lettres’ His attempted trans- 
lation of the manuscript Zroano was made in support of 
this theory. By reason of the extraordinary nature of the 
views expressed, and the author’s well-known tendency to 
build magnificent structures on a slight foundation, his 
later writings were received, for the most part by critics 
utterly incompetent to understand them, with a sneer, or 
what seems to have grieved the writer more, in silence. 
Now that the great Americanist is dead, while it is not 
likely that his theories will ever be received, his zeal in 
the cause of antiquarian science, and the many valuable 
works trom his pen will be better appreciated. It will 
be long ere another shall undertake, with equal devotion 
and ability, the well nigh hopeless task.” * 

Among the historical records relating to the aborigines 
of Spanish America, there is none more valuable than the 
manuscript of Diego de Landa—Second Bishop of Yucatan, 
in 1573,—which was discovered and published by M. de 
Bourbourg. It contains an account of the manners and 
customs of the Maya Indians, a description of some of their 
chief towns; and more important than all besides, it fur- 
nishes an alphabet, which is the most probable key that is 
known to us for reading the hieroglyphics which are_ 
found upon many of the Yucatan ruins. The alphabet, 
though imperfect in itself, may at some future time explain, 
not only the inscriptions, but also the manuscripts of this 
ancient period. Although an attempt of its discoverer, to 





* The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By Hubert H. 
Bancroft. San Francisco, 1875. Vol. IL., page 780. 
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make use of the alphabet for interpreting the characters of 
the manuscript Zroano, has failed to satisfy scholars, its 
study still engages the attention of other learned arche- 
ologists and antiquaries. 

Bishop Landa gives the following description of Mayan 
manuscripts or books: “They wrote their books on a large, 
highly decorated leaf, doubled in folds and enclosed be- 
tween two boards, and they wrote on both sides in columns 
corresponding to the folds. The paper they made of the 
roots of a tree, and gave it a white varnish on which one 
could write well. This art was known by certain men of 
high rank, and because of their knowledge of it they were 
much esteemed, but they did not practice the art in public. 
This people also used certain characters or letters, with 
which they wrote in their books of their antiquities and 
their sciences: and by means of these, and of figures, and 
by certain signs in their figures, they understood their writ- 
ings, and made them understood, and taught them. We 
found among them a great number of books of these 
letters of theirs, and because they contained nothing which 
had not superstitions and falsities of the devil, we burned 
them all; at which they were exceedingly sorrowful and 
troubled.” * 

In Cogolludo’s Historia de Yucatan, there is an account 
of a destruction of Indian antiquities by Bishop Landa, 
called an auto-di-fé, of which we give a translation: 
“ This Bishop, who has passed for an illustrious saint 
among the priests of this province, was still an extrava- 
gant fanatic, and so hard hearted that he became cruel. 





* Relation des choses de Yucatan. By Diego de Landa, Paris, 1864, pp. 
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One of the heaviest accusations against him, which his 
apologists could not deny or justify, was the famous 
auto-di-fé, in which he proceeded in a most arbitrary and 
despotic manner. Father Landa destroyed many precious 
memorials, which to-day might throw a brilliant light over 
our ancient history, still enveloped in an almost impenetra- 
ble chaos until the period of the conquest. Landa saw in 
books that he could not comprehend, cabalistic signs, and 
invocations to the devil. From notes in a letter written 
by the Yucatan Jesuit, Domingo Rodriguez, in 1805, we 
offer the following enumeration of the articles destroyed 
and burned. 
5000 Idols, of distinct forms and dimensions. 
13 Great stones, that had served as altars. 
22 Small stones, of various forms. 
27 Rolls of signs and hieroglyphics, on deer skins. 
197 Vases, of all dimensions and figures. 
Other precious curiosities are spoken of, but we have no 
description of them.” * 

Captain Antonio del Rio gives an account of another 
destruction of Mayan antiquities, at Huegetan: “The 
Bishop of Chiapas, Don Francisco Nunez de la Vega, in 
his Diocesan Constitution, printed at Rome in 1702, says, 
that the treasure consisted of some large earthen vases of 
one piece, closed with covers of the same material, on which 


were represented in stone the figures of the ancient pagans _ 


whose names are in the calendar, with some chalchihuitls, 
which are solid hard stones of a green color, and other 
superstitious figures, together with historical works of Indian 
origin. These were taken from a cave and given up, when 





* Histoire de Yucatan. Cogolludo. Lib. VI. Appendix A, 1. 
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they were publicly burned in the square Huegetan, on our 
visit to that province in 1691.” * 

Prescott also mentions the destruction of manuscripts and 
other works of art in Mexico: “The first Arch-Bishop of 
Mexico, Don Juan de Zumarraga, a name that should be as 
immortal as that of Omar, collected these paintings from 
every quarter, especially from Tescuco, the most cultivated 
capital of Anahuac, and the great depository of the national 
archives. He then caused them to be piled up in a moun- 
tain heap, as it was called by the Spanish writers them- 
selves, in the market place of Tlatelolco, and reduced them 
all to ashes.” ¢ 

It is not then to be wondered at, that so few original 
Mayan manuscripts have escaped and are preserved, when 
such a spirit of destruction animated the Spanish priests at 
the time of the conquest. Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
whom we are happy to recognize as a member of this 
Society, in a systematic and exhaustive treatment of the 
history and present condition of the Indians of the Pacific 
States, has presented a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion, much of which has never before been offered to the 
public ; and in his wide view, he comprehends important 
observations on Central American antiquities. He gives 
this account of existing ancient Maya manuscripts or books. 
“ Of the aboriginal Maya manuscripts, three specimens only, 
so far as I know, have been preserved. These are the 
Mexican Manuscript No. 2, of the Imperial Library at 
Paris; the Dresden Codex, and the Manuscript Troano. 
Of the first, we only know of its existence, and the similarity 





* Description of an ancient city near Palenque. Page 32. 
+ Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Vol. I., page 101. 
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of its characters to those of the other two, and of the 
sculptured tablets. The Dresden Codex is preserved in 
the Royal Library of Dresden. The Manuscript Troano 
was found about the year 1865, in Madrid, by the Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg. Its name comes from that of its 
possessor in Madrid, Sr. Tro y Ortolano, and nothing what- 
ever is known of its origin. The original is written on a 
strip of maguey paper, about fourteen feet long, and nine 
inches wide, the surface of which is covered with a whitish 
varnish, on which the figures are painted in black, red, blue 
and brown. It is folded fan-like into thirty-five folds, 
presenting when shut much the appearance of a modern 
large octavo volume. The hieroglyphics cover both sides 
ot the paper, and the writing is consequently divided into 
seventy pages, each about five by nine inches, having been 
apparently executed after the paper was folded, so that 
the folding does not interfere with the written matter.” * 

It is probable that early manuscripts, as well as others of 
less antiquity than the above mentioned, but of great histori- 
cal importance, yet remain buried among the archives of the 
many churches and convents of Yucatan ; and it is also true 
that a systematic search for them has never been prosecuted. 
A thorough examination of ecclesiastical and antiquarian col- 
lections in that country, would be a service to the students 
of archeology which ought not to be longer deferred. 

The discovery of the continent of America was made 
near this Peninsula, and the accounts of early Spanish 
voyagers contain meagre but still valuable descriptions of 
the country, as it appeared at the time it was first visited by 





* The Native Races of the Pacific States. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. 
II., page 771. 
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Europeans. It may be interesting to call to mind some 
of the circumstances connected with their voyages, and with 
the first settlement of Yucatan by the Spaniards, and also 
to notice briefly some of the difficulties met with in obtain- 
ing a foot-hold in the new world. 

Columbus on his fourth and last voyage, in 1502, left the 
Southern coast of Cuba, and sailing in a South-westerly 
direction reached Guanaja, an island now called Bonacca, 
one of a group thirty miles distant from Honduras, and 
the shores of the western continent. From this island he 
sailed southward as far as Panama, and thence returned to 
Cuba on his way to Spain, after passing six months on the 
Northern coasts of Panama. In 1506 two of Columbus’ 
companions, De Solis and Pinzon, were again in the Gulf 
of Honduras, and examined the coast westward as far as 
the Gulf of Dulce, still looking for a passage to the Indian 
Ocean. Hence they sailed northward, and discovered a 
great part of Yucatan, though that country was not then 
explored, nor was any landing made. 

The first actual exploration was made by Francisco Her- 
nandez de Cordova in 1517, who landed on the Island Las 
Mugeres. Here he found stone towers, and chapels 
thatched with straw, in which were arranged in order 
several idols resembling women—whence the name which 
the Island received. The Spaniards were astonished to see, 
for the first time in, the new world, stone edifices of archi- 
tectural beauty, and also to perceive the dress of the natives, 
who wore shirts and cloaks of white and colored cotton, 
with head-dresses of feathers, and were ornamented with ear 
drops and jewels of gold and silver. From this island, 
Hernandez went to Cape Catoche, which he named from the 
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answer given him by some of the natives, who, when asked 
what town it was, answered, “‘ Cotohe,” that is, a house. A 
little farther on the Spaniards asked the name of a large 
town near by. The natives answered “Tectatan,” “Tectatan,” 
which means “I do not understand,” and the Spaniards 
thought that this was the name, and have ever since given to 
the country the corrupted name Yucatan. Hernandez then 
went to Campeachy, called Kimpech by the natives. He 
landed, and the chief of the town and himself embraced 
each other, and he received as presents cloaks, feathers, 
large shells, and sea crayfish set in gold and silver, together 
with partridges, turtle doves, goslings, cocks, hares, stags 
and other animals, which were good to eat, and bread made 
from Indian corn, and an abundance of tropical fruits. 
There was in this place a square stone tower with steps, 
on the top of which there was an idol, which had at its 
side two cruel animals, represented as if they were desirous 
ot devouring it. There was also a great serpent forty-seven 
feet long, cut in stone, devouring a lion as broad as an ox. 
This idol was besmeared with human blood. Champoton 
was next visited, where the Spaniards were received in a 
hostile manner, and were defeated by the natives, who 
killed twenty, wounded fifty, and made two prisoners, whom 
they afterwards sacrificed. Cordova then returned to Cuba, 
and reported the discovery of Yucatan, showed the 
various utensils in gold and silver which he had taken from 
the temple at Kimpech, and declared the wonders of a 
country whose culture, edifices and inhabitants, were so 
different from all he had previously seen; but he stated 
that it was necessary to conquer the natives in order to 
obtain gold, and the riches which were in their possession. ~ 
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Neither Kimpech nor Champoton were under Mexican 
rule, but there was frequent traflic between the Mayas and 
the subjects of the empire of Anahuac. Diégo Vélasquez de 
Leon was at that time governor of Cuba, and he planned 
another expedition into the rich country just discovered. 
Four ships, equipped and placed under the command of 
Juan de Grijalva, sailed, in 1518, and first stopped at 
the Island of Cozumel, which was then famous with the 
Yueatan Indians, by reason of an annual pilgrimage of 
which its temples were the object. In their progress along 
the coast, the navigators saw many small edifices, which 
they took for towers, but which were nothing less than 
altars or teocallis, erected to the gods of the sea, 
protectors of the pilgrims. On the fifth day a pyramid 
came in view, on the summit of which there was what 
‘appeared to be a tower. It was one of the temples, whose 
elegant and symmetrical shape made a profound impression 
upon all. Near by they saw a great number of Indians 
making much noise with drums. Grijalva waited for the 
morrow before disembarking, and then setting his forces 
in battle array, marched towards the temple, where on 
arriving he planted the standard of Castile. Within the 
sanctuary he found several idols, and the traces of sacri- 
fice. The chaplain of the fleet celebrated mass before 
the astonished natives. It was the first time that this 
rite had been performed on the new continent, and the 
Indians assisted in respectful silence, although they com- 
prehended nothing of the ceremonies: When the priest 
had descended from the altar, the Indians allowed the 
strangers peaceably to visit their houses, and brought them 
an abundance of food of all kinds. Grijalva then sailed along 
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the coast of Yucatan. The astonishment of the Spaniards 
at the aspect of the elegant buildings, whose construction 
gave them a high idea of the civilization of the country, 
increased as they advanced. The architecture appeared to 
them much superior to anything they had hitherto met with 
in the new world, and they cried out with their commander 
that they had found a New Spain, which name has remained, 
and from Yucatan has been applied to the neighboring regions . 
in that part of the American continent. Grijalva found the 
cities and villages of the South-western coast like those he 
had already seen, and the natives resembled those of the 
north and east in dress and manners. But at Champoton 
the Indians were, as before, hostile, and were ready to use 
their arms to repel peaceful advances as well as aggressions. 
The Spaniards succeeded however, after a bloody struggle, 
in gaining possession of Champoton and putting the Indians 
to flight. Thence Grijalva went southward to the river 
Tobaseco, and held an interview. with the Lord of Centla, 
who cordially received him, and presents were mutually 
exchanged. 

Still the native nobles were not slow in showing that 
they were troubled at the presence of the strangers. Many 
times they indicated with the finger the Western country, 
and repeated with emphasis the word, at that time mysteri- 
ous to Europeans, Oulhua, signifying Mexico. The fleet 
then sailed northward, exploring the coast of Mexico as 
far as Vera Cruz, visiting several maritime towns. Fran- 
cisco de Montejo, afterwards so celebrated in Yucatan history, 
was the first European to place his foot upon the soil of 
Mexico. Here, Grijalva’s intercourse with the natives was 
of the most friendly description, and a system of barter was 
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established, by which in exchange for articles of Spanish 
manufacture, pieces of native gold, a variety of golden orna- 
ments enriched with precious stones, and a quantity of cotton 
mantles and other garments, were obtained. Intending to 
prosecute his discoveries further, Grijalva despatched these 
objects to Vélasquez at Cuba, in a ship commanded by 
Pedro de Alvarado, who also took charge of the sick and 
wounded of the expedition. Grijalva himself then ascended 
the Mexican coast as far as Panuco (the present Tampico), 
whence he returned to Cuba. By this expedition the 
external form of Yucatan was exactly ascertained, and 
the existence of the more powerful and extensive empire 
of Mexico was made known. 

Upon the arrival of Alvarado at Cuba, bringing wonder- 
ful accounts of his discoveries in Yucatan and Mexico, 
together with the valuable curiosities he had obtained in — 
that country, Vélasquez was greatly pleased with the 
results of the expedition; but was still considerably 
disappointed that Grijalva had neglected one of the chief 
purposes of his voyage, namely, that of founding a colony in 
the newly discovered country. Another expedition was 
resolved on for the purpose of establishing a permanent foot- 
hold in the new territory, and the command was intrusted 
to Hernando Cortez. This renowned captain sailed from 
Havana, February 19, 1519, with a fleet of nine vessels, 
which were to rendezvous at the Island of Cozumel. On 
landing, Cortez pursued a pacific course towards the natives, 
but ‘endeavored to substitute the Roman Catholic religion 
for the idolatrous rites which prevailed in the several tem- 
ples of that sacred Island. He found it easier to induce 
the natives = accept new images than to give up those which 
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they had hitherto worshipped. After charging the Indians 
to abserve the religious ceremonies which he had _pre- 
scribed, and receiving a promise of compliance with his 
wishes, Cortez again sailed and doubled cape Catoche, fol- 
lowing the contour of the gulf as far south as the river 
Tobasco. Here, disembarking, notwithstanding the objee- 
tions of the Indians, he took possession of Centla, a 
town remarkable for its extent and population, and a centre 
of trade with the neighboring empire of Mexico, whence 
were obtained much tribute and riches. After remain- 
ing there long enough to engage in a sanguinary battle, 
which ended in a decisive victory for the Spaniards, Cortez 
reémbarked and went forward to his famous conquest of 
Mexico. 

From the time when Cortez left the river Tobasco, his 
- mind was fixed upon the attractions of the more distant 
land of Mexico, and not upon the prosecution of further 
discoveries upon the Western shores of Yucatan ; and until 
1524, for a period of more than five years, this peninsula 
remained unnoticed by the Spaniards. Then Cortez left 
Mexico, which he had already subjugated, for a journey of 
discovery to Honduras, and for the purpose of calling to 
account, for insubordination and usurpation of authority, 
Cristoval de Olid, whom he had previously sent to that 
region from Vera Cruz. He received from the princes of 
Xicalanco and Tobasco maps and charts, giving the natural 
features of the country, and the limits of the various States. 


His march lay through the Southern boundaries of the great _ 


Mayan empire. Great were the privations of this overland 
march, which passed through a desolate and uninhabited 
region, and near the ruins of Palenque, but none of the 
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historians of the expedition take notice of the remains. 
When Cortez finally arrived at Nito, a town on the border 
of Honduras, he received tidings of the death of Cristoval 
de Olid, and that his coming would be hailed with joy by 
the Spanish troops stationed there, who were now without 
a leader. From the arrival of Cortez at Nito, the associa- 
tion of his name with the province of Yucatan is at an 
end, and the further history of that peninsula was developed 
by those who afterwards undertook the conquest of that 
country. 

Francisco de Montejo was a native of Salamanca, in Spain, 
of noble descent and considerable wealth. He had been 
among the first attracted to the new world, and accom- 
panied the expedition of Grijalva to Yucatan in 1518, and 
that of Cortez in 1519. By Cortez this captain was twice 
sent to Spain from Mexico, with despatches and presents 
for the Emperor, Charles V. In the year 1527, Montejo 
solicited the government of Yucatan, in order to conquer 
and pacificate that country, and received permission to con- 
quer and people the islands of Yucatan and Cozumel, at his 
own cost. He was to exercise the office of Governor and 
Captain General for life, with the title of Adelantado, which 
latter office at his death should descend to his heirs and suc- 
cessors forever. Montejo disposed of his hereditary property, 
and with the money thus raised embarked with about four 
hundred troops, exclusive of sailors, and set sail from Spain 
for the conquest of Yucatan. Landing at Cozumel, and 
afterwards at some point on the North-eastern coast of the 
peninsula, Montejo met with determined resistance from 
the natives; and a battle took place at Aké, in which one 
hundred and fifty Spaniards were killed, and nearly all the 
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remainder were wounded, or worn out with fatigue. For- 
tunately, the Indians did not follow the retreating survivors 
into their entrenchments, or they would have exterminated 
the Spaniards. The remnants of this force next appeared at 
Campeachy, where they established a precarious settlement, 
and were at last obliged to withdraw, so that in 1535 not a 
Spaniard remained in Yucatan. 

Don Francisco de Montejo, son of the Adelantado, was 
sent by his father from Tobasco, in 1537, to attempt again 
the conquest of Yucatan. He made a settlement at Cham- 
poton, and after two years of the most disheartening experi- 
ences at this place, a better fortune opened to the Spaniards. 
The veteran Montejo made over to his son all the powers 
given to him by the Emperor, together with the title of 
Adelantado; and the new governor established himself at 
Kimpech in 1540, where he founded a city, calling it San 
Francisco de Campeachy. From thence an _ expedition 
went northward to the Indian town Tihoo, and a settle- 
ment was made, which was attacked by an immense body 
of natives. The small band of Spaniards, a little more 
than two hundred in all, were successful in holding their 
ground, and, turning the tide of battle, pursued their 
retreating foes, and inflicted upon them great slaughter. 
The Indians were completely routed, and never again rallied 
for a general battle. The conquerors founded the present 
city of Mérida on the site of the Indian town, with all legal 
formalities, in January, 1542.* 

But though conquered the Indians were not subjugated. 
They cherished an inveterate hatred of the Spaniards, which 
manifested itself on every possible occasion, and it required 





* Histoire de Yucatan. Cogolludo. Lib, III, cap. VII. 
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the utmost watchfulhess and energy to suppress the insur- 
rections which from time to time broke out; and the com- 
plete pacification of Yucatan was not secured before the 
year 1547. 

Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, in an interesting article in the 
North American Review, entitled “ Montezwma’s Dinner,” 


makes the statement that “ American aboriginal history is 
based upon a misconception of Indian life which. has 
remained substantially unquestioned to the present hour.” 
He considers that the accounts of Spanish writers were 
filled with extravagancies, exaggerations and absurdities, 
and that the grand terminology of the old world, created 
under despotic and monarchial institutions, was drawn upon 
to explain the social and political condition of the Indian 
races. He states, that while “the histories of Spanish 
America may be trusted in whatever relates to the acts 
of the Spaniards, and to the acts and personal characteristics 
of the Indians; in whatever relates to Indian society and 
government, their social relations and plan of life, they are 
wholly worthless, because they learned nothing and knew 
nothing of either.’ On the other hand, we are told that 
“Indian society could be explained as completely, and 
understood as perfectly, as the civilized society of Europe or 
America, by finding its éxact organization.”* Mr. Morgan 
proposes to accomplish this result by the study of the man- 
ners and customs of Indian races whose histories are better 
known. In the familiar habits of the Iroquois, and their 
practice as to communism of living, and the construction of 
their dwellings, Mr. Morgan finds the key to all the palatial 
edifices encountered by Cortez on his invasion of Mexico: 





* North American Review. Boston, April, 1876. No. 251, page 265. 
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and he wishes to include, also, the magnificent remains in 
the Mayan territory. He would have us believe, that the 
highly ornamental stone structures of Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, 
and Palenque, were but joint tenement houses, which should 
be studied with attention to the usages of Indian tribes of 
which we have a more certain record, and not from con- 
temporaneous historical accounts of eye witnesses. 

In answer to Mr. Morgan’s line of argument, it may be 
said, that the agreement of early voyagers and chroniclers, 
of whom there is so large a number, as to the main facts, is 
strong evidence that their impressions, as stated, were 
founded upon what they saw, and not on pictures of the 
imagination. Moreover, the existing undecyphered manu- 
scripts, together with the hieroglyphical and symbolical 
inscriptions upon buildings, traced in characters similar to 
those found in aboriginal manuscripts, prove that there was 
a literature among the Mayan and Aztec races, which 
_ places them in a grade of civilization far above that of 
communistic Indian tribes of which we have any record. 
More than all, the manuscript of Bishop Landa, an eye 
witness of expiring Mayan civilization, with its detailed 
account of the political and social relations of the Indians 
of that country, is strong testimony to the correctness 
of the generally accepted theories regarding their social 
and political systems. The truthfulness of Bishop Lan- 
da’s account is attested by its conformity to other ac- 
counts, and to the customs and usages of the Yucatan 
Indians of tv-day, as described by recent travellers. We 
are obliged to consider the argument of Mr. Morgan 
insufficient to destroy the common opinions of three cen- 
turies and a half, in so far as relates to the Maya Indians. 
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Mr. Morgan also says that “the Aztecs had no structures 
comparable with those of Yucatan.” If the only grounds 
for this statement are, that almost no ruins now remain in 
that country, and that the early accounts of Spahish writers, 
of what they themselves saw, are considered, by him, untrust- 
worthy, the weight of probability seems, to the writer of 
this paper, on the contrary, to lie in quite the other direc- 
tion. When Cortez left Havana, in 1519, he visited Cozumel, 
famous for its beautiful temples, and Centla, and certain 
other towns in Central America, on his way to Mexico. 
Having thus seen the wonderful structures ot Central 
America, is it not strange, that the historians of that expe- 
dition, and Cortez himself, should be filled with wonder 
and amazement at what they found in Mexico, to a degree 
that disposed them to give a much more particular account 
of the Aztec palaces than of Yucatan buildings, if they were 
inferior to them in point of architecture ? Mexico has since 
that time been more populous than Yucatan, and its ruins 
have naturally disappeared more rapidly in the construction 
of modern buildings ; but the records of its former civilization 
exist in the accounts of the discoverers, and in the numerous 
relies of antiquity contained in the museums of Mexico, and 
scattered about in the archeological collections of Europe 
and America. The celebrated calendar stone found buried 
in the Plaza Mayor of Mexico, and now preserved in that 
city, demonstrates the astronomical advancement of the 
Aztecs in an incontrovertible manner, and that monument 
alone would establish their advanced position. 

The observations and conclusions of « traveller and arche- 
ologist of large experience, as to the condition of Central 
America at the time of its discovery and settlement by the 
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Spaniards, are contained in the valuable monograph of Dr. 
C. Hermann Berendt, the discoverer of the site of ancient 
Centla, who having made a special study of the antiquities of 
that country‘in five expeditions, each of several years dura- 
tion, is entitled to special consideration as one who 
knows whereof he speaketh.* This writer, while he con- 
cedes the insufticiency of consulting the records of Spanish 
writers alone, thinks that archeology and linguistics will 
at length furnish us the means of reading these records 
with positive results, as well as help us to a better 
understanding of the early history of this continent. He 
says “Central America was once the centre, or rather the 
only theatre of a truly American, that is to say, indigenous, 
development and civilization. It was suggested by Hum- 
boldt half a century ago, that more light on this subject is 
likely to be elicited, through the examination and comparison 
of what palpably remains of the ancient nations, than from 
dubious traditions, ‘or a still more precarious speculation. 
And such palpable remains we have, in their antiquities 
and in their languages. Thus linguistic science has begun 
to invade the field of American ethnology: and let it not 
be forgotten that this science is as little bound, as it is 
qualified, to perform the whole task alone: archeology must 
lend a helping hand. We must have museums, in which 
the plastic remains of the ancient American civilizations, 
either original, or in faithful imitations, shall, in as large 
numbers as possible, be collected, and duly grouped and 
labelled, according to the place and circumstances of their 
discovery.” 


ee 


* Remarks on the centres of ancient civilization in Central America, and their 
geographical distribution. Address before the American Geographical Society, 
by Dr. C. Hermann Berendt. New York, 1876. 
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The plan for the study of Mayan and Central American 
ethnology, as indicated by Dr. Berendt, seems to agree most 
fully with the views entertained by some of the later writers 
in the publications of the Société Américaine de France, and 
may be thus stated in brief. /irst, The Study of Native 
Languages. Second, The Study of the Antiquities them- 
selves. Zhird, The formation of Museums, where ma- 
terials for archeological research may be brought together, 
and made accessible und available. From the study of 
aboriginal American history in this practical way, the most 
satisfactory results can not fail to be reached. 

In this brief hour, it would be impossible to describe and 
elucidate this interesting subject, if the ability were not 
wanting; but it may be accepted as a welcome service, 
that draws the attention of this Society to an important 
field, which the Société Américaine de France, and other 
European archeologists, are regarding with increased 
interest. 


For the Council, 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


THERE have been added to the library. since the meeting of 
the society on the 21st of October last, up to the 15th of 
this month, eight hundred and ninety-five books, six thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-four pamphlets, three hundred 
and seventy-one files of unbound newspapers, eighteen maps, 
fifty-five prints and engravings, one bust (in plaster), sixty- 
three photographs, and one hundred and seven manuscript 
contributions of various degrees of value and interest. 

It will be observed that this is a better record of acces- 
sions during an interval of six months than it has been usual 
to present. Rather more than half of the books, and much 
the greater portion of the pamphlets, are gifts from mem- 
bers and other friends and well wishers of the society ; 
but the character and importance of the aggregate result, as 
well as its numbers, are largely due to the unwearied efforts 
of Mr. Barton, the Assistant Librarian, especially in the 
matter of exchanges. He has diligently sought opportu- 
nities to make the duplicate materials, constantly accumu- 
lating in a library formed to a great extent by casual 
accessions available for procuring needed publications, and 
supplying deficiencies in series that come to us in an 
incomplete condition. The publications thus obtained are 
selected gencrally for a purpose, and are apt to be of special 
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importance to us. The additions from that resource have 
been three hundred and sixty-nine books, six hundred and 
forty-eight pamphlets, twelve bound and twelve unbound 
volumes of newspapers, and a portion of the photographs 
and manuscripts before mentioned. Some of these ex- 
changes have been made at home, with gentlemen who have 
regarded the interests of this institution not less than their 
own, and have taken pains to make the advantage accruing 
to the library quite equal to that derived by themselves. It 
is a happy circumstance attending these operations that each 
party, from his own point of view, may get the best of the 
bargain without injury to the other. Mr. Samuel S. Green, 
of the City Library of Worcester, and Prof. Charles O. 
Thompson, of the Free Industrial School, are so kind always 
as to consider what. may be useful to us while enlarging 
their particular collections ; and the same is true of others 
whose opportunities are less frequent. 

But Mr. Barton has also endeavored to embrace in his 
system institutions and individuals in other cities; and has 
examined their surplus accumulations, and arranged set-ofts 
from those of the society, with care and diligence in the 
estimate of values according to the best guides at his eom- 
mand. It requires a good deal of time and labor to carry 
on these business proceedings judiciously and satisfactorily ; 
but when properly conducted they may be made productive 
and profitable. 

For the nature and extent of the donations to the library, 
attention is called to the list that accompanies this report. 
Among the names there mentioned the following members 
of the Society will be seen to have contributed publications 
of their own authorship, viz: Charles Hudson, Benson J. 
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Lossing, Hubert H. Bancroft, Ben: Perley Poore, Richard 
Frothingham, A. P. Peabody, Saml. A. Green, Robert ©. 
Winthrop, John D. Washburn, Charles ©. Jones, Jr., T. 
W. Higginson, George H. Preble, Nathaniel Paine, Isaac 
Smucker, A. H. Hoyt, Chandler Robbins, Charles Deane, 
8. C. Damon, James Davis Butler, Edward E. Hale, Henry 
M. Dexter, and George Bancroft. 

It is a coincidence not unworthy of note, that while Mr. 
Bancroft, the historian of the United States, is completing 
his narrative of the growth and progress of the eastern part 
of the nation as a civilized community, another Mr. Ban- 
croft has sprung up in the far west, who has, with marvellous 
rapidity, produced a history of the native races of the 
Pacifie side of the continent, embracing also regions of the 
interior, in five large volumes, that are admitted to be 
nearly exhaustive of materials, and a remarkable instance of 
industry and ability in their arrangement and presentation. 

Many of the donations, which cannot be classified or 
specified in this part of the report, will be found to consist 
of matters appropriate in kind and often liberal in number. 

The donation received from Rev. Dr. Robbins proves to 
be a specially desirable one, and had apparently been selected 
with particular reference to its destination. 

The generous gift of Mr. Charles Hamilton, of Woreester, 
consisting of twenty-six books, one thousand, three hundred 
and ninety-nine pamphlets, and two hundred volumes of the 
Worcester Palladium, ranging from 1834 to 1876, was made 
at considerable pecuniary sacrifice on his part. 

An excellent bust (by Kinney) of the late Judge Charles 
Allen, long a member of the Society, presented by his 
family, is a valuable addition to that class of collections. 
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The duties incident to the charge of the library have been 
more than ordinarily engrossing during the past six months. 
The general interest in historical questions, growing out 
of the numerous commemorations of prominent historical 
events, has produced a concourse of inquirers seeking for 
original documents and rare sources of information among 
our papers; while, apparently stimulated by the same 
causes, there has been a marked increase in the number of 
persons desiring to trace their progenitors, especially where 
they are supposed to have had some connection with the 
War of Independence. The natural business at the rooms, 
and the correspondence connected therewith, have much 
exceeded those of former periods. 

It has always been the aim of the society to preserve 
every thing that contained a fact, or the illustration of a fact, 
in history, no matter how humble its present aspect and 
associations. After the survey of aboriginal remains and 
the classification of aboriginal dialects, so far as these sub- 
jects were accessible to the observer and the student, and 
preceding the recent discoveries abroad which have placed 
uncivilized races in a new attitude as types and exemplars of 
prehistoric man, there remained comparatively little in the 
United States for a society of antiquaries to do except to 
lay up the seeds of archeological information to bear fruit 
at a future day. There were here no such objects of 
exploration as occupy the attention of archeologists in 
older countries ; no ancient libraries in which to search for 
forgotten documents, no Roman camps, no deposits of coins, 
and relics of remote civilization, to bring to light and 
elucidate. This society has done, in the way of publication, 
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what a limited fund for that use enabled it to do; but it has 
never faltered in its accumulation, by every means in its 
power, of those materials of history which are most liable 
to be lost. Having thus secured a large. amount of some- 
what peculiar literature, valuable for that very reason as a 
specialty, and indispensable to the purposes for which it was 
designed, it might be expected that our stores would be 
appreciated as constituting an important library of refer- 
ence; but that the society should become an educational 
institution in the technical sense, a co-worker with schools 
and seminaries in the instruction of youth, could hardly 
have been anticipated. It is true, however, that pupils 
from the higher academical institutions find our shelves 
richer than those of ordinary libraries in unhackneyed mate- 
rials for themes and essays, and are almost constantly at our 
tables gathering information to compose or illustrate their 
regular exercises. This new form of usefulness of necessity 
confers upon the administrative officers of the library some 
of the duties and responsibilities of teachers. The ques- 
tions to be answered and the knowledge to be imparted— 
more academical than historical—may bring them within 
the category of that honored profession, while it enlarges 
the sphere of their agreeable occupations. 

In all the practical uses of the library there are evidences 
of advancement from year to year, almost from day to day, 
and a corresponding increase of efforts and means will be 
required to meet the demands that are likely to be made 
upon it. It is rapidly growing beyond the capacity of the 
economical system of management by which it has been 
built up to sustain the operations incident to its character 
and position. 
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In this centennial year of the Republic the attention 
of the entire country has been drawn to reminiscences of 
the Revolution, to a study of the services and influences 
rendered by communities, by associations of men, and by 
individuals, in producing the great result which made the 
United States of America a free and independent Nation. 

From this starting point it is the aim of our widely spread 
and largely multiplied people to exhibit and illustrate the 
development and progress that have attended the actual 
working of the institutions of government and administra- 
tion that were then established. All private persons and all 
public bodies seem excited to the effort of ascertaining and 
recording the part taken by their ancestors or predecessors 
in the important events which attended the birth of this 
empire of republican States. 

It happens that the papers and patriotic proceedings of 
the founder of this institution are among those most eagerly 
investigated. Our society did not come into existence till 
the country was engaged in what has been sometimes termed 
the second war of Independence; but Dr. Thomas, its 
founder and first president, was art and part with the fore- 
most of those who first rocked the cradle of Liberty in 
Massachusetts. He collected and published the first regular 
account of the battles of Lexington and Concord, and the 
newspaper that contained it was the first thing printed in 
Worcester. He was the organ of publication, in a pamphlet 
form, of the official account of the events of that 19th of 
April which was the date of his removal from Boston to 
Worcester. Through his enterprise and zeal a leading news- 
paper of the time was established here, and became one of 
the most active and effective agents and supporters of the 
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military and political movements of the time.* He inter- 
cepted the Declaration of Independence on its way to Bos- 
ton long enough to obtain a copy of it for his paper, and 
was the first person in Massachusetts to read it to the people 
as they gathered before the steps of the old South Church 
in that town. Hence it is that his Massachusetts Spy is a 
leading authority for the events and the popular sentiments 
of the initiatory period of the Revolution, Such are the 
foundation stones upon which the society’s inheritance of a 
local habitation was built. But for the necessity of his leay- 
ing Boston to raise the standard of Liberty in an interior 
town, and the different conditions of a business life which 
surrounded him in a rural village, Dr. Thomas might not, 
among the varied excitements and occupations of a city, have 
had his attention and interests drawn to the creation of an 
institution like this. It is certain that at the period of its 
organization, in 1812, he had renewed reason to feel, that 
security from the risks of foreign invasion was an important 
consideration in selecting a seat for its library and a centre 
for its working operations. 

The credit of so much connection with the Revolution is 
reflected upon the society from the patriotic services of its 
founder. Its location certainly, and probably its existence, 
may be traced to the events which are this year the subjects 
of general commemoration. On the 4th of July, 1826, Dr. 
Thomas had the satisfaction, in his old age, of presiding at 
the semi-centennial celebration, in Worcester, of the Dec- 
laration of Independence ; and on that occasion it was men- 
tioned that he was the first person in the State to proclaim 


* It was distributed by post-riders as far east and north as Newburyport, as 
far south us Providence and Newport, and west to Northampton and Deerfield. 
1 
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the event to the people in the language of the official 
document. 

We call to mind the fact that while “The Heart of the 
~ Commonwealth,” which it was in 1775 as really as now, beat 
strongly in harmony with the most determined spirit of 
resistance to the tyranny of the mother country, the leading 
citizens of Worcester were generally royalists, who—as Mr. 
William Lincoln, its historian, says—‘‘had sustained with 
equal fidelity and ability the highest civil and military 
offices, enjoyed the confidence of their fellow-citizens, and 
given testimony of their love of country by earnest exertions 
in its service.” But “educated with sentiments of venera- 
tion for the sovereign to whom they had sworn fealty, 
indebted to his bounty for the honors and wealth they pos- 
sessed, loyalty and gratitude alike influenced them to resist 
acts, which, to them, seemed treasonable and rebellious.” 
We can better judge from a knowledge of this cireumstance 
what an important position of responsibility and influence 
Mr. Thomas’s newspaper held as the organ of Revolution 
for the interior portions of the Province. The columns of 
his paper were filled with patriotic sentiments, and their mani- 
festation, in the records of personal service, and public acts 
and resolutions, on the part of the inhabitants. Among the 
latter the reader will notice a paragraph of great significance 
in view of the legal proceedings which subsequently oe- 
curred in the county, by which the non-existence of slavery 
in Massachusetts as a constitutional question was authori- 
tatively established. 

As early as the 18th of May, 1767, the people of Wor- 
cester, among the instructions given to Mr. Joshua Bigelow, 
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their representative elect, had introduced the following 
clause : 

“That you use your influence to obtain a law to put an 
end to the unchristian and impolitic practice of making 
slaves of the human species in this Province; and that you 
give your vote for none to serve in his Majesty’s Council 
who you may have reason to think will use their influence 
against such a Jaw, or that sustain any oftice incompatible 
with such trust; and in such choice prefer such gentlemen, 
and snch only, who have distinguished themselves in detence 
of our liberty.”* 

And when staking their lives and fortunes in defence of 
their own liberty, at a later period, they did not forget to 
maintain the natural rights of all human beings, without 
regard to color or condition. 

The following notice is in the Spy of June 21, 1775, 
where it appears in the form of an advertisement: 

“Tn County Convention, June 14, 1775. 


Resotvep, That we abhor the enslaving of any of the human 
race, and particularly the NrGrors in this country. And that 
whenever there shall be a door opened, or opportunity present, for 
anything to be done toward the emancipating the Necrors, we 
will use our influence and endeavor that such a thing may be 


effected. 
Attest. Wiruiam Hensnaw, Clerk.” 


The door was opened in September, 1781, when an indict- 
ment was found against Nathaniel Jennison, of Barre, for 
an assault on Quock Walker, his alleged slave. 

An account of the trials that succeeded that indictment, 
and the legal principles asserted and sustained by the coun- 





* The laws in reference to slavery, passed by this Legislature, were defeated 
by the Governor, acting under instructions from England. 384 Mass. Hist. Coll. 
p. 345. Z 
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cil and the court, which, in the language of Dr. Belknap, 
the historian, “put an end to the idea of slavery in this 
State,” was read before the Historical Society in 1857, by 
ex-Governor Washburn, now the oldest member in prece- 
dence of the Antiquarian Society, save one, the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Bigelow, only, being before him. 

And it was so recently as 1874 that the Chief Justice of 
the Commonwealth, Judge Gray, was able to exhibit to the 
same society the original note book of the trials made at the 
time by the presiding judge, Chief Justice Cushing, contain- 
ing his charge to the jury, and the doctrines then established 
by the Court. This important and conclusive document 
was printed for the first time in 1875, the centennial year of 
the Worcester Convention when the Resolution soon to be 
so effectively supported was adopted. 

The name of Quaco, or Quork, or Quock Walker, for it 
is spelled in all these ways, is, and is always to be, historical ; 
and it would be interesting to know how its now distin- 
guished owner came to be possessed of so singular an 
appellation. In a communication to the Spy from Newport, 
R. 1, dated Aug. 31, 1776, and signed by Ezra Stiles and 
Samuel Hopkins, on the subject of sending a missionary to 
Guinea, mention is made of a native of that country, named 
Philip Quoque, who resided at Cape Coast Castle as a mis- 
sionary from the Society in London for propagating the 
gospel in foreign parts. It is probable, therefore, that the 
name is African, and had a meaning in the negro dialect. 

It is a curious circumstance that the newspapers of the last 
month contain the following statement (I have it under the 
date of March 24, 1876): 

“Quaco Walker, colored, died at Jefferson, Texas, recently, 
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aged, according to Dr. Walker, a prominent citizen, 134 years. 
He was born in North Carolina in 1742,.and his life was spent in 
that State, Tennessee, Arkansas and Texas.” 


Everything turns up at this Centennial era, and the name 
of Quaco Walker reappears, in a new region of the country, 
with a new and very different claim to distinction. 

The Society has contributed to the National Exposition at 
Philadelphia what has seemed appropriate and advisable in 
view of all the circumstances of the occasion. Dr. Thomas’s 
printing press is to stand there in working order, in the 
Printer’s Hall, very little different in its structure from the 
presses employed in the infancy of the art; and with it are 
such articles of use in its operation—the furniture of the 
trade —as have by chance been preserved. The enterpris- 
ing proprietor of the edifice, himself claiming to be the 
author of the latest improvement in the machinery of the 
art, will set in motion the implements with which Dr. 
Thomas did such effective work a century ago, in illustra- 
tion of the wonderful advances since made in the construc- 
tion and versatile functions of instruments that had before 
for centuries retained their primitive simplicity and rudeness. 

Dr. Thomas will also again be seen in his History of 
Printing in America, now reproduced among the transac- 
tions of the Society after his own revision ; whose advent at 
this particular epoch may almost be imagined to be the con- 
sequence of special interposition. 

A set of the publications of the Society, uniformly bound, 
with copies of a pamphlet containing a réswmé of their con- 
tents; a brief account of the institution; and a list of its 
ofticers and members, prepared by Nathaniel Paine, Esq. ; 
will have a’place assigned them in the United States Gov- 
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ernment Building, by Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education and Representative of the Department of the 
Interior. Being a national institution, it seems appropriate 
that our Society should be indebted to the General Govern- 
ment rather than to the State, or any local arrangement, for 
its quarters at the Exhibition ; but the historical and deserip- 
tive pamphlet will appear in the volume to be prepared by 
the State Commissioners illustrative of the public institu- 
tions of this Commonwealth. 

The Indian mummy, taken many years ago from a cave in 
Kentucky, is to be associated with other remains of the same 
kind belonging to the Smithsonian Institution, but labelled 
as a contribution from this Society. 

The officers of this Society were urged by the Historical 
Department of the International Exhibition to undertake 
the illustration of the general history of Printing, by means 
of specimens of typography of various dates to be furnished 
by our library and supplemented by other specimens from 
the libraries of Philadelphia. But besides the inconvenience 
of selecting and transporting such specimens so great a dis- 
tance, with the requisite classifications and explanations, 
under the pressure of other engagements, and the considera- 
tion that Philadelphia can supply these illustrations proba- 
bly to an equal extent and with much greater facility, the 
arrangements already entered into by the anes have pre- 
vented an acceptance of this proposition. 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 





Bonors and Bonations. 


Hon. Cares Hupson, Lexington.—The Proceedings at the Centennial 
Celebration of the Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1875, containing 
Mr. Hudson’s address. 

Benson J. Lossine, Esq., Dover Plains, N. Y.—His article on Hull’s 
Surrender of Detroit. 

Husert H. Bancrort, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.—The fifth volume 
(author’s copy) of his work on ‘‘The Native Races of the Pacific 
States.” 

Maj. BEN: PERLEY PoorE, Washington, D. C.—His Congressional Direc- 
tory of December, 1875, compiled for the use of Congress. 

Hon. RicHarpd FROTHINGHAM, Charlestown.—His Paper on the Battle- 
field of Bunker Hill: with a relation of the action, by William 
Prescott; and illustrative documents. 

Rey. ANDREW P. PeaBopy. D.D., Cambridge.—His Centennial Address 
at Cambridge, July 3, 1875. 

SAMUEL A. GrEEN, M.D., Boston.—His Account of Percival and Ellen 
Green, and of some of their descendants; his Council Report of the 
American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 1875; fifty-eight books; 
eighty-nine pamphlets; and one engraving. 

Hon. Rosert C. Winturop, Boston.—His Washington, Bowdoin and 
Franklin, as portrayed in occasional addresses; and the Proceedings 
of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, containing Mr. Win- 
throp’s remarks. 

Joun D. Wasusurn, Esq., Worcester.—Mr. Doyle’s Memorandum as to 
the discovery of the Bay of San Francisco, with introductory remarks 
by Mr. Washburn; and a large photograph of Worcester in 1876. 

Col. T. W. Hiaernson, Newport, R. I.—His essay on the pymbathy of 
Religions, second edition, 1876. 

Commodore GrorGr HENRY PREBLF, U. S. N.—The U.S. Wavy Register 
for 1805-6, annotated by Commedore Preble; the Navy Register for 
1800; and a colored map of the City of Jeddo. 
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NATHANIEL Patne, Esq., Worcester.—His article on Portraits and Busts 
in Public Buildings at Worcester, Mass.; his account of the Worces- 
ter Lyceum and Natural History Associaticns; one hundred and one 
pamphlets; a large quantity of Worcester County newspapers, 1861-65 ; 
two photographs; one manuscript; The Christian Union in continua- 
tion; and newspapers in numbers. 

Auserr H. Hoyt, Esq., Boston.—His Brief History of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, 1847-1876; two Indian, 
Episcopal Church Service Books; five pamphlets; five engravings; 
autographs of Calhoun and Hamilton; one manuscript; and a fac- 
simile of the first number of the New Hampshire Gazette. 

Rev. CHANDLER Rogssins, D.D., Boston.—Thirteen of his own publica- 
tions; twenty-nine books; four hundred and five pamphlets; and one 
manuscript sermon. 

Major L. A. H. Latour, Montreal, Canada.—The supplement of 1875 to 
his ‘‘Annuaire de Ville-Marie.” 

Hon. GrorGe BaNncrort, Washington, D. C.—His History of the United 
States, volumes 8, 9 and 10, of the octavo, and vol. 3 of the Centenary 
edition. 

CHARLES Deane, Esq., Cambridge.—His article on the Records of the 
Council for New England; and three pamphlets. 

Rey. S. C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, H. I.—His paper on the Kings of 
Hawaii; and three pamphlets. 


Prof. J. D. Bur_er, Madison, Wis.—His address on the Mayflower. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Har, Boston.—Nine numbers of the ‘*‘ Old and New.” 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., Boston.—His monograph as to Roger 
Williams and his Banishment from the Massachusetts Plantation, 

Hon. Crark Jrtitson, Worcester.—His Inaugural Address, January 3, 
1876; the Scientific American, vol, |, and a portion of vols, 2 and 3; 
one book; and three pamphlets. 

Rev. B. F. DeCosta, New York City.—His Verrazzano: a motion for 
the stay of judgment. 

Rey. E. G. Porter, Lexington.—His Souvenir of Lexington, 1775-1875. 

Tuomas S. Kirkxsripe, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.—His thirty-fifth Annual 
Report as Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 

Hon. Henry C. Murpnuy, Brooklyn, N. Y.—His Voyage of Verrazzano: 
a chapter in the Early History of Maritime Discovery in America. 

Rey. C. D. BrapLer, Boston.—His poem on the death of Hon. Henry 
Wilson. 

ELmu Burnrirr, Esq., New Britain, Conn.—His Sanskrit Handbook for 
the Fireside. - 


| 
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Rev. A. P. Marvin, Lancaster.—His Bi-Centennial Discourse in Com- 
memoration of the destruction of Lancaster by the Indians February 
21, 1676. 

JOSEPH SABIN, Esq., New York City.—His list of the editions of the 
works of Louis Hennepin and Alonso de Herrera. 


Prof. CHarLes Rau, New York City.—Eight of his own publications. 

AMOs PerRRy, Esq., Providence, R. I.—His Carthage and Tunis, Past 
and Present. 

Messrs. FEARING BurR and GrorGE Lincotn, Hingham.—Their Hing- 
ham in the Civil War, 1861-1865. 

Hon. Henry L. WiLitaAmMs, Salem.—Memorial Services at the Centen- 
nial Anniversary of Leslie’s Expedition to Salem, including Mayor 
Williams's Address. 

Rey. Henry W. Footer, Boston.—His Discourse on King’s Chapel and 
the Evacuation of Boston. 


EpwIn M. Snow, M.D., Providence, R. I.—His 20th and 22d Annual 
Reports as City Registrar. 


Witi1amM B. Towns, Esq., Milford, N. H.—His Historical Address at 
Amherst, N. H., on the Hundredth Anniversary of the Dedication of 
the Congregational Meeting-House. 


JOHN F. MAaRTHENS, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa.—His Typographical Bibliog- 
raphy: a list of books in the English Language on Printing and its 
accessories. 

F. W. Putnam, Esq., Salem.—His article on some of the Habits of the 
Blind Crawfish, and the Reproduction of Lost Parts. 


Rey. W. S. Perry, D.D., Geneva, N. Y.—His Sermon in Westminster 
Abbey on Anglo-American Sympathy with Continental Reform; two 
books; and twenty-seven pamphlets. 


Epwarp W. LINCOLN, Esq., Worcester.—His report for 1875, as Chair- 
man of the Commission of Public Grounds. 


Henry PHILLIPS, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.—His article on the Earliest 
American Expeditions to the Arctic Regions, Voyages of the Argo in 
1753-54. 


H. H. Epes, Esq., Charlestown.—His Historical Appendix to the Massa- 
chusetts Election Sermon of 1871; a complete set of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association Documents in three volumes; History of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, edition of 1872; twelve books; and 
four hundred and thirty-eight pamphlets. 


Hon. Hueu Briar Griessy, Charlotte Court House, Va.—His Discourse 
on the Virginia Convention of 1776; and his Discvurse on the Life of 
Hon. Littleton Waller Tazewell. = 


Rey. AUGUSTINE CALDWELL, Worcester.—His address on the death of 


President Lincoln; and one book. 
11 
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Hon. Cuarites Devens, Jr., Worcester.—His Oration on Bunker Hill 
June 17, 1875. 

Hon. Bens. A. Wiiuis, New York.—His Speech on the Centennial Cele- 
bration of American Independence. 

Isaac Craic, Esq., Alleghany City, Pa.—His article on Washington’s 
Body Guard. 

Anprew McF. Davis, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.—His Address at the 
Dedication of the new building for the Boys’ High School; and the 
twenty-second annual report of the Superintendent of Public Schvols. 

Hon. Francis Brintey, Newport, R. I.—His report for 1875, as 
President of the Board of Directors of the Redwood Library and 
Atheneum. 

Hon. James WituraMs, Columbus, O.—His annual report as auditor of 
the State of Ohio for the year 1875. 

Hon. SteruEN SaLisBury, Worcester.—One book; two hundred and 
ninety numbers of magazines; five files of newspapers; and a large 
photographic view of Worcester in 1876. 

J. WINGATE THORNTON, Esq., Boston.—The Lexington Centennial cards 
and notes of invitation. 

Hon. Epwarp L. Davis, Worcester.—Capen’s History of Democracy, 
Vol. I.; six miscellaneous books; forty-one pamphlets; and one map. 

Jon, MuNSELL, Esq., Albany, N. Y.—His reprint of the 1777 edition of 
the New England Primer. 

Hon. CuHarues H. Betx, Exeter, N. H.—Eight valuable New Hampshire 
local histories. 

Prof. Eapert C. Smytu, Andover.—The Andover Theological Seminary 
Catalogue for 1875-76. 

Rey. Sypnry H. Marsu, Salem, Oregon.—One pamphlet. 

Rey. E. M. Sronn, Providence, R. I.—Thirty-two Rhode Island pam- 
phlets. ; 

Isaac Smuckper, Esq., Newark, O —Four selected pamphlets; and 
numbers of Ohio newspapers. 

STEPHEN SaLIsBuRY, Jr., Esq., Worcester.—Three books; one hundred 
and sixty-two numbers of periodicals ; and twelve Astronomical views. 

Hon. Francis H. Dewry, Worcester.—Three books; and seventy-two 
pamphlets. 

Henry WueatLanp, M.D., Salem.—The Peabody Press for 1875, in 
continuaton. 

Epwarp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester.—A package of foreigu and domestic 
postage stamps. 

Rurus Woopwarp, M.D., Worcester.—One book; two hundred and 
sixteen pamphlets; and one map. 
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Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester.—Eight volumes relating to Spanish 
America, for the Davis alcove; and three books, one hundred and 
fifty-two pamphlets, and one map, for the general library. 

Rev. W. R. Hunrineron, D.D., Worcester.—The Proceedings of the 
First and Second Congresses of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. 

Horace Davis, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.—The Overland Monthly for 
1874 and 1875. 

Hon. BENJAMIN F. Tuomas, Boston.—Fifty-five local histories. 

Hon. GrorGer F. Hoar.—Eleven Patent Office Reports; and twelve vol- 
umes of the Annals of Congress. 

Hon. GeorGe P. Marsu, Italy.—A Photograph from a patriotic picture, 
designed by Corbett at Boston, in 1778, and engraved at Philadelphia. 

Messrs. J. S. RoGers & Co., Worcester.—The Coal Trade Circular; and 
the Miner’s Journal for 1875, in continuation. 

SAMUEL Situ, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester.—Four hundred and sev- 
enty-two City and Town Documents. 

The Misses KNOwLTON, Worcester.—About ten volumes of the Wor- 
cester Palladium, 1861-1875. 

Mr. JoHN M. Barker, Worcester.—A specimen of manna from near 
Mount Ararat. 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Sufficid, Conn.—The Connecticut Courant for 1875, 
in continuation. 

Miss Luctnpa BicrLow, Worcester.—Forty-one books; ninety-one 
pamphlets; eleven lithographs; and newspapers in numbers. 

Tue FaMILy OF THE LATE Hon. CuarLes ALLEN, Worcester.—A bust of 
Chief Justice Allen, by B. H. Kinney. 

Witi1aM Cross, Esq., Worcester.—A parcel of financial and bank 
circulars. 

Mr. J. S. Wesspy, Worcester.—Fourteen Directories. 

Messrs. Putnam & Davis, Worcester —Twenty-two periodicals. 

Mr. Garpner S. ALuis, Worcester.—The Federal Republican, of George- 
town, D. C., for 1812 and 1813; and four books of early dates. 

Gen. Wittram S. LincoLn, Worcester.—Two record books of the 
Hampshire Washington Benevolent Society ; and a manuscript Journal 
of the Congress of Massachusetts in April and May, 1775. 

Mr. A. M. Harrison, U. S. Coast Survey.—A large photographic view 
of the Dighton Inscription Rock, taken in 1875; and twenty card 
photographs of Indian and Spanish remains. 

Rev. EvGene VerromiLe, Bangor, Me.—An 1876 Calendar for the 
Penobscot Indians. 
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Mr. Samur. E. STAPLES, Worcester.—One book; fourteen pamphlets; 
and one engraving. 
JAMES BENNETT, Esq., Leominster.—One book; and five pamphlets. 


Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester.—Ten books; two hundred and 
twelve pamphlets; and ten manuscripts. 


Rev. CHArLes HammMonp, Monson.—Catalogues of Monson Academy for 
1874-5 and 1875-6. 

Mr. Cates A. WaLL, Worcester.—One book; and twenty-two pamphlets. 

Mr. Marven M. Jones, Utica, N. Y.—One pamphlet. 

Mr. E. H. KNowrron, Secretary, Worcester.—Specimens of the cir- 
culars and cards issued by the Citizens’ Exchange. 

Capt. GrorGE E. Davis, Burlington, Vt.—One pamphlet 

Mr. ALFRED D. Fostrrer, Boston.—Rev. Mr. Fiske’s Oration at Brookfield, 
Nov. 14, 1781, on the Surrender of Cornwallis. 

Mr. N. C. Urpuiam, Worcester.—The Phrenological Journal for 1867. 

Mr. CuarLtes Hapwen, Worcester.—Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
two volumes; Battey’s Quaker among the Indians; and Biograph- 
ical sketches and anecdotes of Friends. 

Mr. Ricnarp O’FLynn, Worcester.—One book; and two pamphlets. 

Mr. A. S. FLanpRAv, New York. —His illustrated catalogue of carriages. 

Mr. Joun G. Smirn, Worcester.—Four books; forty-two pamphlets; 
thirty-six portraits; and nine maps. 

Henry W. Brown, Esq., Worcester.—Forty-one pamphlets, chiefly 
relating to slavery. 

Mr. ANDREW S. Witson, Worcester.—Two ancient books. 

Tue ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—T wo books; and seventy-two pamphlets. 

Mr. O. S. Merriam, Worcester.—One book. 

Henry J. How xanp,. Esq., Worcester.—The Records of the Trustees 
of the Ladies’ Collegiate Institute; one book; and the Worcester 
Republican, complete. 

WititraM Menzies, Esq., New York.—A Catalogue of the books and 
manuscripts forming his private library. 

Messrs. ANTHONY and Cuartes A. Coase, Worcester.—Thirteen books ; 
three hundred and twenty-three pamphlets; and seven maps. 

SaMvuEL L. BoarpMaN, Esq., Augusta, Me.—The Maine Genealogist and 
Biographer, in continuation. 

REUBEN A. GUILD, Esq., Providence, R. I.—Brown University Catalogue 
for 1875-76; and an account of the semi-centennial celebration of the 
Rhode Island Baptist State Convention. 


R. A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va.—Newspapers containing historical 
papers communicated by himself. 
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Gen. A. B. R. SpraGuE, Worcester.—A political broadside. 

Mrs. JoHN NELSON, Leicester.—Two manuscript sermons of Rey. Dr. 
Nelson. 

HENRY A. WHITNEY, Esq., Boston.—Casgrain’s Life of Francis Parkman. 

Mr. Bens. J. Dopar, Worcester.—Two pamphlets; and a Fast Day 
Proclamation. 

R. W. Woop, Esq., Boston.—The Hawaiian Club Papers, October, 1868. 

Mr. D. A. Davis, Worcester.—Two broadside documents of the town of 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Henry B. Dawson, Esq., Morrisania, N. Y.—The speech of Mr. John 
Checkley, upon his trial at Boston, in 1724. 

Hon. Hiram A. BLoop, Fitchburg.—The Fitchburg City Documents for 
1875. 

ALBERT P. MARBLE, Esq., Worcester.—The Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association, for the year 1874. 

THE FAMILY OF THE LATE JAMES GREEN, Worcester.—One hundred and 
thirty-eight numbers of magazines. 

Hon. Hamitron Fisn, Washington, D. C.—Three volumes relating to 
the World’s Exhibition at Vienna in 1873. 

Rey. SaMuret May, Leicester.—Seventy numbers of the Congressional 
Record; twenty-five miscellaneous pamphlets; the Liberal Christian; 
and the Woman’s Journal, in continuation. 

D. WALDO SauisBury, Esq., Boston.—The Reports of the Home for Aged 
Men, numbers one to fifteen. 

E. H. Goss, Esq., Melrose.—Reports of the town officers of Melaias for 
1875-6. 

Mr. Joun K. RoGers, Agent, Boston.—A book of specimens, from the 
Boston Type Foundry, 4to, 1876. 

Mr. CHaries Hamintron, Worcester.—Twenty-six books; thirteen 
hundred and ninety-nine pamphlets; and about two hundred volumes 
of the Worcester Palladium, 1834-76. 

Messrs. GLENDINNING, Davis & Amory, New York.—The New York 
Gold Exchange Quotations, 1862-1876. 

Joseph Drarer, M.D., Brattleboro, Vt.—Four hundred and thirty- 
seven Insane Asylum Reports and Medical pamphlets. 

R. T. Buck, Esq., Millbury.—Buck Brothers’ Price List of Chisels, 
Plane Irons, Gouges, Carving Tools, &c. 

Tue Massacuusetts Historical SocreTy.—Seventeen pamphlets. 

Tue New HAMPSHIRE peer cateS Socirery.—Their Proceedings for 
1874-5. 

Tue New Jersey Historica, Soctery.—Their Proceedings, second 
series, Vol. IV., No. 3. 
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Tue DreLawaRrE HistorcaL Socrery.—An account of their Meeting 
Dec. 6, 1875. 

Tue Ruope Istanp Historica Socirrry.—Their Proceedings for 1873-4 
and 1874-5. 

Tne Vircinra HistorrcaL Socrery.—An account of their Meetings 
October 15, 1875 and April 7, 1876. 

Tur Minnesota HistoritcaL Socisry.—Their annual Report for 1875; 
and two pamphlets. 

Tue Strate Histortcat Socrery OF Wisconsin.—Their twenty-second 
annual Report. 

Tur Vermont HisroricaL SocieTy.—The Records of the Governor and 
Council of Vermont, Vol. III. 

THe Groraia HisroricaL SocreTy.—Col. Jones’s address on Sargent 
William Jasper. 

Tur MARYLAND HisroricaL Socrery.—Their Fund Publication, No. 9. 

Tue OLp RESIDENTS HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Lowell, Mass.—Their 
Contributions, No. 2. 

Tue ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA.—Their Pro- 
ceedings from May to September, 1875. 

Tuer CoppEN CLuB, London.—Free Trade and the European Treaties of 
Commerce. 

Tre PALEOGRAPHICAL Society, London.—Their Report for the year 
1874-5. 

Tur New ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL SocreTy.—Their Register 
as issued; and Centennial Orations, 1874-1875. 

Tue AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Sociery.—Their Journal, Vol. IV.; and 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Session of 1875-76. 

Tur AMERICAN PuiLosopuicaL Society.—Their Proceedings, No. 95. 

Tue ALBANY InstITUTE.—Their Transactions, Vol. VIII. ; Proceedings, 
Vol. IL., Part 1.; and two pamphlets. 

Tue AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION.—Their Collections, Vol. L., 
Parts 2 and 8; and five of their pamphlet publications. 

Tur New ENGLAND Socirery, of Orange, N. J.—Their Constitution and 
By-Laws, 1870. 

Tue CaNnapIAN InstituTH.—Their Journal as issued. 

Tur Roya GrocraruicaL Socrery.—Their Proceedings, Vol. XIX., 
IN Oi% 5 RUG: ok IN One 

Tue Socrrry or ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Their Proceedings, second 
series, Vol. VI., No. 4. 


! ; 
La SocirrE pes Erupres Hisroriques.—Their Journal, numbers 3 and 4 
for 1875. 
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VEREIN FUR KuNST UND ALTERTHUM IN ULM UND OBERSCHWABEN. — 
The Journal, Nos, 1 and 2 for 1876. 

La SocterE AMERICAINE DE FrRANCE.—Le Journal des orientalistes, 
5 Fevrier, 1876. 

TNE SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION.—The annual Reports for 1873 and 1874. 

Tie AMERICAN BaprisT MisstoNaARY UNION.—Their Magazine, as issued. 

Tar YOUNG Mrn’s CuRrIsTIAN ASSOCIATION OF WoORCESTER.—AN account 
of the Association; forty pamphlets; and twenty tiles of newspapers. 

Tur TRAVELERS INSURANCE ComMpANY.—Their Record as issued. 

THE FRANKLIN Society, of Chicago.—Their ‘Printing Press,” Vol. 1, 
No. 4. 


Tue Perkins INSTITUTION FOR 1HE BLIND.—Their forty-fourth annual 
Report. 


THe PEABODY MusruM OF AMERICAN ARCH ZOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY.— 
The eighth annual Report. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MAsons.— 
Their Proceedings, August, 1875, to March, 1876. 

THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF New YOrK.—Twenty-tive 
numbers of religious periodicals. 


THe MAssAcHuUsETTS HORTICULTURAL Socirery.—Their Transactions for 
1875, part II.; and Schedule of Prizes for 1876. 

Tue WorcresTteR CouNTy MECHANICS ASSOCIATION.—Twenty-two files 

* of newspapers. 

WorcESTER BOARD OF TRADE.—Twenty files of newspapers. 

Tue New York Stare Lisrary.—Four books; and thirty-three pam- 
phlets. 


Tue VerRMONT STate Liprary.—Five volumes of Vermont State 
Documents. 


Tue MercANTILE LiprarRy ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRaNnctisco.—Their 
twenty-third annual Report; and Catalogue of books added to the 
Library from February, 1874, to September 1, 1875. 


Tue Liprary or ConGress.—The annual Report for the year 1875; and 
the Catalogue of books added to the Library during the year 1872. 


Tur ProviweNce ATHEN&UM.—The Fortieth annual Report; and One 
pamphlet. 
Tue Boston Pusiic Lisrary.—Their Bulletin as issued. 


Tue Liprary COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The list of books added 
from July 1, 1875, to January 1, 1876. 


Tue Asror Liprary.—The twenty-seventh annual Report. 


Worcester Free Pusric Lisrary.—The seveuth annual Report; two 
hundred and fifty pamphlets; and sixty-five files of newspapers. 
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Tur New BeprorpD Free Pusiic Lisrary.—The twenty-fourth annual 
Report. 

Bowporn CoLiecGe.—The seventy-fourth annual Catalogue. 

Harvarp CoLtLteGe.—The annual Reports of the President and Treas- 
urer for 1874-75. 

Yanu COLLEGE.—The Catalogue for 1875-76. 

Tue UNirep STatTES ENGINEER DEPARTMENT.—Four volumes of Reports 
for the year 1875. 

THe UNITED STates DEPARTMENT OF STaTE.—Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 2 volumes. 





Tur Unirep States BuRwAU OF EpucATion.—The Report of the Com- 
missioner for the year 1874. 

Tne StaTE OF Massacnusetts.—Public Documents of the State for 
1874, five volumes; Acts and Resolves of 1875; and the reprint of the 
Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. 2, 
1715-1741. 

Tur Stare oF New Hampsuire.—New Hampshire Provincial Papers, 
volumes 5, 6 and 7. 

Tue Ciry or Boston.—City Documents for 1875, in three volumes; and 
the Bunker Hill Memorial, 1875. 

Tuer Ciry OF MANCHESTER, ENG.—The twenty-third annual report on 
the working of the Public Free Libraries. 

Tur Town or Barre, Massacnusetrs.—A Memorial of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of the town of Barre, 
June 17, 1874. 

Tur WorcesteR NATIONAL Bank.—The New York Evening Post; and 
the Commercial Bulletin, in continuation. 

Tue Ciry NATIONAL Bank, Worcester.—The New York Evening Post, 
in continuation. 

Tue Epiror oF “La Convers AZIONE,” Bologna, Italy.—His Review as 
issued. 

Tue Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NumismaTics.—Their 
Journal as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE MusicaL Revirw.—Their Review as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon.—Their 
Journal as issued. 


Tue Proprietrors OF THE NATION.—Their paper as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY Spy.—Their 
papers as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DaILy AND WEEKLY GAZETTE.— 
Their papers as issued. 
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_ ‘Tue Prorrieror or run Worcester DarLy Press.—Iis paper as issued. 
Tur Proprietor or THE Worcester PatLaprum.—His paper as issued. 
THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZzETTE.—His paper as issued. 
‘Tue PRoprierors OF THE FITCHBURG SENTINEL.—Their paper as issued. 


Tur ProprierorR OF THE AYER PUBLIC Sprrir.—His paper as issued. 





Report of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 
lowing semi-annual Report for the six months ending April 22, 1876. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, Oct. 20, 1875, was $31,577.27 
Received for dividends and interest since, . 1,271.95 


$32,849.22 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses,. . 1,192.01 





Present amountoftheFund,....... = $31,657.21 


The Collection and Research Fund, Oct. 20, 1875, was $15,804.52 
Received for dividends and interest since, . 519.20 





$16,323.72 
Paid for part of Librarian’s salary and inci- 


CENURIS SH ctr ie iter «tas ews ia bode i's.) 6s ys ne 818.86 


Present amount of the Fund,....... $16,004.86 
The Bookbinding Fund, Oct. 20, 1875, was . . . . $9,001 68 











Received for dividends and interest since, . 229.30 
9,230.98 
Paid for binding and part of Assistant 

Librarian’s salary, . . «ss + «+s «ss 564.16 
Present amount of the Fund,....... $8,666.82 

The Publishing Fund, October 20, 1875, was .. . $8,853.77 

Received for dividends and interest since, . 288.30 

‘from sale of publications,. .... 285.25 

9,427.32 


Paid for printing semi-annual Report and 
balance due on publication of The History 
of Printing, <s))s).< to sits us bs ees coe, Lekooe 


Present amount ofthe Fund,.....+.. $8,217.00 
The Salisbury Building Fund, October 20, 1875, was $12,613.83 
Received for dividends and interest since, . 378.32 


— 


Present amount ofthe Fund,. ....... $12,992.14 
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The Isaac Davis Fund, October 20,1875, was . . . $1,057.30 

















Received for dividends and interest since, . 30.39 

$2,087.69 

UCL DOOKS ceM sited eiieincics: «8, «kee ie -« 6.40 
Present amount of the Fund,....... $1,081.29 

The Lincoln Legacy Fund, October 20, 1875, was . $1,347.78 

Received for interest, etc., since,.... . 38.21 

$1,885.99 

Paid S. F. Haven, by vote of the Council, . 100.00 
Present amount of the Fund,..... airs $1,285.99 
Total of the seven Funds,.... $79,905.31 


There is a balance from the gift of Hon. Benj. F. 
Thomas, for the purchase of Local Histories, 





OLR MRM AMC role fs els) 6: seo ste. We eriete 69.32 

$79,974.63 

Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, . $304.63 
INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund ts invested in — 


EAU HOCKS: Gite Tes wis) -¥, 0s bea, 0s 014,600.00 
PeALEC ORD LOCK. cis Voliiene ca d.s Vales) 6) cts 20s) » 25,500.00 
RUT OROONIS: sis sis, + ~ o «0 6 » « »  211;200,00 
PMU VELSOUC. Te elie ns. os sh 0)1e2 00s ss 88 500.00 
PEMETMENEI Clive 4 5) 14 Vole) (4,0) )e)- 02 «ie, 010 @ Nee 100.00 
RUMet eS ne. shia! iyi fel 6\je- os, 0,0. eto 


; 
; 
fe 
} 


21 
—— $31,657.21 





The Collection and Research Fund is invested in — 


PRICE MCOCI ital sNichs whet s...cne « «» «  . $4,400.00 
SEIMEI LOC Krinkeutel onsite fe \s) .6.:«./siye, «56's pe sOOQO0 
SMEORC WROROSs) iiells.s4 slic: + hoes coy 9 8;900,00 


Cash, . . . ° . . . . * . ° . ° . . . ° . 4.86 
: $16,004.86 


The Bookbinding Fund is invested in — 
mank Stock,:. 2-3 « ae ee Se OP er 8) or at?) $5,600.00 
PAMTEORSONUSy o's ssh ee 2 1c ws os “8,000.00 


EEC Te adie 6,><\,s \& mei si 0.6. pj os. 8 66.82 
———_ 8,666.82 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in — 
Rallroud Stock; 5.07. wesatr ans ae) oe anes $200.00 
Railroad ‘Bonds; vcore ee een eects eel UO > 
Clty Bonds;'. susie eke eee ones oft cee O10 ER 
Cash... neta we siet neater ee cee ee 17.00 ‘ 

: ————_ $8, 217.00 

The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in — ‘ 
Bank Stock, ‘29 score eee + $1,800.00 
Rallroad' Stock '. sel tekee east «ee nea 800.00 
Railroads Bonds Goes te ees esl ee cela treme eee 
City Bonds} Jeti. s<sP angie Sends ea ee | 
Cash ioe ecg seaweed ous Mele ieieie oe ate 


22.14 
+s ——— $12,992.14 
The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in — , 
Bank  StocKias ase <3, curvy s x lela) smuen tee $100.00 
Railroad Stocks wet aeusetewe, cule ena) a kelee 400.00 
City Bonds) yea cis tncete ewes” oe tems ure 500.00 
Us Si Boner fos. Sie shane. dele «ete ee 
CBSA (re cc ster asikstan ips deel ore eee 81.29, 













The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in — 
Clty Gide wert cod Wes tate ov! aoe 
UPN Shale A a yey OA eee emcee os 
tS ORB OU ere memke as iat et a tlanker > cuca sate 5! J 
CASH, Ty mrad e Melts sifeW rae lied <, wo teds fete — 85.98 
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HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


ON THE 


LAWS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY ALBERT H. HOYT. 


Tue history of the origin and development of the Laws of New 
Hampshire deserves and could not fail to reward the most 
thorough investigation. Moreover, if the history of that State 
for the first eighty years is ever to be intelligently studied and 

correctly written such an investigation will be pre-requisite. For 
| the purpose of calling fresh attention to this subject, and in the 
: hope that some one may be led to undertake this work, the fol- 
} lowing Historical and Bibliographical Notes are submitted as a 
F slight contribution to the end above proposed. 













‘: The early history of New Hampshire is still to a great degree 

F involved in confusion and obscurity. The causes of this are 
obvious. Enough, however, of that history is known to enable 
us to take in its general outlines. 

The celonization of the country of the “ Pascataway,” or Pis- 
cataqua, a part of which was afterward included in the larger 
territory known as New Hampshire, was a private commercial 
enterprise. There is no evidence that the patentees or grantees 

_ designed to provide an asylum for a discontented, disaffected, or 
3° persecuted people, or for such as felt themselves to be per- 
_ secuted, or for any who were obnoxious to the laws of the 
realm. Nor is there the slightest evidence that at the outset of 
the enterprise its promoters even so much as dreamed of founding 
a self-governing State, or a community in any essential degree 
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independent of the imperial sovereignty. They were loyal to 
the Church of England and to the King. 

But as no scheme of this kind could be expected to succeed 
without local superintendents, so we find that this colony on the 
Piscataqua had its “ governors,”—agents of the chief adventurers, 
and overseers of their interests. The first settlers, mostly ser- 
vants in the employ of the grantees, were ruled by these overseers ; 
under the instruction of their principals. All owed allegiance to 
and were governed by the laws of England. 

As the population increased, and local causes began to operate, 
a more efficient government, involving a larger representation of 
interests, became both convenient and necessary. This necessity 
was the more pressing after Portsmouth and Dover became 
distinct centres of population. 

In the absence of records, or other authentic evidence, it is 
impossible at present to fix the exact time when these two com- 
munities set up government for themselves, but it was at an 
earlier period, most likely, than has generally been assigned. 

It is stated by some writers that the inhabitants of Portsmouth 
instituted a local government soon after the departure of Captain 
Walter Neale, Mr. Mason’s steward, in 1633. By the word 
“inhabitants ” they can mean only such of the settlers as had an 
interest in the soil, or were possessed of other considerable proper= 
ty. Reference is made in the Court Records to a certain 
“combination,” or written plan of government, as early as 1643; 
but the first act of the people of Portsmouth, of which we have 
any record, that looks like a proceeding under a “ combination,” 
bears date May 25, 1640.* 

The settlers of Exeter, a community entirely distinct from 
those just mentioned, formed themselves into a body politict on 
the 4th of July, 1639. Their example was followed by Dover on 
the 22d of October in the same year.{ Whether their action was 
preceded or followed by that of Portsmouth is as yet uncertain. 





* See, however, the letter of the Rey. George Burdett to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of 29 Noy., 1638, in * Transeript of Original Documents reluting to 
the Early History of New Hampshire,” edited by John Scribner Jenness, 
New York, 1876. 

+ A fuc-simile of the Exeter ‘‘ Combination” is given in the “ Wentworth 
Genealogy.” 

t For the Dover “ Combination” entire, see Jenness’s “ Transeript of Orig. 
Documents,” p. 86. 
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Hampton, which was claimed by Massachusetts Bay to be within 
its charter limits, accepted from that colony the rights and powers 
of a township in 1639.* 

At this period the entire population of these districts did not 
much exceed, if it equalled, one thousand souls; and this number 
included all the people of whom we have any knowledge as then 
living or settled within what is now called New Hampshire. 
These people, like the colonists of Massachusetts Bay, belonged 
to the great middle class of Englishmen. 

There is no evidence that prior to 1641, either Portsmouth or 
Dover had adopted a formal code of laws. Still, it is not to be 
inferred that these communities were lawless, or destitute of some 
kind of regulations for the conduct of their public affairs. They 
certainly had the laws and customs of England which they 
brought with them. 

The settlers of Exeter, composed mainly of exiles from Massa- 
chusetts, did establish a body of laws, which, though in some 
respects repugnant to the laws of England, were, upon the whole, 
creditable to the intelligence and liberality of the man who framed 
them.T 


In 1641, Portsmouth and Dover were brought under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts Bay, the way thereto having been 
prepared by the friends and agents of that colony. Exeter, 
after the departure of Mr. Wheelwright, submitted two years 
later. 

This extension of jurisdiction lasted until New Hampshire was 
erected into a royal Province, with a separate government, con- 
sisting of a President and Council and a House of Representa- 
tives. During this period of nearly forty years the people, though 
nominally subject to the laws of Massachusetts Bay, were really 
and in the main governed by their own local laws and magistrates. 

The commission of President Cutt and his Council passed the 
great seals on the 18th of September, 1679, was delivered to him 
in person by Edward Randolph on the 30th of December, pub- 


* Mass. Col. Records, I., 259. 
New Hamp. His. Soc. Coll., V1., 
Ibid, (Centennial Address of the Hon. Jeremiah Smith). Winthrop IT., 28, 
88, 42, (1st ed.) 
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lished by the President, against the earnest opposition of two or 
three persons named therein as Councillors, early in January, 
16%, and on the 21st of that month the new government went 
into operation. 

Power was given to establish Courts, raise money for certain 
purposes by taxation and excise, and to raise, equip, and command 
a body of Militia. Instructions were also given to call an Assem- 
bly of the people, by delegates, who were authorized to make 
laws suitable to the wants of the people, but not repugnant to the 
Constitution and laws of England. 


A General Assembly convened in Portsmouth March 16, 1633, 
and at this and subsequent sessions in that year framed and pub- 
lished a code of laws. This code comprised sixteen “ capital,” 
twenty-seven “criminal,” and forty-five “general” laws. The 
following eleven crimes were made punishable with death, viz: 
Idolatry, blasphemy, treason, wilful murther, manslaughter, mur- 
der, witchcraft, besuahty, buggery, f false witness (‘‘of purpose to 
take away a man’s life”), and cursing of parents (by ason). The 
punishment of death, or “other grievous punishment,” was 
affixed to six crimes, viz: public rebellion, manstealing, rebellion 
(by a son) against parents, rape, wilful burning of a house, barn, 
ship or bark, and burglary (on the third conviction). 

Although the President and Council had received from the 
King a copy* of the Statutes of England, “ copiously and accu- 
rately done,” for their instruction and guidance, they do not seem 
to have had that “special regard” for it which they claimed in 
their Address to the King, under date of 11 June, 1680. 

It has been stated by different writers, and is generally believed, 
that this code was borrowed from the laws of Massachusetts Bay. 
This is an error; for, in fact, the entire criminal code, with the 
exception of afew sections and some slight verbal differences, 
were taken from the laws of the “Colony of New Plimouth.” 

By comparing the “ Lawes and Libertyes” of Massachusetts, 
of 1641, 1660, and 1672, with this New Hampshire code, it 
will be seen that the latter makes a juster discrimination in the 





* One volume then comprised all the laws of England!—Whitelocke on 
Parliamentary Writ. 

+ This and their previous Address, of 29 March, it is probable, were the 
work of that astute politician, the Rev. Joshua Moodey. 


+ 
ie ed i ee 
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definition and classification of crimes and in the punishments pre- 
scribed. For instance: in the Massachusetts code adultery is 
punishable with death ; in the New Hampshire, with whipping. 
In the former, public rebellion also is punishable with death ; in 
the latter, with death, or “some other grievous punishment,” in 
the discretion of the Court. The law against blasphemy, in the 
New Hampshire code, contains the important qualifying words, — 
“any person professing the true God;” and in the law against 
witchcraft, the qualifying words are, — “if any Christian, so called, 
be a witch,” ete. 

Courts of law, even in modern times, have found it to be almost 
an insoluble question as to what constitutes drunkenness. The 
law-makers of New Hampshire, copying from their brethren of 
New Plymouth, adopted the following comprehensive and simple 
definition, viz. : — 

‘“*By drunkenness is to be understood one y* lisps or falters in his 
. Speech by reason of overmuch drinke, or yt staggers in his going, or yt 
vomits by reason of excessive drinking, or y* cannot, by reason thereof, 
follow his calling.” 

At this time, New Hampshire, like her neighbors, had neither 
newspapers nor newspaper reporters, but like them she had an ex- 
cessive supply of mongers of false news, and retailers of malicious 
gossip. Her law, adopted in 1680 and kept upon the statute-book 
many years, but unfortunately now repealed, reads as follows : — 




















“That wt p’rson soever, being 16 yeares of age, or upward, shall wit- 
tingly or willingly make or publish any lie w°" may be tending to y* 
damage or hurt of any p’ticular p’son, or w* intent to deceive and abuse’ 
y® people with false news or reports, shall be fined for every such de- 
fault 10s., and if y® p’tie cannot, or will not, pay y° fine, then he shall sit 
in y* stocks as long as v° Court shall thinke meete; and if the offenders 
sha¥l come to any one of Councill and own his offence, it shall be in y® 
. _ power of any one of y® Councill afores’ to execute y® law upon him 

e where he liveth, and spare his appearance at y® Court; but in case 

when y® lie is greatly p’nicious to ye Comon Weale, it shall be more 
severely punished, according to y® nature of it.” 


But even this severe and elastic law failed to effect a cure; and 
so twenty-two years afterward, in the 13th year of the reign of 


William III., the punishment was made more severe, and the low- 
est limit of the age of accountability was fixed at 14 instead of 16 


- 


~ According to instructions, this code was transmitted to England, 


“and, as we are informed by Chalmers, was totally disallowed in 
13 
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December, 1681. That part of it which relates to crimes was first 
printed in 1831,* and the whole code was first printed in 1866. 


President Cutt, an “ancient and infirm man” when he was 
commissioned, who by reason of growing feebleness had taken 
but little part in the government, died on the 27th of March, 
1682, and was succeeded by the Deputy, Richard W alderne, an 
energetic man and a zealous friend of Massachusetts. He was 
superseded by Edward Cranfield, whose commission as Lieutenant- 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief passed the seals May 9, 
1682. By other commissions, from the Duke of York, bearing 
date 29 June, 1682, he was made Vice-Admiral, Judge, Regis- 
ter, and Marshal of the Admiralty for the Province, with power 
of appointing substitutes or deputies in said offices. By these 
commissions and his instructions, much greater powers were 
conferred upon Cranfield than had been granted to his predecessor. 

Governor Cranfield landed in Salem October 1, 1682; pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth on the 3d, and on the next day took the 
oaths of office and published his commissions. On the 4th of No- 
vember a General Assembly convened in Portsmouth, and adopted 
a new body of laws, twenty-five in number. These were first 
printed in 1866.{ This code reduced the number of capital 
crimes, and, in several particulars, the punishments for offences 
of an inferior grade were made less severe. In several other 
respects it appears that the Assembly had profited by the fate of 
their previous attempt at law-making. 


If it be true, as has been claimed by more than one philosophi- 
cal writer, that the character of the criminal laws of a_ nation or 
community afford a true indication of their prosperity, intelligence 
and morality, the New England colonies, at this period of their 
history, will not suffer in comparison with the most enlightened 
nations of Europe of that day. 

By the laws of Massachusetts, adopted in 1641, twelve crimes 
were declared to be capital; and, although this class of crimes 
was largely increased by subsequent enactments, yet early in the 





* Farmer’s Belknap re 453-455. 
t A His. Soc. Coll., Vil., 9-385. Prov. Papers of N. H., I., 882-408 (pub. 
n i). 

+N. H. His. Soc. Coll., vii, 90-96. 
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last century we discover a continual tendency toward an ameliora- 
tion of the penal code, and to a more rational distinction in the 
grades and punishments of offences of all kinds. 

The New Plymouth Colony code of 1671, printed in 1672, and 
the same code as it stood in 1685, made thirteen crimes abso- 
lutely, and four more conditionally, punishable with death. 

As we have seen, the New Hampshire code of 1680 enumerates 
eleven crimes for which the only punishment was death, and that 
the number of capital offences was reduced under Cranfield’s ad- 
ministration. In 1718, the number was seven, and two more on 
second conviction for two other crimes. Since the Act of 19 
June, 1812, the highest punishment, death, is confined to treason 
and murder. 

In England, prior to the Commonwealth, the number of capital 
crimes, as fixed by statute, and as known to the common law 
was, it is said, not less than one hundred and fifty. This number 
was largely increased after the Restoration. In the 160 years be- 
tween that event and the death of George III., 187 crimes more 
were added. By successive Acts, between 1824 and 1861, the 
number has been reduced to treason and murder. 

To William Penn, however, belongs the praise that in his well- 
conceived and well-expressed code of 1682, he recognized only 
two capital crimes, — murder and treason ; and in this, as in many 
other things, that wise man was nearly two hundred years in 
advance of the most enlightened communities. 















There is one feature of both the Cutt and Cranfield commissions 
deserving of special reference. It is that article which recites, in 
unambiguous terms, the guaranty of religious liberty. ‘“ We do 
hereby require and command that liberty of conscience shall be 

allowed unto all Protestants.” That is, the same liberty and no 
more, which was allowed at that time to Protestant dissenters 
in England. But, assuming that the persons addressed knew 
that the Church of England was, by law, the Church of 
the King’s Province, lest they should draw unauthorized con- 
clusions from this concession, the king reminds them “that such 
~ especially as shall be conformable to the rites of the Church of 
England shall be particularly countenanced and encouraged.” * 


_ * Compare this with the provisions for the support of the Church, contained 
in Gactaln John Mason’s Will (1635). 
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The Rev. Mr. Moodey, the only minister in Portsmouth during 
the administrations of Cutt and Cranfield, refused to baptize the 
children of some of his parishioners according to the ceremony of 
the English Church, though often and earnestly requested. “ Lib- 
erty of conscience” seems to have been interpreted by him to 
mean intolerance of any conscience but his own. 


Governor Cranfield having obtained leave of absence, quitted 
the Province on or about the 15th of May, 1685, and was suc- 
ceeded by his Deputy, Dr. Walter Barefoote. The last-named 
was superseded, May 25, 1686, by Joseph Dudley, commissioned 
President of New England (including Massachusetts Bay, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and the Narragansett or King’s Province). 
Under these two brief administrations but little alteration was 
made in the statute law of New Hampshire. 

Under Governor Andros, whose administration lasted from De- 
cember 18, 1686, to the 18th of April, 1689, numerous laws, 
ordinances, and orders were made by the Governor and his Council, 
but these were chiefly general in their operation. Such of these 
as have been preserved * are drawn with skill; not a few of them 
proved beneticial, and some of them were permanently incorporated 
into the statute laws of the colonies. 

During the administrations of Lieutenant-Governors Usher and 
Partridge, of Governors Allen and the Earl of Bellomont, — that 
is, between 1692 and 1702, — numerous laws were enacted. The 
record of fifty-eight of these has been preserved, from which it ap- 
pears that two of them were disallowed by the King in Council. 


The General Assembly began to print the session laws as early 
as 1704;* but it was not till May 15, 1714, that any steps were 
taken to have the statute laws revised and codified. In Decem- 
ber, 1715, a committee consisting of Col. Richard Gerrish, Joseph 
Smith, Theodore Atkinson, John Plaisted, Thomas Phipps, and 
Mark Hunking, Esquires, was appointed to “supervise the laws, 
and collect them into a body to be printed.”” The committee had 
completed their labor by the 6th of February, 174%, and prior to 
the 5th of April Samuel Penhallow, Treasurer of the Provinee, bad 
“ discoursed the printer,” Benjamin Green, of Boston. ‘The title 





* Col. Records of Conn. (1679-89), 402-436. 
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of this, the first printed collection of the laws of the Province, is 
as follows : — 


Acts | and | Laws, | Passed by the | General Court | or | 
Assembly | Of His Majesties | Province | of | New-Hampshire | 
in | New-England.| G [Royal Seal] R| boston, in New- 
England: | Printed by B. Green: Sold by Eleazar Russel | at 
his Shop in Portsmouth. 1716. | 


This volume, known as Russell’s edition, covers 60 folio pages, 
besides the title-page. In 1718, there were added 72 pages of 
laws, and a table of contents, 4 pages; in 1719, the laws passed 
May 2, of that year, 24 pages; in 1722, the laws passed in 1721, 
being 7 pages, and a table of contents, 8 pages, covering all the 
laws printed up to that date; and in 1726, the laws passed in 
1722, 24,25, being 8 pages, or a total of 124 pages printed sub- 
sequently to 1716. By an error of the printer, the pagination of 
folios 157-163 is repeated. The whole number of pages in the 
few copies of this volume still extant is 184. 

Among the laws enacted in 1718 was one that authorized the 
Judge of Probate, for the Province, to license executors and ad- 

5 ministrators to sell so much of the realty as was necessary to pay 
s the debts and legacies. By this great step forward New Hamp- 
shire anticipated the action of Massachusetts, in this matter, nearly 
one hundred years. 













During the next fifty years frequent attempts were made to ob- 
tain a revision of the laws, but nothing was accomplished till 1761. 
In that year Meshech Weare,—a name soon afterward most 
honorably connected with the legislative, judicial, and administra- 
tive history of the Province and of the State, —was a member of 
the committee on the laws. This committee reported a revised 
draft in print. It does not appear that the report was accepted, 
or acted upou in any particular; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that this revision did not meet the demands of the Assembly. A 
_ few copies of this report have been preserved. The title reads as 
follows : — | 
Acts | and | Laws | of | His Majesty’s Province | of | New- 
Hampshire, | in New-England. | With Sundry Acts of Parlia- 
it. | By order of the Governor, | Council and Assembly, | 
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Pass’d October 16th, 1759. | Portsmouth, Printed by Daniel 
Fowle. | 1761. | 


This, known as Fowle’s first edition, contains 236 pages of laws, 
which, with the title-page and table of contents, make a total of 
250 pages folio. Bound up and paged consecutively with the 
foregoing, some copies of this edition have the laws “ publish’d 
the 27th of June, 1765,” 4 pages; and 8 pages of laws “past the 
15th of June, 1765,” “printed by Daniel and Robert Fowle, 
1766,” with a collection of “Temporary Laws,” covering fifty 
pages (numbered from 1 to 50, inclusive), printed by the Fowles, 
in 1768. 

This edition not being deemed authentic, efforts were made to 
induce the Assembly to order a fresh revision; but these efforts 
were unsuccessful until 1770. On the 24th of March of that year, 
William Parker, Samuel Livermore, Peter Livius, and George 
Jaffrey, Esquires, were appointed a committee “to collect and 
print one hundred and fifty setts of all the Acts and Laws of the 
Province” then in force. This, known as Fowle’s second edition, 
bears the following title : — 


Acts and Laws | of | His Majesty's Province | of | New-Hamp- 
shire. | In | New-England. | WithSundry Acts of Parliament. | 
By Order of the General Assembly. | To whichis prefix’d the | 
Commissions | of | President John Cuttss, Esq.; | And His Ex- 
cellency | John Wentworth, Esq. ; | Portsmouth, Printed by Dan- 
iel and Robert Fowle, | And Sold at their Office near the State, 
House. | 1771. | 


This, also, is a folio. It contains 150 Perpetual Laws, 15 Acts 
of Parliament, or 272 pages; and 26 Temporary Laws, paged from 
1 to 51, inclusive ; which, with title-page, commissions (19 pages), 
and table of contents (4), make a total of 344 pages. Bound up 
with the foregoing, some copies have the laws enacted December 
16, 1771, and May 28, 1773, and a few of a still earlier date, all 
paged consecutively with the edition of 1771. In some copies 
there will also be found, inserted after page 51 of the Temporary 
Laws, laws of that class passed between December 23, 1771, and 
February 12, 1774, making 286 pages of Perpetual, and 72 of 
Temporary Laws. 

Russell's edition of 1716 contains all the laws in Fowle’s edition 
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of 1771, as far as page 165, inclusive; and the latter contains all 
that are embraced in the former, except seven. Both the editions 
of 1716 and 1761 contain the law against high treason, passed in 
the 13th of Anne ; but it is significant of the changed temper of 
the people, or of the Assembly, that the edition of 1771 has no 
law on that subject. In 1777, the Assembly enacted a stringent 
law ; but, of course, the crime there specified was not “treason to 
the Crown.” 


Pursuant to the favorable response of the Continental Congress, , 
made November 3, 1775, to the suggestion of the New Hampshire 
Assembly, a Provincial Congress met in Exeter, and on the 2\st 
of December adopted a plan * of temporary government for the 
“Colony” of New Hampshire. This plan was promulgated on 
the 5th of January, 1776, and thus New Hampshire has the 
distinction of being the first colony or province to adopt a con- 
stitution after the outbreak of the Revolutionary War.t 

In the preamble to this constitution the Congress declared, — 

‘“*That we never sought to throw off our Dependence upon Great 
Britain, but felt Ourselves happy under her Protection, while we could 
enjoy our Constitutional Rights and Privileges. And that we shall re- 
joice if such a Reconciliation between us and our Parent State can be 
effected as shall be approved by the Continental Congress.” 

In the spirit of this declaration the Assembly refused to make 

; any changes in the statute laws, further than the exigencies of the 
situation required. 

Soon after this, doubts having arisen whether their assumption 
of government, and adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
did not operate to vacate the laws in force prior to 1776, the Pro- 
vincial Congress, on the 9th of April, 1777, passed an Act to re- 
éstablish the general system of laws previously in force, except 
such as were repugnant to, or incompatible with, the new govern- 
ment, or the laws enacted to carry it into effect. 


In 1779 it was ordered that the laws which had been enacted 
by the provisional government should be printed. Accordingly, 
a volume containing nearly all the laws passed between March 





_ _ * Laws of New Hampshire, printed in 1780; Farmer and Moore’s His. Col., 
_L., 269-272. 
+ This temporary government lasted trom January 5, 1776, to June 10, 1784. 
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21, 1776, and April 29, 1780, was issued from the press of 
Zachariah Fowle, of Exeter, under the oversight of Noah Emery, 
Esquire, clerk of the House of Representatives. This volume con- 
tains 235 pages of laws, which, with the title-page, table of con- 
tents (4), and the new “Form of Government” (4), makes a total 
of 245 pages folio. The title is as follows : — 


Acts | and | Laws | of the | State * | of | New Hampshire, | 
in | America. | By Order of the General Assembly. | To which 
is prefixed, the | Resolution of the American Congress, | For 
Establishing a Form of Government | in New Hampshire; | And 
the | Resolve of the Provincial Congress, | For taking up Gov- 
ernment in Forms. | With the | Declaration | of | Independ- 
ence. | America: | Printed at Exeter, in the State of | New- 
Hampshire. | M.DCC.LXXX. | 


On the 26th of February, 1778, the Assembly voted to call a 
State convention for the purpose of forming a permanent govern- 
ment. This convention met in Concord on the 10thof June. At 
a subsequent session, held June 5, 1779, a constitution was agreed 
upon and submitted to the people, by whom it was rejected. At 
another convention, held on the first Tuesday of June, 1781, the 
previous draft was amended, and this was sent to the people, and 
by them rejected. A third and successful attempt was made in 
1783. This constitution went into effect June 10, 1784; 
and, with the exception of some slight alteration, in 1791 and 
in 1850, it has remained to this day a monument of the prac- 
tical good sense of the people of New Hampshire in 1784. 

On the 12th of June, 1784, the Hon. Samuel Livermore, chief- 
justice, Josiah Bartlett, and John Sullivan, Esquires, were ap- 
pointed a committee to revise the laws. On the 30th of January, 
1789, an order was adopted to print all the laws passed subse- 
quently to July, 1776, and John Pickering and Daniel Humphreys, 
Esquires, were designated to supervise the press, and determine 
‘show many, and what laws should be printed.” This collection 
was printed and issued early in 1789, with the foliowing title : — 


The | Perpetual Laws | of the | State of New Hampshire, | 
from the | Session of the General Court, July, 1776, | to aon 


* + This style was adopted 11 September, 1776. 
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Session in December, 1788, { continued into the present year, 
1789, | Compiled and Arranged to the Wishes of | the Gentlemen 
of the Law, and under | the Direction of the General Court. | 
Printed from attested copies of the original Acts.| Misera 
Servitus est, ubi jus est vagwm aut Incognitum. | Portsmouth: 
New-Hampshire, printed by John | Melcher, M,DCC,LXXXIX. | 


This revision, known among the old lawyers as the “Horn- 
book,” — so called, it is said, from the =~ dness of the cover, — is 
a volume of 256 pages octavo. 


Prior to the 3d of February, 1789, the law regulating the dis- 
tribution of intestate estates had followed the Mosaic law in giy- 
ing a double share to the eldest son. By the revised law, enacted 
on that day, it was provided that the inheritance shall descend in 
equal shares among the children, and the legal representatives of 
such as are dead; and in case of failure of children, shall descend 
equally among the next of kin, in equal degree, and those who 
represent them. In June following, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed a similar law. 

In January, 1790, Jeremiah Smith, Nathaniel Peabody, and 
John Samuel Sherburne, Esquires, were appointed a committee 
to collect and revise the laws. Their report was adopted in Feb- 
ruary, 1791, again revised and amended in January, 1792, and 
ordered to be printed. In the following June an order was 
adopted suspending the revised laws till September 15, 1792, with 
the exception of a few which were suspended till February 1, 
1793. On the 20th of June, 1792, an Act was passed which re- 
pealed nearly all the statutes enacted prior to the adoption of this 
revised code. This edition, of 1792, was the basis of the Statute 
Law of New Hampshire, down to the year 1842. This is an oc- 
tavo volume of 396 pages, the title of which is as follows: — 


The | Laws | of the | State of New-Hampshire, | together with” 
the Declaration of Independence: | the | Definitive Treaty of 


Peace | between the | United States of America| and His | 







_ Britannic Majesty : | the Constitution of New-Hampshire, | and | 

the Constitution of the United States, | with its Proposed Amend- 
ments.| * * *| Portsmouth: Printed by John Melcher. | 

1702. | 

14 
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A new edition, comprising all the laws then in force, was pub- 
lished in 1797, under the supervision of Nathaniel Adams, Esquire, 
author of the “Annals of Portsmouth.” This an octavo of 492 
pages, with the following title : — 


The | Laws | of the | State of New-Hampshire, | the | Consti- 
tution | of the | State of New Hampshire, | and the | Constitu- 
tion of the United States, | with its Proposed Amendments. | 
Printed by Order of the Honorable the General-Court. | State of 
New Hampshire: | Portsmouth: | Printed by John Melcher, | 
Printer to the State. | 1797. | 


The next edition, published in 1805, comprised all the laws then 
in force, with an Appendix containing sundry repealed statutes, 
and the census of 1790 and 1800. This is a volume of 531 pages 
octavo. It was compiled, arranged, and indexed by Jeremiah 
Smith, Esquire, and printed in Dover by Samuel Bragg, Jr. 

In 1815 a still more complete edition was published under the 
supervision of Jeremiah Smith, then chief-justice, John P. Hale, 
and Moses Hodgden, Esquires, who were selected by a committee 
of the legislature, of which the Hon. George Sullivan was chair- 
man. This volume contains a large portion of the repealed stat- 
utes, with valuable notes by Judge Smith, and abstracts of the 
census of the State for 1790, 1800, and 1810. It was printed in 
Exeter by Charles Norris & Co., and is an octavo of 668 pages. 


Under the authority of the Legislature, Judge Smith began in 
1815 to publish the session laws, commencing with that year, and 
such of the repealed statutes as he judged necessary to be known. 
In 1821, all the laws passed between the June session of 1815 
and the June session of 1821, inclusive, and abstracts of the State 
census of 1790, 1800, 1810, and 1%20, were bound into one 
yolume, with a title page which purports to have been printed 
by Norris & Co., aforesaid, in Exeter, in 1815. This volume 
is numbered II. in the title, the Revised Statutes of 1815 being 
reckoned number I., as it would appear. 

In 1822, the Probate Laws were revised, under Legislative 
authority, by the Hon. Charles H. Atherton, John Harris, and 
James Bartlett, Esquires. Revisions of other portions of the 
statutes were made in 1827, 1828, and 1829, under authority, by 
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Chief-Justice William A. Richardson, John Porter and Samuel 
D. Bell, Esquires. These revised laws, together with the unre- 
vised (excepting one) were included in the volume published in 
1830, by Isaac Long, Jr., in Hopkinton, but printed in Concord 
by Luther Roby. This is an octavo of vu. and 623 pages. 

In 1840, Chief- Justice Joel Parker, Samuel D. Bell, and Charles 
J. Fox, Esquires, were appointed commissioners to revise, 
amend, and codity the statute laws. The Chief-Justice did not 
act. The other commissioners made their report to the Legisla- 
ture in June, 1842. This was ordered to be printed, and further 
consideration of the report was deterred to the November session. 
At that session, after amendment, the report was adopted on the 
23d of Deceniber. This revision was printed in Concord, by 
Carroll & Baker, in 1842, and is a volume of xv. and 555 pages 
octavo. 

By authority of the Legislature, conferred in 1852, Ralph Met- 
ealf, Calvin Ainsworth, and Samuel H. Ayer, Esquires, compiled 
the existing laws under appropriate heads in chapters. They 
made a partial report in 1852, and a full report in 1853. This is 
a volume of xvi. and 760 octavo pages. It was printed in 1853, 
in Concord, by Butterfield & Hill, State printers. 

In August, 1865, the Hons. Samuel D. Bell, Asa Fowler, and 

. George Y. Sawyer, were appointed commissioners to revise, 
- amend and codify the statute laws. They were also instructed to 
supply appropriate marginal notes and citations of adjudicated 

cases. ‘Their report, after having been amended by a Committee 
; of the Legislature, was adopted in 1867, and makes a volume of 
xvi. and 676 octavo pages, which was printed in Manchester in 
1867, by John B. Clarke, State :printer. 

By this last revision and codification, which is said to be satisfac- 
tory in most respects, there was accomplished in New Hampshire, 
after the lapse of nearly two hundred years from the institution of 
_ a lawful and general government, that which a wise and learned 
statesman, writing about two centuries ago, declared to be a 
_ “work worthy of a parliament, and cannot be done otherwise,— 
- to cause a review of all our statutes, to repeal such as they shall 
_judge inconvenient to remain in force ; to confirm those which they 
shall think fit to stand, and those several statutes which are confused, 
- some repugnant to others, many touching the same matters, to be 
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reduced into certainty, all of one subject into one statute, that 
perspicuity and clearness may appear in written laws.” — 


Besides the State Constitution, the statutes enacted by the 
Legislature, and the common law of the State, the people of New 
Hampshire are subject to the Constitution of the United States, 


to all treaties made under the authority of the same, and to the - 


laws of Congress. 

The Common law of England and the statutes of Parliament 
in amendment of it, so far as they were applicable to the cireum- 
stances of the country, were in force in New Hampshire from the 
first settlement. And, because it was a Royal Province, from 
that time down to the actual acknowledgment of American 
Independence neither the people by popular vote, nor royal 
governors or presidents, nor public assemblies, nor any usurping 


power could lawfully do any act that might operate in any degree 


as an abridgment or suspension or extinction of the sovereignty 
of the Crown; nor during _ moment was that sovereignty ceded 


or withdrawn, p phys dg 


as 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 21st, 1876, AT THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 


Tuer President, Hon. Srepnen Saxisgury, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

Hon. Emory Wasueurn read the report of the Council. 

Mr. Haven, the Librarian, and Mr. Parnes, the Treasurer, 
read their annual reports, which, together with that of Mr. 
W AsHBurn, were, on motion of Rev. Dr. Extis, adopted and 
referred to the Committee of Publication, to be printed at 
their discretion. 

The Recording Secretary reported from the Council the 
names of the following gentlemen as candidates for mem- 
bership of the Society: 

Prof. Franois A, Waker, of New Haven, Conn.; Dr, 
J. R. Farquuarson, of Davenport, Iowa; Dr. C. Hermann 
Brrenpt, of Merida, Yucatan; Hon, Atpyonso Tart, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and they were, by ballot, unanimously 
elected. 

Hon. Epwarp L. Davis and Grorer Dexter, Esq., were 
appointed to receive the ballots for President of the Society 
for the ensuing year. They reported that the Hon. SrepHzn 
Sauisspury, LL.D., was unanimously elected, and he accepted 


the office. 
2 
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Hon. P. Emory Aupricn, Hon, Richarp FRorainexam, 
and Maj. Ben: Pertey Poorn, were appointed a committee 
to nominate the other officers of the Society. They made 
the following report, and the gentlemen therein named 


were, by ballot, unanimously elected : 


Vice Presidents : 
Hon. Bensamin Franxirn Tuomas, LL.D., Boston, 
James Lenox, Esq., New York. 

Council : 

Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., Worcester. 
Samurt F. Haven, Esq., Worcester. 
Rey. Epwarp E. Hatz, Boston. 
JosepH Sarcent, M.D., Worcester. 
Cuartes Deane, LL.D., Cambridge. 
Rev. Sera Sweertser, D.D., Worcester. 
Hon. Ricnarp Froratyesam, LL.D., Charlestown. 
Hon. Henry Cuariy, LL.D., Worcester. 
Samurn A. Green, M.D., Boston, 
Sreruen Sauispury, JR., Esq., Worcester. 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hammonp Trumputy, LL.D., Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
‘Hon. Emory Wasusurn, LL.D., Cambridge. 


Recording Secretary. 


Col. Joun D. Wasusurn, Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Naruanter Parne, Esq., Worcester. 
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Committee of Publication: 
Samuet F’. Haven, Esq., Worcester. 
Rev. E. E. Hare, Boston. 


Cuaries Deane, LL.D., Cambridge. 


Auditors : 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., Worcester. 
Hon. Exenezer Torrey, Fitchburg. 


On motion of Hon. Gro. F. Hoar, it was voted, that in 
the opinion of the Society it is desirable that the building 
be enlarged, as proposed in the Report of the Council, and 
that that portion of the Report be referred to the Council 
with authority to act. 

Cuartes CO. Situ, Esq., of Boston, presented the follow- 


ing paper: 

The year which is now closing has not only included numerous 
centennial anniversaries of events in our revolutionary period, but 
it has also included the bi-centennial anniversaries of many of the 
most important incidents in Philips War. And, I think, it can- 
not have escaped the notice of members of this Society that 
many of these bi-centennial anniversaries have been celebrated on 
the wrong day. In attempting to change old style into new style 
the local historians and committees of arrangements have been 
apparently as much bewildered as Milton’s fallen angels arguing of 


“ Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute” ; 


and some seem to have retreated in despair at the dark problem. 
Last year the bi-centenary of the battle of Bloody Brook was 
celebrated on the 17th of September: the battle was fought on 
the 18th of September, 1675, old style, which corresponds with 
the 28th of September, new style. Medfield was burnt by the 
Indians February 21st, 1675-6, and its bi-centennial was cele- 
brated on the 21st of last February, which the orator of the day 
said corresponded with February 2lst, 1675, old style. The — 
proper date for the celebration would have been March 2d. The 
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fight at Sudbury occurred either on the 18th or the 2ist of April, 
old style, the weight of authority being in favor of the latter 
date, but the local celebration took place on the 18th of April: it 
should have been either April 28th or May 1st. But the most 
curious blunder was committed by the gentlemen of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, who commemorated the death of Philip 
(August 12, 1676) on the 24th of August, under the mistaken 
notion that August 24th, new style, corresponds with August 
12th, 1676, old style. From the eleventh volume of the memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams we learn that he was under a similar 
error when he wrote his address on the New England Confed- 
eracy of 1643. He thought the celebration ought to take place 
on the 31st of May, instead of May 29th; and a distinguished 
antiquary, Mr. James Savage, labored long and vainly to make 
him understand that May 29th, new style, is the day which cor- 
responds with May 19th, 1643, old style. Mr. Adams's failure to 
see this is the more remarkable when we remember how deep an 
interest he took in astronomical science. 

More than a quarter of a century ago a committee of the Pil- 
grim Society, of which Mr. Savage, Judge Warren, and Dr. 
Shurtleff, were members, presented a very lucid and admirable 
report on this subject of the correspondence of old style and new 
style; and on their recommendation December 21st was adopted 
as the proper date for commemorating the landing of the Pilgrims 
And as we meet here to-day Iam reminded that this Society too 
has rectified an early error, and has adopted October 21st as the 
true anniversary of the landing of Columbus. 

I do not propose that we should now take any action on the 
errors which I have pointed out. But I may be pardoned for 
expressing a hope that if any member of this society shall be 
charged with the duty of delivering a bi-centennial address he 
will see to it that the right day is selected for the celebration. 


A briet discussion followed, in which Rev. Dr. Exxts, 
Samuet F. Haven, Esq., and Dr. Samuen, A. Green took 
part, and on motion of Hon. F. H. Dewey, the paper was 
referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Col. Joan D. Wasusurn called attention to the present 
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attitude of the Verrazzano controversy, and made a few 
remarks upon the subject, substantially as follows :— 


The time seems not yet to have have arrived when this society 
should attempt to render a judicial decision upon the claims made 
in behalf of John Verrazzano to the distinction of being the dis- 
coverer of a large portion of the North American coast in the 
year 1524, nor have the arguments on the one side and the other 
yet been fully submitted. The members of the society will recall 
the brief discussion of the subject which took place at the meet- 
ing in Boston in April last. It may be well to state the present 
condition of the cause. The general course of belief on the 
subject for more than three hundred years is well known. Dr. 
Kohl (in his History of the Discovery of the East Coast of North 
America, published in 1869) gives a fair statement of what was 
the general belief on this subject during that period. The papers 
published by the Jate Buckingham Smith were alluded to at the 
last meeting, in which doubts were thrown over the genuineness 
of the whole story. Mr. Brevoort’s argument in favor of the 
claim, Mr. Murphy’s elaborate presentation of the opposite view, 
and Mr. DeCosta’s “Plea for stay of judgment,” were brought to 
the notice of the society. But the arguments were not yet 
exhausted. Our distinguished associate, R. H. Major, Esq., of 
London, has published in the July number of the London Geo- 
graphical Magazine a brief article, in which Mr. Murphy’s views 
of the case are vigorously and somewhat sharply controverted. 
A contemporaneous and able article appears in the July number 
of the American Quarterly Church Review, also strongly sup- 
porting Verrazzano’s claim and opposing the views of Mr. Mur- 
phy. ‘The final reply of Mr. Murphy to these arguments will be 
looked for with great interest, and that reply will be almost indis- 
peusable to a satisfactory conclusion on the subject. Colonel 
Washburn added the expression of a hope that Mr. Deane will 
close the whole case by a judicial decision which, like all his final 
decisions of historical questions, shall be subject neither to error 
nor appeal. 

The Prestpent, Rev. Dr. Exxis, and Mr. Deans, spoke 
briefly on the same subject; the last named gentleman allud- 


ing especially to the maps referred to in the discussion. 
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A brief allusion was made by Hon. Isaac Davis to Mr. 
Losstne’s views with reference to the old mill at Newport, 
but no discussion followed. 

Mr. Haven stated that the Society has lately received a 
large volume containing the original drawings for Bunker 
Hill Monument. Hon. Richarp Frorntneuam, LL.D., 
made some interesting statements on this subject, and in 
reference to the recent discussion, tending to show that the 
Monument was designed by the sculptor Greenough. 
Possibly the original suggestion came from Greenough, 
and the details were worked out by Willard, or others. 
The matter was one of historical interest and likely to 
come more prominently into notice. 

Hon. P. Emory Apricn, called attention to the collection 
of Church Manuals mentioned in the report of the Libra- 
rian, and said they would form a supplement of considerable 
value to the large number of town and other local histories, 
with which the Library of the Society was already furnished : 


Ist. Many of these manuals contain statements of interesting 
facts, connected with the early settlement of the New England 
towns and the organization of churches, not found in more ex- 
tended histories. They also exhibit striking evidence of the 
growth and changes of religious beliefs and thought in the 
churches, and societies with which these churches have been 
connected. 

2d. In the early history of the New England churches the 
articles of faith and covenants were quite brief, containing only a 
general statement of the religious opinions of the church. 
Toward the close of the last century, and the beginning of this, 
the articles of faith became more elaborate, and entered much 
more into the details of religious belief. 

In many churches organized within the last few years the 
tendency seems to be to return to the simple form of early times 
in the statements of the creed or articles of faith. 
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3d. These manuals also present a striking contrast in the 
length and permanency of pastorates in early times as compared 
with the present. In the early years of the New England 
churches pastorates of forty, fifty, and sixty years, were not 
infrequent. 
4th. The membership of the churches, as stated in these 
manuals, reveals the fact that there is a much larger proportion 
of female members now than formerly. 
Several of the manuals collected by Judge Atpricu con- 
tain highly interesting accounts of the planting of churches 
of the New England type in the Western and Middle States, 
_ and of the severe struggles, not to say persecutions, through 
which many of them passed. 
Rev. Epwarp H. Hatz, of Worcester, alluded to the 
Ss] 
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a creed of the Church at Plymouth, the first in the country, 
which has never been changed since the establishment of 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Iy presenting their semi-annual report, the Council of the 
American Antiquarian Society are reminded that they are 
living in the Centennial year of our birth as a nation, and 
that something more may, perhaps, be expected at their 
hands than the customary passing notice of the events since 
their last meeting, with which the Society have been imme- 
diately associated. It has, indeed, been a century fuller of 
events of great and lasting interest in the world’s history 
than any that has preceded it, in the birth, revolution and 
emancipation of nations, in the progress of civilization, in 
the advance of science, social, political and physical, in the 
useful arts and in the improvement, in all things, in the 
condition of the race. 

But the work which such a review contemplates has been 
so ably done by others at commemorative celebrations dur- 
ing the current year, and has been so signally epitomized, 
as it were, by the unparalleled exposition of what the coun- 
try has achieved in its arts and its industries, which has 
been in progress for the last half-year in Philadelphia, that 
it may be safely left to the record that has already been 
made, to preserve for posterity the memories of the century 
of our national life which has just closed. It is moreover a 
matter of national congratulation that ae suggestion 
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emanating from a high source, so many contributions to our 
local and general history have been made during the present 
year, by the way-of collecting and preserving the events 
which have rendered this century so illustrious. The cen- 
tennial anniversary of the declaration of our national inde- 
pendence was also made an occasion for contributions of 
this character in the more ambitious form of orations, and 
it is from these and similar sources that the staple of a 
more complete history of the inner life of the nation is to 
be derived than any which has, thus far, been supplied. It 
is in this way, moreover, that posterity is to know how 
much the country owes of its true greatness and of the 
ultimate success of the revolution in which it engaged, to 
the little democracies into which it was divided, and in 
which a pervading publie sentiment was kept actively alive, 
and the people, moved by a common impulse, achieved their 
independence as one nation. 

If we now recur to what has occurred in the history of 
the Antiquarian Society since its last semi-annual meeting, 
the incidents have been few, and there is cause to congratu- 
late its members in the general prosperity of its affairs. In 
the spared lives of their associates they have another cause 
of gratitude. 

The only loss by death of any of these which the Society 
has to notice since their last meeting, is that of the Rev. 
William Buel Sprague, D.D., LL.D., of Flushing, N. Y., 
who died May 7, 1876, at the age of eighty-one years, hay- 
ing been born October 16, 1795. He was born at Andover, 
Conn., was graduated at Yale, in 1815, and spent the fol- 
lowing year as a tutor in a private family in Virginia. He 
then studied theology in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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and in 1819 was settled over the Congregational Church 
and Society in West Springfield. In 1829 he accepted a 
eall from the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany, and 
was its pastor for a period of forty years. He resigned the 
office in 1869, when he was 74 years of age, and soon after 
removed to Flushing, where he spent the remainder of his 
days. He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Columbia College in 1828, and from Harvard in 1848, and 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from Princeton, in 1859. To 
his eminent qualifications as a learned theologian and 
popular preacher, he added the genial qualities of an agree- 
able gentleman, a faithful and acceptable pastor, and a 
scholar of broad and liberal culture. He had, in addition 
to these qualities, in a marked degree, all the best charac 
teristics of a first class antiquary. The number of publi- 
cations which he left may serve to show in how broad a field 
he devoted the diligent labors of a busy life. His published 
sermons, addresses and orations were about one hundred 
and seventy-five. His principal work was the “Annals of 
the American Pulpit,” of which nine volumes have been 
published, and a tenth is ready for the press. He published, 
moreover, the lives of Dr. Griffin, Dr. Morse and President 
Dwight, besides “Letters to a Daughter,” ‘Letters from 
Europe,” “Lectures to Young People,” “Lectures on Re- 
vivals,” and “Contrast between True and False Christianity.” 

His taste early led him to collect autograph manuscripts, 
in which he indulged with distinguished success and untiring 
perseverance, till he had accumulated an immense amount 
of interesting material. Among these are a portion of 
Washington’s private correspondence, two complete sets of 
the autographs of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, a complete set, the only one in existence, of the 
autographs of the Generals of the Revolution commissioned 
by Congress, all the English Sovereigns from James L, all 
the French Sovereigns from Louis XIV., together with a 
great number of those of distinguished men and women of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The whole fills four large cases. 
He was three times married, his first wife being a daughter 
of Gen. William Eaton, of Brimfield, whose name is honor- 
ably associated with our war with the Barbary States, his 
second and third being daughters of Hon. Samuel Lathrop, 
of West Springfield. 

The foregoing facts in the biography of Dr. Sprague have 
been principally borrowed from a recent obituary record of 
the graduates of Yale College. But his name holds an hon- 
orable place in the several collections of American Biogra- 
phy. Nor have the Council felt-at liberty to indulge in 
anything more than an outline of some of the facts in the 
biographical sketch of a member of the Society, by which 
he has made himself honored in life and his memory 
respected. It is no purpose of these notices to render them 
the occasion of personal eulogy. But for one who for 
thirty years had been a member, and, from 1846 to 1853, a 
Vice-President of the Society, it would be obviously doing 
injustice to themselves as well as to the memory of one so 
widely known and respected, to have said less than they 
have done. 

We have spoken of the general prosperity of the Society, 
the details of which will be found in the accompanying 
reports of the Treasurer and Librarian. But it may be 
proper, in this connection, to remind the Society that the 
time has come when the occasion for availing themselves of 
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the thoughtful liberality of the President in the donation of 
land and money for the enlargement of their Library build- 
ing, seems to be imperatively calle for. 

Although, for the reasons already stated, it would be ill- 
timed to attempt to give even an outline of the changes 
through which our country has been passing during the last 
century, it seems an apt occasion to recur to the germ of 
the body politic which in that time has grown and been 
developed into a mighty nation, strong in everything which 
makes a free and prosperous people. 

The planting of New England has been a favorite theme 
of orators and historians, till the names and deeds of those 
who were the actors in it have become a part of our familiar 
history. We admire their courage, we honor their fidelity 
to principle and duty, and we wonder at the sad and sombre 
picture they exhibit of ascetic faith and religious bigotry ; 
and it is only when we have studied into the underlying 
principles of action upon which these rest, that we begin to 
understand the true relation there is between the men who 
founded New England and their opinions, and the character 
and thrift of an entire nation. They were parts and offshoots 
of the Puritans of England, and brought with them, in its 
best form, the spirit of Puritanism which had been struggling 
at home against the doctrine of arbitrary power in church 
and state, and they infused this into the social and political 
life of the colonies, till it vitalized the thoughts and opinions 
of a new continent, while it reacted upon those of the people 
of the old. While it tanght the equality of men before God 
and the law, it laid the foundation for that other dogma of a 
free government, that rulers hold power not by birth and 
blood, but by the consent of those who are governed. 
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But in treating of Puritanism, it is its spirit as an element 
of power with which we have to deal, and not any of its 
particular phases, except*as they illustrate the character of 
that power. No matter in what form we have to contem- 
plate it, whether before the Court of Star Chamber or 
High Commission, defying, with undaunted brow the terrors 
of confiscation and the dungeon for refusing to conform to 
the exactions of the church, or in the abasement and 
humility of prayer and confession in the conventicle, or in 
the fierce and deadly charge of battle at Naseby or Worces- 
ter, it illustrated that responsibility to one’s own conscience, 
that fearless avowal of obedience to duty, and that courage 
which faces death without faltering, to resist oppression 
and vindicate the rights of freemen, which signalized Puri- 
tanism in whatever phase it was exhibited. Nor are we to 
stop in our researches for its origin and development at the 
point in English history, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when it is said to have first received the name by 
which it became designated. That was but a new and char- 
acteristic manifestation of a spirit as old as Alfred, and as 
undying as the love of liberty, which had its birth in the 
old Saxon nature of the English people. It entered into 
the fundamental constitution of the English common law, 
and wherever that prevailed it became an active principle in 
behalf of individual responsibility and personal rights. 

There were, for centuries, in the English people two 
antagonistic principles in the idea of government—absolute 
prerogative in opposition to the responsibility of rulers to 
their subjects. The first of these came in with Feudalism, 
at the conquest, but it found a spirit in the conquered 
Saxons, which serfdom and slavery could not wholly crush 
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out. Another clement which, at times, stood between them, 
and at others sought to override them both, was that of 
religious sentiment, which had been a characteristic of that 
people as a nation as far back as its history goes. There 
was a struggle between the Pope and Royalty, each to pre- 
vent the ascendency of the other, while the old Saxon spirit 
which had been bred and nurtured in the councils of the 
State, was kept alive among the people till it found an 
expression, at last, in the words of Magna Charta, no 
inconsiderable part of which had been borrowed from the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, and embodied the Saxon 
notions of liberty and personal right. This was a step 
onward in the struggle which was taking a more definite 
form, between the spirit of absolutism and that of personal 
freedom in thought and action. And the Magna Charta 
only became the established and unquestioned birthright of 
Englishmen after it had been renewed and reproclaimed 
some thirty times, and by successive kings of England. It 
was this spirit of resistance to absolute power, whether in 
church or state, united with a strong religious sentiment, 
which, after struggling with the crowned heads of England 
from Henry VIII. to Charles I., gained a respite from 
tyranny and oppression during the days of the Common- 
wealth, and, at last, gave vitality and shape to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. It would not be difficult to detect the preva- 
lence of this spirit in every stage of English history. To 
cherish and give it activity was a part of the mission of 
Wickliffe with his Bible, as early as the time of Edward III. 
It withstood the cruel mockery of justice by the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission, till they were both 


blotted ont by the action of a Puritan Parliament, in the 
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time of Charles I. It animated and inspired the English 
Parliaments in their conflict with the prerogative, and with- 
stood the efforts of the crown to override the laws by levy- 
ing unlawful subsidies, and bringing the government into 
conformity with the royal will, till the king was at last 
forced, against his consent, to grant the Petition of Right 
which was to stand between the subject and the encroach- 
ments of despotie power. This Petition of Right, hardly 
second to Magna Charta itself in importance, was drawn 
up by Sir Edward Coke of Puritan fame, and was enacted by 
a Puritan Parliament. And I have mentioned it rather by 
way of example of what Puritanism was then accomplishing 
than to speak of its provisions in detail. The suppression 
of the Star Chamber and High Commission courts followed, 
as I have already stated, and the judges of England, who, 
until the time of the Commonwealth were dependent upon 
the favors of the crown, were now, for the first time, gifted 
with independence ; and the proceedings of the courts, which 
had been carried on in the Latin language, were rendered 
intelligible by changing it to the English. The nation 
had taken such a start that even the folly and blindness 
which had brought back a segond Charles to the throne, 
though aimed at Puritan supremacy, was foiled in the 
attempt by the undying spirit of freedom which still per- 
vaded the sober judgment of the people. It still went*on 
achieving new triumphs, and the Zabeas Corpus act of 
Charles II., the permanent establishment of the independent 
tenure of the judges, the Bill of Rights and the freedom of 
the press, among the royal acts of William at the Revolu- 
tion, were some of the permanent fruits which marked its 
progress. 
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Nor can we fail to remark in this rapid review, how many 
of the fundamental principles of her constitution England 
owes to her Puritan habits of thought and belief. It mattered 
not that they took new forms or acted under new names. 
The Puritanism of the Commonwealth took a new name at 
the Revolution of ’88, but it had been only waiting, during, 
the interval, for the hour, which came at last, when it should 
make itself felt in church and state by the light of a grow- 
ing intelligence on the part of the people as to the measure 
and the means of protection of their rights. 

I am fully sustained in what I have claimed for English 
Puritanism by a recent writer upon English history (Mr. 
Green), who uses this language: “In the revolution of 1688, 
Puritanism did the work of civil liberty which it had failed 
to do in that of 1642—slowly but steadily it introdiced its 
own seriousness and purity into English society, English 
literature, English politics. The whole history of English 
progress since the restoration, on its moral and spiritual 
sides, has been the history of Puritanism.” And in this it 
borrowed a new energy from the reflected influence of the 
Puritanism of New England. 

It is with this that, as an American association, this 
Society has chiefly to deal. Indeed, all that has been 
said has been intended as introductory only to the Puritan- 
ism of New England. With its history, every one who has 
any claims to the character of an antiquary, is already 
familiar. They know how the little church of Separatists 
was gathered at Scrooby and found its way to Plymouth. 
They are already familiar with the transition, in form, 
through which Winthrop and the Massachusetts colonists 
passed, upon leaving the mother church, and crossing the 
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Atlantic to found a free commonwealth upon the basis of 
an independent church, and a government framed and 
administered by the people. They know how the stream of 
English Puritanism, though like the fabled river of Greece 
it disappeared for a while, after the restoration ot Charles, 
was found again beyond the sea, in all its primitive purity 
and power. But with the details by which the free institu- 
tions which we now enjoy, were built up and established 
upon the foundation laid in a Puritan commonwealth, all are 
not equally familiar. “It may be well to recall some of them. 
And the first that presents itself, is the compact of govern- 
ment formed on board the Mayflower, by which a company 
of men, each independent of the other, and subject to the 
jurisdiction of no organic law, voluntarily, and of their own 
accord, took upon themselves the responsibilities of a “ Civil 
Body Politic,” and submitted themselves to the restraint of 
law which their equals and associates might see fit to impose 
for the general good of the colony they were about to found. 
It was without precedent, and that compact of civil govern- 
ment, the first the world had ever seen, had within it the 
elements of every free constitution under which the people 
of this great nation are now living. What a contrast is 
here presented between this Puritan Colony of Plymouth, 
and the so-called colony of Popham on the coast of Maine, 
which struggled, disorganized and discouraged, for a single 
winter and disappeared forever—the one the germ of a 
nationality that stretches from ocean to ocean, the other the 
ephemeral life of a barren stock that never took root in the 
soil on which it was planted. It mattered not that the 
Plymouth men came without a charter or a form of govern- 
ment. They were a law to themselves, and conscience 
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was the arbiter they obeyed. It was on account of that 
instinctive reverence for law which still characterizes every 
New England community wherever gathered. 

The Puritans of Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
brought with them a charter and the forms of civil govern- 
ment. These embodied principles which became inwrought 
into the laws of the colony and are in full vigor to-day, till 
they have become so familiar that few stop to inquire into 
their source or origin. How few, for instance, have ever 
studied into the matter of our land titles, or the bearings of 
our land laws upon the character and social condition of 
Massachusetts, and ultimately, of the American people ! 

Reference has already been made to the introduction of 
Feudalism into England at the eonquest. One of the most 
disastrous consequences was the accumulation of lands into 
the hands of a few proprietors, while the body of the people 
were reduced to the condition of serfs and vassals. Another 
consequence was, that the ownership of land grew to be a 
distinctive mark between gentle and ignoble rank. Nor did 
villenage entirely disappear until the time of Elizabeth. 
But there had been this spirit at work to which allusion has 
been made as-akin to Puritanism, till it became stronger than 
that of feudalism itself, so that when the aristocratic land 
holders sought, by an act of parliament, to perpetuate their 
power with their estates within their own families, by ren 
dering thei inalienable, the people were not slow, by means 
of the courts and in accordance with the spirit of trade and 
commerce which began to make itself felt, to discover the 
means of evading a law so hostile to the sentiment of the 
masses. Though this aristucratic love of power, which is 
associated with the possession of lands, still lurks in the 
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constitution of the higher classes in England, it was opposed 
to the democratic tendencies of the Puritans of the time of 
Charles and the Commonwealth, and when the charter for 
the government and management of the Massachusetts 
Company was granted, a clause was carefully inserted which 
was aimed at the Feudalism which, even then, had not been 
entirely abolished in England, by rendering the lands in the 
colony forever free from the clogs and burdens of tenure, 
and opening them for easy acquisition and ownership to 
men of every class and condition. By this clause, the ten- 
ure of all lands in. the colony was “free and common 
socage and not in capite,” which was another form of declar- 
ing them forever free to be bought and sold, and free from 
all feudal burdens and impositions. Nor could the import- 
ance of this measure be better illustrated than by comparing 
the social condition of the people of Massachusetts with that 
of the lower province of Canada, in which the principle of 
feudal tenure was ingrafted upon her land. It was giving 
new life and energy to that old love of liberty and personal 
freedom and independence which made every Saxon’s home 
his castle, and every freeholder the lord of his own acres. 
It was the key-note of the legislation which followed, by 
which primogeniture was abolished, and the sons of the 
landholders divided the inheritance between them in the 
true idea of democratic equality before the law. There is 
not time to follow out this principle of free alienation of 
lands in all its bearings, but to it, more, perhaps, than any 
other single cause, New England owes that character of her 
yeomanry for independent thought and generous pride of | 
country, which have marked their history from the days of 
the planting of the colony. It is the difference between the 
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consciousness of being a tenant, and the sense of being 
master of one’s own domain. 

And this, it should be remembered, was one of the direct 
and legitimate fruits of New England Puritanism. But 
there remains to be mentioned other equally significant 
phases in which Puritanism manifested itself in the early 
policy and laws of Massachusetts. And the first of these is 
the mingling of religion with the secular affairs of the 
colony, and thus making religious belief, indirectly, an 
element of civil government. Men may sneer at this as 
bigotry, but they cannot but respect the honest conviction 
which called it into action. Even the exclusion of all but 
church members from the political privilege of freemen at 
the ballot-box, was but a measure of refined policy to keep 
the electors, in whom was the government of the colony, 
free from that selfishness and corruption which calls 
so loudly for reform in our day. It entered into that 
memorable organization of territory into townships, consti- 
tuting them little independent democracies, to which Massa- 
chusetts owes so much of her character for thrift and intelli- 
- gence, by clothing them with a double trust of religious and 
secular functions. Had the Puritans of Massachusetts done 
no more than invent and inaugurate this system of inde- 
pendent townships, with their organized administrative 
* powers and duties; it would have marked them as men of 
eminent foresight and sagacity. It placed the affairs of 
these municipalities in the hands of the men who had a 
stake in their prudent management. It supplied the means 
by which every freeman held a direct control over the 
affairs of the Commonwealth through the representatives 
who were chosen by these local bodies politic. It led the 
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way for that system of free schools, at the public charge, 
which would of itself have immortalized the colony ; while 
it gave to Puritanism an undying claim upon the respect of 
the present age. There are indeed, but few of the institu- 
tions peculiar to Massachusetts upon which she most prides 
herself, of which we could not find the germs and elements 
in her early puritan legislation. But the most memorable 
of her acts of legislation was the famous “ Body of Liberties,” 
in which was embodied the vital spirit of Puritanism in its 
relation to the fundamental laws of a free State. It was to 
New England what Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right were to the mother country. It anticipated, by many 
years, some of the privileges which were, at last, secured to 
the English subject by legislation. Among these may be 
mentioned the right of prisoners, charged with felonies, to 
be heard by counsel in defence, which had never been 
allowed in England. It was intended indeed to be “in 
resemblance to Magna Charta,” and in part was substan- 
tially borrowed from it. It embraced, moreover, a code of 
criminal law and a classification of liberties which it secured 
to every class in the colony, and extended its protection to 
brute animals. The idea of framing such a body of laws 


was conceived as early as 1635, but was not consummated 


till 1641. Its adoption showed how anxious these carly 
Puritans were to maintain an orderly system of civil gov- 
ernment by mingling sound and practical secular wisdom 


with the dictates of a pure religious faith, in behalf of which ; 


they had exposed themselves to the hardships of a pioneer 
life. It forbids, for example, that a man’s life shall be 
taken, his good name stained or his person arrested, except 
by virtue of an express law, thus negativing, in terms, the 
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exercise of the. power which had made the Star Chamber a 
terror to all Englishmen. It extended, moreover, to every 
person within the jurisdiction, whether inhabitant or for- 
eigner, the same law and justice as was dealt out to the 
citizen, although by the law of nations, as then understood, 
no stranger was safe within the territory of a foreign state, 
unless protected by letter of safe conduct. It removed all 
feudal impediments to the conveyance of lands. It secured 
to the freemen of the colony the right of choosing their 
own governor and general officers annually, together with 
their deputies to the general court. And, finally, as if to 
give in a single provision, the undying spirit of freedom 
which gives a tone to the whole of this Body of Liberties, it 
declares, “there shall never be any bond slavery, villenage 
or captivity amongst us, unless it be lawful captives taken in 
just wars, and such strangers as willingly sell themselves or 
are sold to us,” so that from that hour, though slavery and 
the slave-trade were rife all over christendom, and forced 
upon the colony by the policy of the mother country, no 
human being, black or white, was or could be lawfully held 
as a slave in Massachusetts, if he had his birth within her 


boundaries, until the final emancipation of all, wrought out 


‘by our constitution of 1780. 


But it was not so much to give, in detail, the provisions of 
this memorable code, as to show the spirit in which it was 
conceived, that these clauses have been repeated. Men may 


look with contempt upon that strange phase of human 


thought which wasted itself, in battling with the Antinomian 
heresy of Mrs. Hutchinson, or in splitting hairs in distin- 
guishing between a “covenant of grace” and a “covenant 
of works,” but no man with a becoming sense of self respect 
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would venture to cast ridicule upon the men who, like the 
Puritans of Massachusetts, had the political sagacity and 
prophetic foresight to lay such a foundation as they did, of 
a commonwealth which, in the third century of its growth, 
is still a model for the admiration and respect of the civil- 
ized world. 

The purpose of these remarks has been to glance at 
Puritanism as it was, and as it still survives in spirit in New 
England. It would be easy to go further and to show how 
its influences here were reflected back upon Old England, in 
keeping the spirit of religious and civil liberty alive during 
the reactionary period of Charles IL., till it seated Protestant 
William and Mary upon the deserted throne of the Catholie 
and bigoted James. But time forbids this retrospect, while 
it would be more in harmony with the occasion, to trace still 
further than we have been able to do, what our present 
frame of government and the development in growth and 
prosperity of our own Commonwealth owe to the Puritanism 
of its founders. Here are the churches it planted, and here 
are the school-houses it reared. Here are its little democra- 
cies of towns. Here the representatives of the people meet, 
as of old, to make the people’s laws, and here a chief mag- 
istrate chosen by. their ballots and clad in the habiliments of 
civil power, lays aside his office at the close of a single year, 


and falls back into the mass of citizenship for another to 


come up and occupy his place. And here, on every side, 
are the marks of that equality of manhood which, perhaps, 
more than anything else, marked the character of Puritan- 
ism, as it is seen in the personal independence which is 
wrought out by industry and intelligence in the various 
fields in which honest labor finds profitable employment. 
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It is in gathering up and preserving the memorials of such 
a race of men, that the American antiquary finds a proper 
sphere of labor. 

Although in theory, at least, a Society like this is sup- 
posed to deal chiefly with the past, it hardly seems proper 
to suffer an event, now in process of accomplishment, like 
the International Exposition of the Arts at Philadelphia, 
to pass without a brief notice which may serve to show the 
interest which its members in common with the whole coun- 
try, take in its purpose and its distinguished success. There 
are various lights in which it may be viewed, with many of 
which this Society have but an indirect interest. Some look 
upon it as a magnificent museum of curious articles gathered 
for’exhibition from the various quarters of the globe; others 
study it in detail, as exhibiting the condition of specialties 
in the arts of other countries and our own; while others, 
when contemplating it as a whole, are almost lost in admi- 
ration at the display of the inventions and industries by 
which the condition of the race is elevated and improved. 

It has its historical aspect also. We see there, side by 
side, the traces of successive periods in civilized life as 
marked as those of the geological periods of the earth’s 
history—the arts of Egypt culminating and consummate 
almost before the rest of the world had begun their march 
of improvement from the lowest level of barbarism, the few 
implements of the American Indian fashioned from stone 
by almost infinite labor of the hand in contrast with the 
beauty and perfection of the tools and instruments of the 
modern artisan. It needs no elaborate treatise on history 
or ethnology to impress upon the mind of the most casual 


observer, the measure of progress which men have made in 
; 5 
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everything which distinguishes human intelligence from the 
instinct of the lowest animals. It has its lessons too of politi- 
cal economy, illustrating, at a glance, the laws of demand 
and supply, and how far human culture keeps pace with the 
appliances of human invention in overcoming the disabilities 
under which man finds himself placed by nature. In the 
productions of art from the overstocked nations of the East, 
China for example, we find astonishing examples of skill 
and patience in producing articles of luxury, carvings in 
wood and ivory which astonish us by their ingenuity, but 
much more so by the consumption of time and labor in 
producing them. And we have no occasion to be told that 
labor there is at the lowest rate at which life can be sus- 
tained, and that art, such as it is, serves only the rich, 
because the poor cannot turn it to their own advantage. 
They have no occasion for labor-saving machines, and, 
therefore, they do not invent them. One of Bigelow’s 
carpet looms would take the bread from thousands of the 
carpet weavers of the East, and they work on by hand in 
producing, after days and months, what, by the machinery 
of our own country, would require only as many hours. 
Another thing which serves to mark the difference which is 
found in the condition of some of the old nations of the 
East and that of our own country, for example, is seen 
within the halls of this exhibition, and that is, while so 
much skill and labor is exhausted in the former in minis- 
tering to the display and luxury of the higher and richer 
classes, little, if anything, is produced for the ease or com- 
fort of the middling or lower classes. It shows the impassa- 
ble lines which separate caste and rank and social condition 
there. Whereas invention here has been as active and art 
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and skill as curious and pains-taking in caring for the 
laborer, for the man of humble means, as for the rich and 
luxurious. The sewing-machine, and the machine for 
making boots and shoes, are miracles of ingenuity, in which 
the humblest mother of a family and the man who toils at 
day labor have a direct and personal interest and ‘benefit. 

The contrast which is exhibited here between the product 
of hand labor and that by machinery, is seen in a thousand 
different forms; and it serves to illustrate a contrast quite 
as marked between the stages attained in the intellectual 
progress of the nations here represented. 

In this way this international exposition has a most 
important social and moral aspect. It is where inventions 
have supplied the means of providing the comforts and 
necessaries of life cheaply and abundantly, that men find 
time to attend to their intellectual wants, to cultivate 
social intercourse, to minister to sesthetic taste, and develop 
the higher capabilities which distinguish man from the other 
animals. And we have only to go through the departments 
of the exhibition at Philadelphia to see all this illustrated 
to a degree which no one at all familiar with ethnology, 
could fail to understand or appreciate. Nor is it without 
interesting and important hints in its political bearings and 
history. We meet here and mingle with people of almost 
every nationality upon the globe. We hear almost every 
language spoken, and see all religions represented. Every- 
thing is friendly, civil and courteous, no distinctions in 
priority or precedence, everything is as if they all formed 
one great harmonious nation. Nor can we fail to contrast 
this with a period less than two hundred years ago, when 
the citizen of one nation must have a letter of safe conduct 
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in order to be safe, in person or property, within the limits 
of another. Or even with the condition of Europe within 
a single score of years, when no man eould pass from one 
of the states upon the continent to another without a for- 
mal passport. Nor is that all; not only are hundreds and 
thousands of foreign visitors. gathered at this locality in 
conscious security of person, but here are millions of 
property put under the protection of our laws, with the 
same feeling of safety which the most favored of these 
strangers would have if the same were within their own 
shops and warehouses at home. Men may sneer at the 
notions of those who are looking for a code of International 
Law, by which war, as the business of nations, is to beeome 
a thing of the past. But there is enough witnessed, every 
day, within the precincts of this exhibition, to encourage the 
belief that the relations of nations are yet to be like those 
of men in social life, those of peace and mutual good will. 
In such an exhibition these nations, in this way, are uncon- 
sciously drawn to each other by the strongest bonds of 
union which human necessities and human sympathies can 
fashion or conceive. 

And while we leave these broader, and, what some may 
regard more interesting, grounds of contemplating this as 
an international exhibition, there is enough to awaken 
emotions of generous pride in regarding it in its national 
bearing as an American enterprise. No man can have wit- 
nessed it as an exhibition of the American people, whom it 
has drawn together, without a feeling that they, as well as 
the objects of their skill and ingenuity, are among the 
things to be studied and admired. For some five months 
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or more, the grounds containing the objeets of this exhibi- 
tion have been crowded with the people of these states, 
representing all classes, both sexes, and every age, the man 
of eighty and the babe in its mother’s arms. At times 
from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and fifty- 
six thousand persons, in a single day, have been spectators 
of what is there to be seen, its grounds and buildings open 
alike to all, here and there a police officer, whose service is 
rather to act as a guide to others than to suppress disorder ; 
and all this without confusion, without seeing one intoxi- 
cated individual or hearing a profane oath, or one outcry of 
any kind, each intent in examining for himself the objects 
of interest before him, all decently clad, and all civil and 
intelligent in their inquiries. It is a spectacle which carries 
with it a moral dignity almost approaching sublimity. 
They come together as one people, with a common pride of 
country, to contemplate the boundless resources of wealth 
of,that country in her fruits, her minerals, her arts, her 
means and elements of education, her intelligent and 
orderly representatives of forty millions, speaking a common 
language, following a common flag, and sharing in a common 
destiny. If the exhibition did no more than this, it would 
be an event of no ordinary magnitude. But as rounding 


- out, as it were, the history of the first entire century of our 


country’s progress, it deserves a place in the memorials 
which it is the business of this Society to preserve, and as 
an earnest of the future of our country it is an event whose 
importance can only be measured by the developments of 
a coming age. | 


For the Council, 
EMORY WASHBURN. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue accessions of the last six months are eight hundred and 
twenty-nine books, two thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
one pamphlets, two hundred and nine files of unbound news- 
papers, and fifteen manuscripts; also, maps, engravings, 
lithographs, photographs, busts, &c., named in the list 
attached to this report. 

The valuable donations described in that record are too 
many to be particularized here. The contributions from 
members of the society are mentioned together, and show 
what appropriate and useful service its associates are render- 
ing to the cause of history and literature. Tokens of 
remembrance and interest from members abroad are always 
particularly acceptable. Professor Otto Keller, of Ger- 
many, since his recent election, has kept up an active cor- 
respondence with our President, and a learned essay by him 
on the symbolism of the Greek Mythology has recently 
been received for the library. It is hoped that other pro- 
ductions from his pen, on archeological subjects, may follow. 
Our former townsman, Hon. John C. B. Davis, U. 8. Minis- 
ter in Berlin, sends us the account of proceedings of Ameri- 
cans at Berlin on the centennial anniversary of the Dee- 
laration of Independence, with his own remarks as presiding 
officer. In the evening, a very curious series of tableaux 
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vivants, on national subjects, was exhibited by ladies and 
gentlemen at the Minister’s house. All were antiquaries for 
the occasion. 

Another associate, Rev. Dr. Damon, sends his “Centen- 
nial Reflections,” from the Sandwich Islands. 

A very peculiar work in manuscript is presented by its 
author, Rear-Admiral Preble. It is a thick folio volume, 
handsomely bound, entitled “ Notes on Longevity”, and is 
illustrated by portraits and personal notices of remarkable 
instances. 

The scrap-book method of preserving historical facts may 
be made exceedingly useful, and is susceptible of great 
extension and improvement. Our associate, William S. 
Barton, Esq., has thus collected a series of articles upon the 
early history of Worcester, which he had from time to time 
written for the newspapers. And our Treasurer, Nathaniel 
Paine, Esq., besides his other services and gifts, has arranged, 
in books prepared specially for the purpose, specimens of the 
different denominations of Rebel currency and bonds, pro- 
cured from Washington, under a yote of the Council, 
through the agency of Hon. George F. Hoar; and also, in 
another volume, specimens belonging to the society of 
postage stamps of different periods and countries, with large 
additions of his own. These are volumes for our shelves, 
in all external appearance like published books, so neat is 
their handiwork. | 

We are hoping to obtain as complete a collection as can 
be gathered of the literature of the Great Exhibition. The 
Brazilian Commission have sent us their. elaborate and 
valuable publications; Mr. P. D. Richards, of Boston, 
has presented six books and eighty pamphlets of a like 
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nature; various desirable things were brought by our 
Treasurer, and by Mr. Barton, the Assistant Librarian ; 
and we are permitted to expect more from General F. 
Walker, Mr. C. B. Norton, and others, officially connected 
with the exhibition. 

Among the contributions of Judge Aldrich are one hun- 
dred and sixty-one manuals of Congregational Churches, 
procured specially for the library,—a portion of a larger 
accumulation he is aiming to bring together. They may be 
of much service to Dr. Dexter, when he is ready to edit 
our publication of the original draft of the Cambridge 
Platform. 

A purely arehzological contribution comes from a mem- 
ber at the West. It is an account of the prehistoric 
remains which were found on the site of Cincinnati, and a 
vindication of the “Cincinnati Tablet” (so-called) by Robert 
Clarke, Esq., of that city. 

M. Pierre Margry’s French publication of the Discoveries 
and Establishments of France in North America, 1614-1754, 
from Original Memoirs and Documents, Part I., has reached 
us through the Smithsonian Institution, probably from the 
compiler. 

Miss Sarah E. Chase, of Worcester, lately returned from 
Europe, has brought for our cabinet an Etruscan head in 
terra cotta, of great antiquity. 

Our portrait busts are increased in number by the gift, 
from President Salisbury, of Volk’s bust of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Kinney’s half-sized reproductions of Houdon’s 
heads of Washington and Lafayette. The artist has placed 
a military cap of the period on the head of Lafayette, 
with excellent effect. They are all very eee ie specimens 
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of sculpture. Mr. Kinney has himself presented one of 
Ball’s cabinet busts of Prescott, the historian. 

There will be occasion to mention the photographs of 
Indian life and personal appearance presented by the Rev. 
Mr. Waterston, in another place. 

It would be agreeable to refer to the special character 
and merit of each donation if space could be afforded. 

A glance at the shelves and tables of the library will 
convince the society that provision must speedily be made, 
not merely for future accumulations, but for those which 
now are awaiting a suitable resting place. Even the 
temporary accommodations to which resort has been had 
are occupied to the extent of their capacity 3 and, apart 
from the considerations of proper arrangement, and con- 
venient facilities for use, the simple question of storage 
begins to demand a practical solution. 

This building has been occupied twenty-three years. It 
was completed in the Spring of 1853. The books were 
removed to it early in the season, and the first meeting 
within its walls was held in October of that year. It was a 
memorable period in several respects. The By-Laws, estab- 
lished in 1831, directed that the annual meeting at Worces- 
ter should be held on the 23d of October, unless the day 
happened to be Sunday, when the meeting should be on the 
Monday following. It was supposed that the 23d of Octo- 
ber (new style) corresponded to the date of the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The correctness of that suppo- 
sition being questioned, particularly by Dr. Shurtleff, who 
had been studying the subject of calendars, a change was 
then proposed and adopted.. The report of the Council, 
prepared by Rev. Mr. Hale, stated the purpose to be that 
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the annual meeting of the society should take place on the 
real anniversary of the discovery of this continent—the 
point desired being to take the day corresponding, not to 
the nomenclature which in Columbus’s calendar marked the 
date of his discovery, but to the precise return of that 
period of the year. ‘“ We may,” said Mr. Hale, “settle the 
date of that anniversary, in our present style, by recurring 
simply to those astronomical phenomena which were wholly 
unaffected by any change of calendar. It appears that 
Columbus made his discovery on the morning of the 29th 
day after the autumnal equinox. That day now falls on the 
21st of October; and by appointing the 21st of October as 
the day of our annual meetings, we shall therefore fix them 
on the precise anniversary of the discovery itself. It will be 
the day of which the celestial phenomena, the temperature, 
and other circumstances of the season will be, as nearly as 
possible, those which the unconscious deserts of Massachu- 
setts presented in 1492, on the critical morning when the 
great voyager planted his foot on the island of San 
Salvador.” 

In the same paper Mr. Hale made the following state- 
ment: 


“The past week has announced to us the greatest victory in 
the history of American discovery since Magelhaens doubled the 
southern point of the Continent and passed into the Pacific 
ocean. Commander McClure, of the English discovery ship 
Investigator, arrived, on the 19th of April, 1853, at Melville 
Island, in the Polar Sea, at the station occupied by Captain 
Kellett, of the ship Resolute. Intelligence of this has just now 
been received in England, and reached us on Friday last. Com- 
mander McClure has by this time, very probably, arrived there 
himself. If so, he is the first man to circumnavigate the Ameri- 
can Continent.” 
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That October meeting of the society was the last at which 
our much respected President, ex-Governor Davis, was 
present. He had taken great interest in the erection of this 
building, giving to all its arrangements, and the details of 
its construction, the advantage of his personal observation 
and judgment. At that meeting he changed his position of 
Vice-President for that of President, on the resignation of 
Hon. Edward Everett, and was succeeded in the former 
office by Hon. Stephen Salisbury—upon whom, said Mr. 
Davis, the mantle of the Presidency must ultimately fall ; 
not expecting it, probably, to drop so soon from his own 
shoulders, but foreseeing that which should ultimately hap- 
pen according to the fitness of things. 

It was provided in the plan of our building that the 
library proper should afford shelf-room for about forty-three 
thousand volumes, leaving a possibility for a second gallery 
to be inserted, if deemed advisable, at some future day. 
The necessity of such an addition was, however, regarded 
as an event so distant as hardly to be taken into considera- 
tion, and its inadvisability would now be generally admitted. 
. The probable needs of the library were so far under-esti- 
mated that the upper portion of the building was believed 
to be amply sufficient for its wants ; and when Mr. Salisbury, 
in addition to his gift of the land, offered $5,000 towards 
the completion of the edifice, the lower apartment was made 
subject to his control for the use of the public library of the 
City. That apartment, as it proved, became, almost imme- 
diately, essential to the convenient manipulation and storage 
of unbound accessions; and the City Library soon expanded 
far beyond our means of accommodation, in a spacious 
structure of its own. 
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The number of books in our library in October, 1853, 
was about two hundred volumes short of twenty-one thou- 
sand. It is now not far from sixty thousand, or about 
seventeen thousand more than were provided for in the 
original arrangement of the library-room ; unless the sugges- 
tion of another gallery should be déemed worthy of adop- 
tion. This, however, would take away the space now so 
favorably oceupied by portraits, impair the architectural 
effect of the interior, and, at best, afford quarters imper- 
fectly lighted and inconvenient of access. 

Anticipating the necessity of an early enlargement, our 
ever thoughtful President purchased, a few years ago, the lot 
of land in the rear of our building, and gave it to the 
society ; adding to the gift the sum of $8,000, to be placed 
on interest, with the hope and expectation that it would be 
sufficient to defray the expense of enlargement by the time 
that measure became indispensable. The generous fund has 
received the careful nursing of a faithful treasurer, but the 
increase of the library could not be kept back’ to await its 
growth. In the exigency which has arrived the question to 
be determined is, whether $13,000, the present amount of 
the fund, can be made to serve substantially for the erection 
of a suitable addition to the existing edifice. 

There have been some preliminary points to settle respect- 
ing the form and extent of the addition, in its adaptation to 
the shape of the land and the architectural effect of the 
structure. There were difficulties in the way which, it is 
now believed, can be satisfaetorily overcome ; and an exten- 
sion of sixty, or sixty-five feet, in length, by forty-eight in 
width, can be secured, without an unfavorable external 
effect. The architect, who thinks he has obviated these 
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local and eesthetical embarrassments, has also entered into 
calculations towards solving the material question of finan- 
cial sufficiency. He has presented a plan, on the basis of 
an addition of fifty-five feet, the cost of which is estimated 
by him at $11,500. 

If an impressive appearance can be given to a library 
edifice, or an agreeable one, such as the design suggested 
seems to promise, it is so much gain; but there are two 
important facts to be taken into account in these cases. 
First, architects seldom, if ever, succeed in devising a plan 
for a building that is well adapted to the practical uses and 
administration of a library. The exemplifications of this 
fact are everywhere. Second, a prosperous and increasing 
library may be expected to outgrow and nullify any exterior 
or interior design that can be preconceived. A library is a 
living and moving being that must be allowed to develop 
itself according to its nature, and in the direction of 
its particular tendencies. You will not expect to rebuild 
whenever the space provided for a class or department of 
books is filled. You will not tind it desirable or convenient 
to have numerous distinct and distant places for such a 
class or department. Moreover, each class or department 
enlarges within itself, as well as without, requiring constant 
displacement and rearrangement. Consequently, the expan- 
sion of the building must often be, or should be, at the place 
where greater space is demanded, without restrictive refer- 
ence to symmetry or proportion. The time will come in 
every progressive library, as it has come in most great libra- 
ries abroad, when, if means permit, there may be picture 
galleries, and ornamental apartments for exhibition or pub- 
lic use, but the books must chiefly be stored in the manner 
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most suitable for the frequent readjustment and manipu- 
lation they require for practical service, whether access to 
them is allowed to visitors or not. In a small, private col- 
lection of books, they may be bound in uniformity and so 
adjusted as to become a part of the embellishment of the 
room; thongh it may be questionable taste thus to destroy 
their individuality by disposing them with military precision 
in ranks of unvarying aspect, or making them serve as 
portions of the architectural finish and ornamentation. How 
completely the fine differences of external character are lost 
in such a process! those distinctions of appearance which 
are personal to almost every work, and readily catch the 
observation of the seeker. 

In a public, working library, a harmony of appearance in 
books is as impracticable as it is undesirable. All sizes, and 
forms, and colors, must often be placed in juxtaposition, or 
near proximity, for facility of reference. Jed 

An inference from these considerations is, that great 
libraries should be permitted, like medizyval churches, to 
take irregular forms, bulging ont in this or that direction 
according to necessity or expediency; and, as the meaning 
of these irregularities comes to be understood and appre- 
ciated, they will be more admired (for their purpose) than 
any rigid and rectangular outlines can be. It is upon some 
principle similar to this that library architecture, already so 
important a branch of art in this country, must eventually 
be based ; and there is no reason why it should not, after its 
own manner, rival that of churches and cathedrals in pleas- 
ing and imposing effect. If a point of utility is sacrificed 
to an imagined requirement of taste, this fancy will be 
compelled to yield in time to the inevitable rule of the 
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supremacy of the fittest,—a result constantly occurring, not ° 
merely in libraries, but in all buildings for practical pur- 
poses. The popular demand for information does not differ 
from the commonplace demand for the means of light and 
warmth, in the relations of production and supply, and the 
cost and ease of producing and distributing are as really to 
be considered in one case as the other. The economy of 
labor-saving arrangements is as important to the administra- 
tion of a library as to the management of any business 
establishment, and the oft-repeated saving of a few steps or 
a few minutes will appear as truly in the results. 

I was unaware, till this moment of writing, that Mr. 
Winsor, of the Boston Public Library, had followed out a 
somewhat similar train of thought in a paper on library 
buildings, furnished by him to the U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, now just published in the Commissioner’s 
Report. Iam glad to find that our views on the general 
principles of library construction substantially agree. Mine 
have sprung from reflections caused by the proposed changes 
in our own structure, and are introduced simply in that 
association. The plan of our present library room was pro- 
duced by careful and joint study on the part of Professor 
Jewett, the late distinguished bibliographer, and Mr. Tefft, 
the architect; and I wish to bear testimony to its entire 
fulfilment of their anticipations. It satisfies the eye in 
the particulars of sufficient light and agreeable effect, and 
the facilities of access and convenient handling are 
unexceptionable. The area of this graceful hall, with its 
high dome, and spaces above the shelves favorable for por- 
traits, will probably continue to be the reception room and 
chief public apartment, whatever additions and modifica- 
tions may be applied to other portions of the building. 
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Mr. Winsor seems disposed to contrast the libraries of an 
antiquarian society and a municipality, as requiring different 
structures, partly on account of the greater size and extent 
of the latter; but this diversity may not always exist, and 
the principles he assumes are equally pertinent to both. 

“To have a good library building,” he says, “its plan of 
administration should be decided upon; and according with 
that its book rooms, public waiting rooms, official and ser- 
vice quarters, should be planned to fall into the most con- 
venient relations one to the other. Describe this to the 
architect, and ask him if he can build his edifice around 
these quarters without disturbing size or relative position. 
If he complains that the public apartments do not give sight 
of the books, and that he must fail of half his effects if he 
cannot have handsome bindings and vistas of shelving, tell 
him to fail, that the public wants books to read and not to 
look at.” “We have too many architectural enormities in 
library structures already. Witness the publie libraries of 
Boston and Cincinnati, the Astor in New York, and, among 
the smaller ones, that of Springfield, Mass.” 

“The traditional form of a large library,” he continues, 
“of which we have examples in all the libraries named 
above, has come down to us with other old monastic ideas, 
when the monks were the only users of books, and when 
the seclusion of alcoves comported with their literary habits.” 
“The alcove system, arranged about a central area, is to 
this day the most convenient plan where a collection is 
devoted to a small or solely scholarly use, and where, as is 
the case with scientific societies, or other bodies of specialists, 
their members are allowed unrestricted access to the shelves. 
The alcoves ox: at the end of radial lines from the central 
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tables, and each alcove carrying out the same principle in 
relation to its own central table, the service of the library, 
whether performed by one’s self or by deputy, requires the 
minimum of time and strength.” 

Mr. Winsor probably would find no objections to our 
present library arrangements, so far as they go; but would 
say that any enlargement must be carefully devised so as 
not to add unnecessarily to the labor of management. 

It is not to a mere increase in the number of books that 
the efforts of the officers of this library have been directed, 
but to a fulfilment of the special duties attached to the 
nature and purposes of the institution, by means of collec- 
tions in aid of those duties and promotive of those purposes. 
Hence it is that classics, ancient and modern, and the stand- 
ard literary publications found at bookstores, and in collegiate 
and municipal libraries, have not so much been sought as 
productions of the press, in whatever form, containing facts 
in national or personal history. The society has for its 
fields of research the history of the country at large, past 
and present, the history of particular places, and the history 
of persons, or family history. Back of these lies the pre: 
historic or paleological field, about which a few words may 
be said explanatory of our position in reference to it. 

While the archeological societies of Europe have found 
occupation in elucidating the remains, monumental or acci- 
dental, of ancient communities from which their own have 
descended, bestowing little attention, until recently, upon 
relics of the primitive condition of the human race, we, in 
this country, have had only these primitive relics as objects 
of investigation to which any doubt or mystery is attached. 
Of these there are two classes. 1st, the remains of semi- 
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civilized tribes, or peoples, beyond the bounds of the United 
States. 2d, those of the barbarous pre-occupants of the soil 
within the limits of our national government. The first class 
we have not had the opportunity of examining in any exact 
or elaborate manner, affording any material advancement 
beyond the knowledge and treatment contained in popular 
narratives. ; 

The ruder aborigines of the regions within the United 
States have, without any certain foundation of fact or proba- 
bility, been regarded as composed of at least two distinct 
peoples, viz: the Mound Builders (so called) who constructed 
large and permanent earthworks, significant of fixed habita- 
tion, a degree of social order, and a rather numerous popu- 
lation, but not exhibiting any remarkable progress in the 
ordinary domestic arts; and, secondly, the barbarous tribes 
found scattered through the country at the arrival of Euro- 
peans. The first are generally spoken of as an extinct race ; 
while the last are considered as of later introduction, with 
common attributes, indicative of a common origin among 
themselves differing from that of their predecessors.* 

The remains of the Mound Builders are earthworks of 
particular kinds but limited variety, easily distinguishable, 
and yielding implements also limited in variety and not 
very different from those of modern tribes, unless in point 
of finish; which distinction may arise from the fact that 
the best were selected for preservation in the graves of the 
chiefs. 

The remains of the barbarous tribes are smaller and ruder 
earthworks, with pottery, utensils and weapons, that are 





*Dr. Farnsworth, of Iowa, concludes that the present Indians are of the 
same race as the Mound Builders, from a study of their anatomical structure, 
and modes of burial. 
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almost identical in character throughout the country, but 
are more numerous, and sometimes more carefully con- 
structed, in certain localities. 

Accessions of territory on the Pacifie side of the continent 
have brought into the domain of the United States remains 
of another class that seem to be in their nature, as they are 
generally in position, between those of the original United 
States and the greater monuments of Mexico and Central 
America. 

This society began, soon after its organization, to explore 
the more remarkable antiquities of the West; and more than 
half a century since published an elaborate survey of earth- 
works and minor relies in the valley of the Mississippi. 
The volume, of 436 pages, was abundantly illustrated by 
plans, diagrams and views, with a letter-press of particular 
description, and such explanatory discussion as circumstances 
required. Nearly every characteristic variety of form, in 
structures, in utensils, ornaments and weapons, is there rep- 
resented; and it is singular how little additional light has 
since been thrown upon the habits and arts of the tribes or 
communities who left these remains behind them. 

In 1847, the Smithsonian Institution, just then coming to 
the front, with its ample means, as the leader of scientific 
investigation in this country, dedicated its first volume to 
the publication of a new survey of the same region, by 
Messrs. Squire and Davis. All that careful re-examination, 
precise measurements, and profuse artistic illustrations could 
accomplish, is combined in their memoir, which the Institu- 
tion produced in the best possible manner. It is most. 
creditable in all respects to its authors, and to the earnest 
liberality of its publishers. At the same time it makes 
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manifest how little beyond a multiplication of instances, 
with greater precision of representation and fuller details, 
this society had left to be developed by its suecessors. 

The second publication by our society was devoted to the 
recent or existing races of aborigines, and contains a synop- 
sis of the Indian tribes within the United States, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the British and Russian possessions 
in North America, by the late Hon. Albert Gallatin. The 
tribes are classed in families according to their respective 
languages, and copious vocabularies and linguistic analyses 
are given by the learned and distinguished writer. Although 
the subject is now better understood, and the means of eluci- 
dation have very greatly increased, Mr. Gallatin’s labors 
have as yet been succeeded by no similar work of equal 
comprehensiveness in the same department. 

The society’s volume contains, also, an historical account 
of the Christian Indians in New England, in the years 
1675-6-T. 

Thus the Antiquarian Society entered, and fairly possessed 
in advance of others, the only fields of purely archeological 
research to be found in a land where the arts and monu- 
ments of a higher civilization have not attained to an 
antiquity of their own. 

When the Smithsonian Institution began to apply its large 
pecuniary resources to the same investigations, the employ- 
ment of our humble means in that direction became, in a 
measure, superfluous; and when the United States govern- 
ment passed, in 1847, an act empowering and directing the 
Bureau of Indian affairs to have prepared a great national 
work embracing all that was known or could be discovered 
relating to the past history and present condition of the 
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native races, under the supervision of a gentleman much of 
whose life had been passed among their existing representa- 
tives, that department of inquiry seemed wholly taken out 
of our hands. It would have been futile to engage in com- 
petition with two powerful bodies whose facilities for collect- 
ing information, and applying to its illustration the highest 
artistic skill, were beyond all comparison superior. 

The Smithsonian Institution has continued to print, in its 
admirable style of typography, archzeological and linguistic 
papers prepared for its use, and has also inserted contribu- 
tions of the same nature in its less formal reports. 

The United States government, having filled six huge 
quarto volumes with matter of every conceivable kind bear- 
ing upon American ethnology, with innumerable costly 
engravings, exhibiting both in outline and color the prineipal 
objects of interest, still pursues, by means of its highly 
educated surveyors, the same researches through the newly 
explored territories of the West. In view of the thoroughly 
scientific and carefully illustrated reports of these accom- 
plished officers, the Society can hardly regret that its legiti- 
mate work is done by others while it is done so well. 

There is a class of earthworks pertaining to the pre- 
historic period, about which Jittle, comparatively, was known 
when the memoir of Messrs. Squire and Davis was printed. 
These are the mounds, low in elevation but large in hori- 
zontal extent, which represent the forms of animals. They 
are perhaps not less remarkable, and are more mysterious, 
than the tumuli and enclosures of the Ohio valley, for which 
a purpose may reasonably be conceived. With few excep- 
tions, they are confined to the region of Wisconsin, and the 
States immediately adjoining. About the time of the com- 
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pletion of this building, our society, though not burdened 
with funds, supplied money to Mr. Lapham, an intelligent 
surveyor of Wisconsin, for the expense of procuring draw- 
ings and descriptions of those singular monuments. His 
notes and sketches were duly transmitted to our Publishing 
Committee, and were prepared for the press by your 
librarian. 

Considerations arising from the great cost of suitable 
publication, ont of proportion to the means of the society 
then at command, led to the acceptance of a proposition 
from the Smithsonian Institution to bring out Mr. Lapham’s 
memoir in a style corresponding to that of Messrs. Squire 
and Davis. It was arranged that the memoir should be 
printed by that Institution, on the literary responsibility of 
the American Antiquarian Society ; as appears by the title 
page and prefatory notice attached to it. Owing to the 
great expense attendant upon the issue of a work containing 
so many illustrations (as Prof. Henry says in the same 
notice), the publication was somewhat delayed, and was not 
completed till the summer of 1855. 

This was just at the dawn of the new era of archeological 
investigation which has given a different, and a peculiar and 
common direction, to such studies throughout the world. 

While European Antiquaries, in a quiet and humdrum 
way, were tracing the vestiges of Roman conquest and 
possession, deciphering obscure inscriptions, and explaining 
the meaning of medieval ornaments and emblems, a great 
secret lay slumbering beneath the arrow heads and axes of 
stone that were constantly disinterred from the soil, and, 
under the names of elfin arrows and celts, were then chiefly 
known in superstitious or poetical associations. 
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That they were held in this country, also, as of compara- 
tive unimportance, was perhaps due to the circumstances 
that the people who made and used such implements had 
hardly passed from our sight, and that the uniformity of 
shape and material seemed to afford little scope for classifi- 
cation according to age or locality. 

But in the winter of 1854-5 a lake in Switzerland shrank 
away under an unwonted drouth, and disclosed the broken, 
but distinctly traceable habitations of a race with whose 
antiquity Herculaneum and Pompeii are too modern to be 
named in comparison. There too, preserved in mud, more 
precious for its service than amber, were relics of all the 
domestic arts and manufactures, and even the food of an 
unknown people. Gradually the bottoms of other lakes in 
Switzerland, and elsewhere, were made to yield like dis- 
closures, pointing to similar primeval conditions of life, and 
indicating stages of progress by the same signs wherever . 
found. The search for further developments was extended 
to ancient beds of rivers, to caves and shell heaps, with 
most instructive results. The primitive man, even beyond 
the great geological periods of glaciers, submersion, upheaval 
and drift, was supposed to be revealed; while the steps of 
advancement were traced, through the ages of rude stone 
implements, of ground and polished stone implements, and 
of implements of bronze, to those of iron. 

It was soon perceived that the man of remote epochs in 
Europe resembled the aboriginal American of recent dates 
in the fashion and material of his utensils, in habits of life, 
and even, as maintained, in physical conformation—the 
crania and some of the tools from the caves of France dis- 
playing a marked affinity to those of tribes now living in 
our arctic regions. 
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The prehistoric man is now the all-absorbing subject of 
research and speculation with archeological and scientific 
bodies; and of course a new and enlarged interest is given 
to the prehistoric American, as explained and illustrated by 
the same tribes yet lingering upon the same soil. 

Hence the increased importance of procuring specimens 
of all the arts and fabrics of the latter, in every variety of 
form and substance, and whatever will exhibit their civil 
status and their degree of intellectual advancement. Nor 
should their corporeal traits be forgotten; and here we 
may refer to the expressive photographs which our associate, 
Rev. Mr. Waterston, is so providently and generously col- 
lecting for the society. They will prolong a conception of 
the personal attributes of an expiring race, such as the real 
aspect of the living face and figure alone can give. 

While at Lausanne, in the fall of 1867, your librarian 
visited Prof. Troyon, whose large collections from the Swiss 
lakes enabled him to publish one of the earliest and best 
accounts of them. It was only a few days before his sudden 
death. He was full of enthusiasm on his favorite subject, 
-and predicted that discoveries of the same nature would be 
made in the beds of former or existing Jakes in this country. 
He was also confident that a copper age, wanting in the 
European series, between the ages of stone and bronze, 
would be found to have existed here. 

One of these anticipations, that of an age of copper, has 
appeared likely to be realized, from the numerous evidences 
of mining in that metal found near Lake Superior, and the 
various copper implements taken from the mounds; but 
recent observations tend to show that these implements were 


not employed as tools or weapons, but must have been 
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regarded as sacred emblems, and were held as badges of 
rank, or objects of superstitious reverence, like the hatchets 
of variegated slate, so highly finished, but too soft and deli- 
cate for service. The question is ably considered in a paper 
by Dr. R. J. Farquharson in the proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Davenport, Iowa, recently 
received by us.* 

Some writers are taking the ground that, as this conti- 
nent is the oldest geologically, it must be regarded as the 
cradle of the human race; and that migration hence to 
Europe and Asia took place. at a period when there were 
easy passages by land, where now only the tops of moun- 
tains are seen as islands above the waters. 

In the rapid development of every portion of the United 
States, and the no less rapid aggregation of facts and 
phenomena. in Government and other publications, and 
especially from the continuance of exhaustive compilations 
of ascertained information, like the valuable work of Mr. 
Hubert H. Bancroft, it may be expected that the time will 
soon arrive when, so far as the United States are concerned, 
research shall give place to speculative discussion. An 
opportunity will then be afforded to our society to employ 
its learning and ability in detecting the philosophy of 
admitted facts and analogies, and thus solving, by the force 
of general principles, the problems which they present. 

Our associate, the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, has already 
undertaken to explain the actual character and extent of 
Mexican civilization, and the nature of Mexican institutions, 
from a study of the phenomena of Indian life as seen in our 





*Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. Vol. I, 
1867-1876. 
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own time, and has, in the July number of the North 
American Review, extended his theory to a solution of the 
uses of the works of the Mound Builders. It will not do 
lightly to disregard his opinions, as they are founded on a 
careful investigation of the plan of thought which governs 
the usages of the aboriginal race, and are fortified by no 
little force and consistency of reasoning. 

It has not been the design of these remarks to take a gen- 
eral survey of the past labors of this society, or to exhibit 
the present condition of American archeology, but to 
obtain a just idea of the position of the society in relation 
to a division of its duties and responsibilities which some 
will regard as the chief, if not the only one. Hence no 
mention is made of the purely historical papers comprised 
in its Memoirs and Proceedings. 

It is not difficult to conceive that the antiquities proper of 
this country may sooner or later have been made to yield all 
the information they can convey; but, in regard to the 
equally important responsibilities connected with the care 
and extension of a library we have the assurance of the 
sacred Preacher that “of making of many books there is 
no end.” 

‘Our society may not itself engage in the composition of 
History or Genealogy, in the technical sense of these pur- 
suits, but it is called upon to furnish means and facilities for 
its accomplishment by others. This it may fairly be claimed 
it has been doing, if quietly and economically, yet in a dili- 
gent and liberal way, after the example set by its founder. 
In two departments of collection—those of Newspapers 
and Pamphlets—Dr. Thomas took the precedence in this 
country. Such fugitive productions were hardly thought 
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worthy of preservation in public libraries before his time. 
They are troublesome to handle and expensive to prepare 
for permanent keeping. But for the binding fund provided 
by our present President they would be an unmanageable 
burden. As it is, they are among the choicest of our 
treasures. 

No nation, until ours, ever started in its career with such 
opportunities and advantages for the perpetuation of its 
minutest history. If the sentiment of patriotic interest in 
the deeds of our fathers, which it is the aim of this institu- 
tion to cherish, continues unabated, no public event need 
be without a historian and no distinguished citizen without 
a biographer. The progress of the republic and the growth 
of each particular community are alike the objects of 
research and record; and upon occasion the smaller’ affairs 
of cities and towns may be combined with and fitted into 
the larger affairs of the nation—as seen in many recent able 
historical discourses. At least two of our associates have 
shown how well a Fourth of July oration may be made to 
serve as a medium for the correction and enlargement of 
purely local annals.* 

In the collection of the minor materials of history a keen 
and active rivalry has sprung up and is increasing among 
nearly all the libraries of the country. Our institution led 
the way, and has been instrumental in promoting the prac- 
tice of regarding nothing too trifling that may contain a 
fact or an illustration. It has reseued some things from 
probable oblivion, and has furnished shelter and protection 
to many more, standing in need of care for their preserva- 





*Dr. 8. A. Green at Groton, and Rey. Elias Nason at Billerica. 
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tion. It has not only opened its hospitable doors to wel- 
come such accessions when voluntary guests, but has sent 
out into the highways and gathered together all, as many as 
it found, “both bad and good,” it may be, though that 
which is bad in one sense is often very good in another. In 
this line of duty and mode of usefulness there is no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the degree of success that has 
attended past efforts. The measure of our space, at least, 
if not of our responsibility, has been filled, and it remains 
to determine what adequate provision can be made for 
requirements that are to come. 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 
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and one hundred and seventeen pamphlets. 

Messrs. Noyes & SNow, Printers, Worcester.—‘‘The History and 
Alumni Record of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass.” 

Mr. Henry J. Howianp, Worcester.—Songs of the League. 
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Mr. Wittiam H. Youna, Troy, N.Y.—The Semi-Centennial Proceedings 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1874. 

Mr. Grorce W. Cuurr, New York.—An American Cent of 1802. 

Mrs. Henry P. Sturais, Boston.—Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
sixteen volumes, in full binding; thirty-six pamphlets; one heliotype; 
and the Programme of the American Centennial Celebration at 
Canton, China, July 4, 1876. 

Miss Saran E. Cuase, Worcester.—An Ancient Etruscan terra cotta 
head; and Levi Lincoln, Jr.’s 4th of July Oration at Brookfield, Mass. 
in 1807. 

JOsEPH Draper, M.D., Brattleboro’, Vt.—One book; and sixty-four 
pamphlets. 

J. B. S. Jackson, M.D., Boston.—The second Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Department of Parks, for the City of Boston. 
Rey. Epwin G. Apams, Templeton.—A Centennial Oration at Temple- 

ton, Mass., July 4th, 1876, by Charles Wellington Stone. 

Mr. W. H. Ross, Worcester.—A three dollar bill of Continental money. 

WILLIAM T. Bricuam, Esq., Boston. —Quelques Observations Chirurgi- 
cales; and Surgical Cases, with illustrations, both by Charles B. Brig- 
ham, M.D. 

ANDREW Mc F. Davis, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.— History of the Public 
School System in California. 

F. B. Perkins, Esq., Boston.—The Check List of Boston Local History. 

The AssisTaANT LiprariaN.—Thirty-four pamphlets; two engravings; 
and a collection of United States Centennial Exposition circulars and 
cards. ; » 

SaMvueEL Smiru, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester.—Worcester City Docu- 
uments, 1876; and Massachusetts Laws and Resolves, 1876. 

Messrs. Putnam & Davis, Worcester.—One hundred pamphlets. 

Mr. P. D. Ricuarps, Boston.—Six books, and eighty pamphlets, gath- 
ered for the Society at the United States Centennial Exposition. 

ABRAHAM FirtH, Esq., Boston.—Hon. R. C. Winthrop’s Oration, July 
4th, 1876; the Sewerage of Boston, 1876; and the Second Report of 
the Boston Park Commissioners. ’ 

JOHN W. BIGELOW, Esq., New York.—The Medical and Surgical History 
of the War of the Rebellion, Part First, in two volumes. 

Messrs. TyLer & SEAGRAVE, Worcester.—A fac-simile of the Massa- 
chusetts Spy of July 17, 1776, containing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Hon. J. M. Rusk, Viroqua, Wis.—The Speech of Hon. Henry W. Blair, 
on Free Schools. 


Rey. GrorGe ALLEN, Worcester.—One pamphlet. 
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Messrs. Gro. P. Rowett & Co., New York.—The Newspaper Advertiser 
for October, 1876. : 


Mr. Joun G. Smiru, Worcester.—Thirty pamphlets; and twenty prints. 


Tue Massacuuserts HisTroricaL Sociery.—Their Proceedings, 1875-76 ; 
and two pamphlets. 


Tut PENNSYLVANIA HisToricaL Socrery.—Buck’s Early Accounts of 
Petroleum in the United States. 


Tue CAaNApIAN InstiruTe.—Their Journal, Vol. XV., Nos. 1, 2 and 3.° 

Tue Society or ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDON.—Their Proceedings, second 
series, Vol. VI., No. 5. 

Tue Essex Instirutre.—Their Collections, Vol. XIII., Parts 2 and 3; 
and Bulletin, Vol. 8, Nos. 1, 2 and 6 12. 

Tue Royat Groarapuicat Socrery, London.—Their Journal, Vol. 45; 
and Proceedings, Vol. XX., Nos. 2 and 3. 





Tue AMERICAN PuiLosopHicaL Socinry.—Their Proceedings, No. 97. 

Tur PALEOGRAPHICAL Sociery, London.—Their Annual Reports for 
1875-76. 

THE CoBpEN CLUB, London.—The History of Free Trade in Tuscany. 

Tue Groraia HisroricaL Socrery.—Proceedings at the Dedication of 
Hodgson Hall, Savannah. 

Tue Liprary COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA.—List of accessions from 
January to July, 1876. 

Tue CrncinnaTi Socrery or NaturAL History.—Their Proceedings, 
No. 1. 

Tue Roya Hisroricat Society, London.—List of officers and mem- 
bers for the year 1876. 

Tue AMERICAN AcADEMY oF ARTS AND Scrences.—Their Proceedings 
for 1875-76. 

Tur Marne Hisroricat Soctrery.—Their Collections, Vol. VII. 

Tur ACADEMY OF SCIENCE OF St. Louis.—Their Transactions, Vol. 
III. No. 3. 

La Sociftfi pes Eruprs Hisroriques, Paris.—Their Journal from 
September, 1875, to February, 1876. 

Tue Davenrort ACADEMY OF NaTurRAL ScreNcEes.—Their Proceedings, 
Vol. 1, 1867-1876. 

Tur New ENGLAND HistToric-GENEALOGICAL SocieTy.—Their Register, - 
as issued. / 

Tne AcApemy or NaturaL Scrmnces or PaITLADELputA.—Their Pro- 
ceedings, Part 3 of 1875, and Part 1 of 1876. 

Vererms Fir Kunst uNp ALTERTHUM IN ULM UND OBERSCHWABEN. 
Four Numbers of their Journal of 1876. 
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Tur Connecricut ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences.—Their Transac- 
tions, Vol. III, Part 1. 

La Société AMGRICAINE DE FRANcE.—An Account of the Society and 
its Publications. 

Tue Massacuuserts HorticutruraL Socrery.—Their Transactions, 
Part 1 for 1876. 

Tue Massacnuserts Mrpicat Socirery.—Their Medical Communica- 
tions, Vol. XII., No. 2. 

Tue Peasopy INstirure OF BALTIMorE.—The First and Ninth Annual 
Reports. 

Tue Worcester Counry HorricutturAL Socrery.—Their Report 
for 1876. 

Tur MassacuuseTts GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 
—Their Proceedings June 14, 1876. 

Tins CoNGREGATIONAL PuBLISHING Socrrery.—Memoirs of James H. 
and Edward M. Schneider. 

Tue AmericaAN Baptist MisstoNary Union. —Their Magazine, as 
issued. 


TuE CoMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION OF MEDFIELD.—Account of the Bi- 
Centennial Commemoration of the Burning of Medfield in 1676. 


Tur COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION OF LEICESTER.—Account of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration at Leicester, July 4, 1876. 

Tur TRUSTEES OF THE MassACHUSETTS GENERAL HosprraL.—Their 
Sixty-Second Annual Report. 


Tur YounGa Men’s CHrRIsTIAN ASSOCIATION OF WorcrESTER.—Three 
files of Newspapers; and five Pamphlets. 


Tur Boston Pusiic Lisrary.—The Twenty-Fourth Annual Report; 
and the Bulletin, as issued. 


Tue Crrizens’ EXCHANGE, Worcester.—Eight files of Newspapers. 

Tur Worcester County MrcHANICS ASSOCIATION.—Twenty-two files 
of Newspapers. 

Tur Boston ATHENZUM.—Catalogue of the Library, Vol. 2. 


Tur Starr Boarp oF HeaLttTH OF Massacuuserrs.—A Summary of 
their Seven Years’ Work. 


Tue Worcester Country Mustcat Assocration.—Their Nineteenth 
Annual Libretto for Concerts and Matinees. 


Tuer Free Pusiic Lisrary oF WorcesTer.— Fifty-six files of news- 
papers; and one hundred and eighteen pamphlets. 


Tur New Hampsuire State Lisrary.—The Annual Report for 1876. 


Tre Crry Liprary ASSOCIATION OF SPRINGFLIELD.—The Annual Report 
for 1876. 
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Tue CuicaGo Pusiic Lisrary.—The Fourth Annual Report. 

Sr. Louis MrercaNTILE Liprary ASSOCIATION.—The Supplement to 
their Classified Catalogue. 

Tur East St. Louts Pusiic Lisrary.—The Third Annual Report. 

Tur MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF New York.—The Fifty-fifth 
Annual Report. 

Tue Stare Liprary or Micu1can.—McCracken’s History of Michigan. 

Tur Onto State Liprary.—A Catalogue of the General Library, 1875. 

Tur BRAZILIAN CENTENNIAL COMMISSION AT PHILADELPHIA.—Four 
books, six pamphlets, and seven maps, relating to Brazil. 

Tue WORCESTER NATIONAL BAnK.—Three files of newspapers. 


Tur Unirep STATES BuREAU OF EpucaTIonN.—Public Libraries in the 
United States, their History, Condition and Management. 


Tue UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.—The Documents 
of the Second Session of the Forty-Third Congress, thirty-six vol- 
umes. 

Tur Unirep States Wak Derartment.—The Medical and Surgical 
History of the War of the Rebellion, Part Second, Surgical volume. 


THE UNrrep States ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, U. S. A.—Four volumes of 
Explorations and Surveys. 


Tur STATE OF On10.—The Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. 2. 

Tur Crry or Boston.—The Siege and Evacuation Memorial; and the 
Declaration of Independence, with Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Yate CoLtteGe.—Two College pamphlets. 

Mount Horyoke FeMALE SemMINaRy.—Two pamphlets relating to the 
School. 

Tur EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Liprary JouRNAL.—The Journal, Vol. 
1;-Noz 1: 


Tue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NumisMatics.—Their 
Journal, as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE MusicaL Review.—Their Review, as issued. 

Tue Proprierors or THE Nation.—Their paper, as issued. 

Tur Proprreror oF THE BAaRRH GazeTrE.—His paper, as issued. 

Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE FrrcuBurG SENTINEL.—Their paper, as issued. 

Tun Proprieror or THE AYER PuBLIC Sprrir.—His paper, as issued. 

THE PRroprierors OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY SPy.— 
Their papers, as issued. 

Tur Proprrerors or THE WorcESTER DarLy AND WEEKLY GAZETrE.— 

: Their papers, as issued. 

‘Tur Proprieror oF tag Worcester Darty Press.—His paper, as 

issued. 
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Report of the Treasurer, 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 
lowing semi annual Report, for the six months ending October 18, 1876. 


The Librarian’ s and General Fund, April 22, 1876, was $31,657.21 om 











Received from dividends and interest since, . 710.78 
32,367.99 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses, . . 816.75 
Present amount of the Fund, .....- ‘ $31,551.24 
The Collection and Research Fund, April 22, 1876, 
. WER Bstra Nes <= 'sr Ssh a etl bs ere ne, 10,004.86 
Received from dividends and interest since, 561.46 
, 16,566.32 
Paid for books and incidentals,. .... - 41.75 
Present amount of the Fund, ....... 16,524.57 


The Bookbinding Fund, April 22, 1876, was. . + - $8,666.82 
Received from dividends and interest since, 259.00 





8,925.82 
Paid for binding and part of Asst. Librarian’s 
MG ah a's joe asl bos «8 am 579.67 


- — 


Present amount of the Fund,-.... +++ | 8,346.15 





-The Publishing Fund, April 22, 1876, was... . - $8,217.00 
Received from dividends and interest since, 252.28 
a “sale of publications,..... + 85.50 


8,554.78 
Paid for printing of semi-annual report, . - 160.89 








Present. amount of the Fund,.. . ++ +++ 8,393.89 
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The Salisbury Building Fund, April 22, 1876, was . $12,992.14 














Received from dividends and interest since, 472.00 
Present amount of the Fund,....... 13,464.14 
The Isaac Davis Fund, April 22, 1876, was... . 1,081.29 
Received from dividends and interest since, 43.68 
Present amount of the Fund; ....... 1,124.97 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund, April 22, 1876, was. . $1,285.99 
Received from dividends and interest since, 22.68 
Presemt amount of the Fund,....... 1,308.67 
Total of the seven Funds, ... $80,713 63 
There is a balance, from the gift of Hon. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, for the purchase 
of local histories: 0f,.5 46. 9.6 +6 69.32 
. Total of all the fands in hands of 
LUG CEPCRSUTOT: «| «- 605.2 01 <a $80,782.95 
Cash on hand included in the foregoing statement, $1,112.95 
INVESTMENTS. 
The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stoke ios fs. «rl ocre) ota e a 6p nen eye 
Railroad: Stock... 0+ %- Gs. a ke <6) tee + Oe ene 
Railroad Bonds, oa. she etee Sea ew a, = eae! eee 
City and County Bonds, .9..5% «.%. ««« 500.00 
CaaD, cecwentaris Ma. vite Me itine Man wie wheelie tie ca Be 51.24 
— $31,551.24 
The Collection and Research Fund is invested in— 
Bank: ShoGky Ge cw «6 oh iste wa. e, 0 ei tet oy, Oy hee 
RallrogaStock,.c0c- sets uns oes We ewe 1,800.00 x 
Railrodd Bonds, 25.2. « «sles, © wen fe Oe 
United States Bonds... <6 ssger sconce tae 100.00 
Casi, sets igo os eee BES D 6 Socal te Set ies ees 424.57 
——_—— $16 524.57 
The Bookbinding Fund is invested in— 
Bank Stock, ....«-+-s-e eos _ $5,300.00 


Railroad Bonds,...... 5 : 
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Railroad Bonds, .. 
Railroad Stock, . . 
City Bonds,.... 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in— 
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The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stock, ... 
Railroad Stock,. . 
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$2,100.00 
800.00 
1.870.00 

~ 8,500.00 
194.1 





$100.00 
400.00 
500.00 
50.00 
74.97 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


AT A, 
SPECIAL MEETING, HELD AT WORCESTER, 
MARCH 20, 1877, 


TO TAKE NOTICE OF THE DEATH OF THEIR ASSOCIATE, 


HON. EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D. 





WORCESTER: 
PRESS OF CHARLES HAMILTON, 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE, 
1877. 





PROCEEDINGS 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING, MARCII 20, 1877. 





AT a meeting of the American Antiquarian Society, 
held at Antiquarian Hall this day at ten o’clock A. 
M., the President stated the object of the meeting 
to be to pay a tribute of respect to the memory 
of the late Governor WASHBURN. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Isaac 
Dayis was appointed Secretary pro tempore, and 
took the oath of office. 

Mr. Sauispury, the President, thus addressed 
the Society : 


Brothers of the American Antiquarian Society: 


I «xynow that I have met your wishes and 
expectations in asking you to come together to 
exchange the sad thoughts which will be suggested 
by the intelligence that our honored and beloved 
associate, Hon. Emory Wasusurn, LI.D., the 
Secretary of. this Society for Domestic Corre- 
spondence, died at his residence in Cambridge on 
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the 18th inst., at the age of seventy-seven years, 
one month, and four days. He had reached the 
fiftieth year of his membership in this Society, and 
his name is the second on the roll of living mem- 
bers. For twenty-eight years he was a Councillor 
of this Society, and he held the office of the 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence for one year, 
and Secretary for Domestic Correspondence for 
ten years. The affectionate reverence that awaited 
him in this Society, and among the men of his time, 
was not that which “standeth in length of years,” 
nor yet alone in “a pure and unspotted life,” but 
still more in the unabated freshness and generosity 
of his services, that seemed to promise to be a 
perennial good. The history of this Society is 
marked by the frequent and earnest efforts of his 
influence and his pen; and you well remember the 
very interesting report for the Council, that he 
presented at the last meeting of the Society which, 
just now received from the press, will be read with 
a more tender interest. He was not a mere patron 
of history through the organization of this Society. 
He wrote valuable historical works of greater and 
less extent, marked with the copiousness and 
fidelity for which he was distinguished, that are 
so well. known that I should not be justified in 
detaining you, to set forth their peculiarities and 
merits. 


i i 
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As we meet in this hall to deplore the loss of 
our able associate, it is fit that we should consider 
first what he has done to promote the objects for 
which we come here. But we cannot forget that 
this is but one of many paths of useful effort that 
were made smoother by his industrious feet. Use- 
ful labor was his elixir of life, and it might truly 
be said of him to the last, 


“mobilitate viget, vires acquirit eundo.” 


The American Antiquarian Society is not a 
recluse institution, for it is deeply concerned in 
the movements of the living world that surrounds 
it, and in the agency of its members in connection 
therewith. But I will leave it to those more able 
to do justice to the theme, to speak of the public 
services of Mr. Washburn, as a Governor of the 
State, as a Justice of the Superior Court, and as 
a member of both branches of the State Legislature, 
to which he was repeatedly elected for important 
occasions. When his last sickness occurred, he was 
in attendance as the senior member of the House 
of Representatives and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the most laborious legal 
committee. He will be remembered as an able 
advocate, and a learned and copious instructor in 
legal principles and practice in his chair as a 
professor, and in his yolumes, which are the text- 


books of the profession. In all movements for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of society he 
was ready, conspicuous and earnest. 

Among his many and various efforts in further- 
ance of the education of the young, one that 
occurred in the vicinity of this hall is too im- 
portant to be disregarded at this time. Eleven 
years ago when John Boynton, Esq., and Hon. 
Ichabod Washburn, sought to devise a system to 
give efficiency to their wealth in the establishment 
of the Worcester County Free Institute of Indus- 
trial Science— the first and the only school in our 
country for the combined objects of the higher 
scientific culture and various merchantable shop- 
work— Mr. Emory Washburn, and another member 
of this Society, Rev. Dr. Sweetser, were the trusted 
advisers in the general plan and all the details of 
the enterprise. So much of success as has been 
obtained, must be credited to the wisdom of the 
inception. 

A sense of religious obligation and of social duty 
was apparent in the character of our lamented 
brother, and therefore he was trusted; and his 
labors had a power beyond their own strength, in the 
sympathy with which he engaged the co-operation 
of others. His genial disposition gained the good 
will of many, who could not know, as we do, the 
value of his friendship. Friendship would lead me 
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‘personally back to happy boyhood on Leicester 
Hill, to the earnest and satisfactory associations of 
manhood, and to the agreeable and more confiden- 
tial intercourse of age, but I will not follow now. 
These are sacred recesses of memory that should 
not be unveiled to the public eye. I will attempt 
nothing more than a brief performance of an official 
duty. 


Mr. Haven, the Librarian, offered a series of 
Resolutions, and said:— 


Mr. President : 


Tue relation of Ex-Governor Washburn to this 
Society was in some respects special and peculiar. 
It may be said to have been a portion of his educa- 
tion—an element of his intellectual development 
and culture. He began at the age of twenty-five 
to write the history of his native town, and 
belonged to that cluster of bright and earnest 
young men who established and sustained the 
Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal, and 
who became the working members, the juniores 
ad labores, of this institution. Of these fellow- 
workers in that able historical publication, when I 
came to Worcester, in 1838, Isaac Goodwin and 
Christopher C. Baldwin were dead, Joseph Willard 
‘had removed from Lancaster to Boston, . William 
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Lincoln and Emory Washburn only remained — the 
one almost wholly literary in his tastes and pur- 
suits, the other uniting an assiduous devotion to the 
law with as much attention to literature and history 
as professional duties would permit. While a resi- 
dent in Worcester Mr. Washburn was always among 
the most active of the officers of the Society, and 
retained his interest when absence interfered with 
that degree of personal attention to its operations 
which it was his pleasure to afford. We find him, 
at the close of an honored and useful life, still an 
officer of the institution, the last to prepare the 
report of the Council to the Society, and, with a 
single exception, the oldest surviving member. 
These are some of the ties which have bound him 
to the Society, and that bind the Society to him, 
and almost entitle us to the place of kindred among 
the mourners at his grave. I beg to offer for con- 
sideration the following resolutions :— 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, — That by the death of Ex-Govyernor 
‘Washburn the American Antiquarian Society are 
called to lament the loss of an honored member 
and officer, endeared by intimate and genial inter- 
course through many years, a man of mark in the 
community, who has discharged important political 
and professional duties and held high positions of 
public dignity and trust. 
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Resolved, — That while we record our respect 
for his ability and unwearied devotion of time and 
strength to all -his responsibilities, of whatever 
nature, we desire particularly to recognize _his 
early love of antiquarian research, manifested in 
his valuable contributions to general and local his- 
tory, and never wholly lost amid the distractions of 


a busy life. 


Resolved, — Yhat our lamented associate not only 
won distinction as a learned teacher and patriotic 
administrator of the laws, but set a striking 
éxample of eminent integrity and moral worth in 
all the relations of life. 


Resolved, — That the Society will attend the 
funeral of their late associate in a body. 


Resolved, — That these resolutions be communi- 
cated by the Secretary to the family of Governor 
Washburn, with an assurance of profound sympa- 
thy with them in their great bereavement. 


Remarks by Ex-Governor Bullock. 


Mr. President Z 


No one could have been more painfully surprised 
than I was, on my return last evening after a few 
days’ absence, by the unexpected tidings of the 
death of our honored and venerable associate. 
Indeed, I hardly know what to say, or how to 
say anything, in the confusion of the moment, 
under the limitations which the emotions place 

; 2 
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upon every capacity of reflection. Although Goy- 
ernor Washburn was almost the senior living 
member of our Society, himself born at the open- 
ing of the century, yet he was up to the last seen 
by all of us so fully in the enjoyment of the 
same mental and physical elasticity, which marked 
his life thirty years back, that I am quite sure 
we still associated him with thoughts of youth. 
The ever advancing revolutions of the calendar 
appeared to cast their shadow lightly over him and 
never to cast a chill over the vigor of his prime. I 
scarcely know of what other past associate mem- 
ber, unless we except the late Governor Lincoln, 
we bear about with us recollections so vivid with 
the picture of youthfulness borne in unimpaired 
outlines to the extreme verge of years. And now 
that he has been called from us, it is pleasing to 
reflect that no interval separated his life from ours 
until that life expired. In the studies and con- 
templations to which this Hall gives encouragement 
and dignity, he was never wanting. We may to- 
day well count it a memorial, alike honorable to 
him and gratifying to us, that only within the past 
few days we have had circulated among us the 
October Proceedings of this Society, which bear, 
as their characteristic, the able and forcibly written 
paper prepared by him,—his last contribution to 
us and to the whole public,— his parting legacy, 
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so to speak, of a noble centennial lesson, the fruit 
of his large attainments and ripened thought, the 
memorial alike of the character which he formed 
for himself in the early years of the century and 
of the instructions he would impart at the end of 
his share in it. 

It would be impossible, as well as out of place 
that we should now review at large his lengthened 
career. He lived the life of a lawyer. The law is 
a stern mistress, but somehow he found time and 
opportunity to do much in a great many of the 
other relations of society. We have had few so 
conspicuous examples of a man equally steady, 
whether in his active or contemplative periods, to 
his profession, and at the same time giving to many 
and miscellaneous fields of science the benefits of 
as broad culture and unlimited industry as_ he 
bestowed upon his profession. As lawyer and 
magistrate, as scholar and man of affairs, as one 
tasteful in the finer esthetics, and ready to plod till 
midnight, whether to help a client or a town or 
church, as one ready for a grave responsibility or 
for a light social occasion, always and everywhere 
not merely welcome but sought for, he is now in 
the mind’s eye of thousands here and oyer the 
State, as they have seen him for ten or twenty or 
forty years, never changing, never tiring, never 
falling short of honorable degree and often rising 
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among the highest degrees of excellence. He had 
an instinct which prompted him to be true and 
faithful in all the miscellaneous duties of citizen- 
ship. 

He will long be remembered by the people of 
Worcester, and I dare say by the people of Cam- 
bridge, quite as well for his life as a townsman as 
for higher or more distinguished relations of public 
trust. But amid all that was miscellaneous in his 
tastes and habits he especially proved his fealty to 
his profession and letters. In this particular he 
was an eminent exemplar for all educated men. 
Among the varied calls which social life made upon 
him he never forgot his profession, among the 
wearing duties of his profession he never turned 
away from letters. He illustrated these gentle 
pursuits in the closing part of his old age and made 
them as attractive and delightful as ever Cicero 
could describe them. Antiquarian Hall, the rooms 
of the Historical Society, many an institution of 
learning, all the Normal Schools of the State, the 
readers of his books at the bar and in the circle of 
laymen, all his old friends and associates, every 
one of us who had a student’s table in his office, 
will ever be a witness of his fidelity to literature. 

He was good and true for his country. He was 
a cheerful and unostentatious patriot. He was not 
blind and deaf as a partisan. I have known him 
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intimately in this respect, as have many of you, for 
more than the term of a generation of men, and I 
remember with delight that he was never narrow in 
his views or hot in his spirit. He usually acted with 
a party, but not as the slave of a party. He believed, 
as we all have to believe, in parties; he thought with 
an English writer that parties have to be maintained 
like coin with some considerable alloy of the baser 
metals, and he always sought to keep down the 
proportion of the alloy. He was not easily thrown 
out of his proprieties by political gusts, but was 
steady and equable. He was amiable in that as in 
all other things. 


- “A patriot’s steady course he steered, 
Midst faction’s wildest storms unmoved ; 
By all who knew his mind, revered,— 
By all who knew his heart, beloved.” 


A person more simple and well grounded in his 
convictions of duty to the State could nowhere be 
found. It happened to me to be a witness of one 
instance of this kind during the late war, when I 
saw him bearing the musket of a private in a home 
company escorting the returned body of a dead 
soldier from the Boston and Albany Railroad sta- 
tion in Boston out to Cambridge. This impressive 
act, the return of a retired chief magistrate to the 
discharge of the simplest and yet grandest of 
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duties of the individual citizen, induced me to 
inquire of him about it,—and he told me he had 
done this same thing several times with the greatest 
pleasure, sometimes in the night, and over a long 
march as we all of us know. He was then con- 
siderably beyond sixty years of age. 

Of course the moral characteristics of this kind 
of a man must be of the highest order. It was the 
moral strength of his character which was _ his 
higher force and power. When I first came to this 
city and into his office, Goy. Washburn was in the 
full measure of his professional success. Hvery 
litigant seemed his client. In court time he 
nervously swung his green bag through the whole 
day, from one jury over to the other jury. I saw 
that he got quite his share of cases, but I noticed 
that his leading competitors were clearer in state- 
ment, more incisive in their argument. Governor 
Washburn was never a rhetorician. I perceived, 
however, that there was a moral power of confi- 
dence behind him which was equal to the. power of 
eloquence. He left many of his sentences incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory to the cultivated ear; but 
the ear is only one of the approaches to the confi- 
dence of men, and Goy. Washburn had other 
accesses to their hearts. They believed in his 
honesty as a man, and very naturally spread the 
shadow of their belief in the man widely over the 
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character of the advocate. His great source of 


influence over juries was the kindliness, the genu- 


ineness, of his nature. And secondary to this 


quality in its higher development, there were other 
and what would by some persons be called inferior 
developments of the same nature. Underneath the 
ribs of this dry matter of fact addresser of juries, 
were moral susceptibilities which are found only in 
the best strung natures. He had a soul alive to 
music, alive to the sentiment of poetry. 

Few men of our day have died under such 
universalities of friendship as Goy. Washburn. 
We know that he left behind him hosts of friends; 
we do not know, we do not believe, that he left 
behind him one enemy. This is one of the highest 
tributes possible to be paid to humanity. A French 
writer has.said, that the highest life is to live so 
that, in ceasing to live, one does not cease to be 
loved. Our departed brother and associate has so 
lived that he cannot cease to be loved by those of 
us who knew him and who survive him. We shall 
love him for the scholar, the patriot, the man he 
was, because he illustrated the higher forms of our 
common humanity, of genuineness, of sincerity, of 


- moral earnestness and devotion; because he bore 


with us a common allegiance to the brotherhood of 
his profession and the brotherhood of letters; be- 
cause he neyer failed in his devotion and kindness 
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to the lot of all the human race; because he irradi- 
ated the daily duties of life with that taste and 
sentiment which soften them and make them easier 
and sweeter. We shall reyere the memory of him 
who through a long life has been one of our most 
familiar, most trustworthy, most respected and 
most esteemed associates. 


Hon. Isaac Dayis said:— 


He could cheerfully endorse the resolutions 
offered. His acquaintance with Goy. Washburn 
dated back sixty years. He first knew him when 
he boarded with his mother in Leicester. He had 
been connected with him in cases before the Courts, 
and although they disagreed upon points at issue, 
and sometimes in political life, still he could say 
that neyer an unkind word passed between them. 
Goy. Washburn was always kind and genial, and 
he neyer heard a man speak unkindly of him. 

He referred to an incident in the early life of 
Ex-Governor Washburn, which contributed much 
to his fund of local historical information—it being 
a journey on foot, with a fellow-student, from 
Boston to Montreal, on the route through the 
wilderness and along the line of march of the 
army of the French and Indian war. 
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Hon. P. Emory Aldrich said : — 


He had not so much acquaintance with Judge 
Washburn as some other members and could not 
speak of him as well as those who had known him 
longer. He knew him chiefly as a judge on the 
bench, and as a writer. As a writer he has laid the 
bar under great obligations. In the preparation 
of his works he never left anything for any one 
else to do. In all his works the authorities which 
he cited were each and eyery one _ personally 
examined by himself, and not by a student, and 
they could be relied upon. In closing, he said he 


was very glad to add his testimony to the truth- 


fulness, as far as he knew it, of all that has been 
said of the character and life of the deceased. 


Hon. Peter C. Bacon,— 


Spoke with a great deal of emotion. He most 
heartily endorsed what had been said. The remarks 
of Governor Bullock are, he said, an admirable 
description of the character of the man. It was not 
so much what he said before a jury which had such 
great weight, it was the force of character which 
was behind the man. It was the knowledge that 
he made the most of the evidence which he had, 
and that he did not manufacture it. I can not let 
this opportunity pass without bearing: my testimony 
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of my love and affection for the man. You all 
know the cordial greeting which he gaye. In 
literature it is impossible for any man who has 
not been in the harness to write such books as 
those prepared by Goyernor Washburn. They 
are American books prepared by an American 
lawyer, and will remain the text-books from an 


American standpoint. 


Hon. Henry Chapin said :-— 


He should not speak of the deceased as a lawyer, 
a judge, nor a governor, but as a friend. ‘To show | 
the character of the man, he read a letter written in 
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the inner feeling of the man” that he had always 





a letter which the Judge said “so expressed 


kept it. Goyernor Washburn never forsook a 
friend and never lost one. 


The Resolutions were then unanimously adopted, 
and on motion of Mr. Paine they were referred, with 
the remarks, to the Committee on Publication. 


The meeting then dissolved. 


ISAAC DAVIS, 


Secretary pro tempore. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 25, 1877, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, BOSTON. 


The President, Hon. StrpHen Sarispury, in the chair. 

The records of the Annual Meeting, and of the Special 
Meeting held March 20, were read and approved. 

Col. Joun D. Wasneurn read the report of the Council. 

Samurt F. Haven, Esq., Librarian, and Narwanren 
Pare, Esq., Treasurer, read their semi-annual reports. 

The above reports were, on motion of Hon. Brensamin F. 
Tuomas, LL.D., referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Mr. Haven read a paper prepared by Dr. J. R. Far- 
quharson, of Davenport, Iowa, on certain inscribed stone 
. tablets discovered in a mound near that place (by Rev. J. 
Gass). The paper was accompanied by full sized photo- 
graphs of the tablets, and drawings, showing their position 
and the remains with which they were associated in the 
mound. 

Srepnen Sauispury, Jr., Esq., presented an account of 
the discovery of a remarkable ancient statue in Yucatan, 
and gave an interesting résumé of the antiquities of that 
country derived, in part, from personal observation. He 


also exhibited a series of photographs of the statue in 
2 


6 


various stages of exhumation, and bas reliefs from the 
_ building under which it was found. 
Col. A. H. Hoyr read a paper furnished by Prof. 


Borier, of Madison, Wisconsin, on the Copper Age of 


America. 

All the above papers were referred to the Committee of 
Publication, to be printed with the Proceedings. 

The presentation of reports and reading of the papers 


having occupied the whole of the time allotted for the — 


meeting, no opportunity was afforded for the customary 
discussions on the same and other topics which usually 
follow. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary, — 





~ 
- 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tre Council of the American Antiquarian Society respect- 
fully present their semi-annual report. To the reports of 
the Librarian and Treasurer, which form a part of the gen- 
eral report of the Council, reference is made for a full state- 
ment of the condition of the library, and the funds in the 
possession of the society. The increase in the number of vol- 
umes is gratifying as an evidence that the unfavorable finan- 
cial condition of the country, which prevents the undertaking 
of new business enterprises and checks the growth of old, 
has less effect upon enterprises of that higher character and 
purpose of which this society is a representative. Our 
library grows; its use increases. It is more and more 
consulted, not only by our own members, but by general 
students of history, and especially by the student of Ameri- 
can and New England history, to illustrate which its collec: 
tions are peculiarly adapted. And the Council again call 
attention to the fact that the treasures of our library are at 
the service of all seekers after historic truth, and that they 
are at all times welcome, whether connected with this or any 
other of the so-called learned societies, to consult them 
freely, and without restraint. It was not the intention of 
the founder of this society, nor has it been that of any of 
those to whose care these valuable aids to study and research 
have been confided, to hide them under a bushel, or keep 
them out of the constant service of mankind. 

It is proper that the Council should add also, that the in- 
vested funds of the society are in a sound and healthy con- 
dition. Few of its securities have been reduced materially 
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in value by the peculiar stress to which all investments have 
been subjected during the past three or four years, and as a 
whole the market value of the society’s investments is 
greater at the present time than their valuation on the books 
of the Treasurer. 

At the Annual Meeting of the society in 1876, it was 
voted that in their opinion it is desirable that the 
building be enlarged as proposed in the Report of the 
Council, and that that portion of the report. be referred to 
the Council with authority to act. Under this authority the 
Council have proceeded to adopt plans for an enlargement 
presented by Stephen C. Earle, Esq., architect, which are 
substantially the same exhibited at the Annual Meeting. 
They have contracted for bnilding and completing the 
same with Messrs. Norcross Brothers, who were the lowest 
bidders for the work, and are citizens of Worcester, 
and men of substantial character and high reputation 
as contractors and builders. The preliminary excavations 
have already been made, and the laying of foundations 
is now going on. The addition to the present building is, 
by the contract, to be covered in by August, and the entire 
work completed by the first of January next. There is no 
reason to doubt that the whole will be completed within the 
amount of the fund which the society has at its disposal 
for this purpose. While formal congratulations may pro- 
perly be postponed till these expectations shall have actually 
become accomplished facts, it is difficult for those who have 
felt the pressure of this great want to refrain from an 
expression of grateful satisfaction that the end is assured 
and so nearly attained. With this addition, it is reasonable 
to believe that the treasures of the society can be stored 
conveniently and accessibly for examination, till the end of 
the present century, beyond which period it is not necessary 
now to look. 

The Honorable Emory Washburn, LL.D., died at his resi- 
dence in Cambridge, on the 18th day of March, 1877, at the 


| 
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ripe age of seventy-seven years. Throughout the winter, and 
up to the moment when he was prostrated by the attack of 
disease which proved fatal three weeks later, he had been en- 
gaged in constant and laborious service in the popular branch 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. That body looked to him 
as a faithful adviser, whose learning and wisdom were united 
to ap energy and industry which have found few parallels in 
the lives of public men in this country. The utterances on 
the floor of the House in commemoration of his life and 
services were heartfelt and impressive. Senior in age and 
membership, having served in the same body half a century 
before, with his natural force in no material degree abated, 
he had won the first place in the affections of his associates. 
Sole survivor of the Legislature of 1826, he joined in the 
labors and debates of that of 1877 with a fresh and manly 
vigor, and his last service there was in earnest and effective 
advocacy of an important measure of public charity. A 
clear intelligence, a warm and cordial greeting, a kind and 


- sympathetic heart, an ambition to be and to do all that is 


excellent,—these are the traits and characteristics which his 
latest associates in public life recognized in him, and on 
which they dwell in tender and affectionate remembrance. 

He was born in Leicester, Massachusetts, on the 14th of 
February, 1800. He entered Dartmouth College in 1813, 
and there spent two years, but finished his course at Wil- 
liams College, where he was graduated in 1817. In 1821, 
having completed his legal studies, he was admitted to the 
bar at Lenox. He returned to his native town, and there 
practiced his profession with good promise of success, and 
represented Leicester in the Legislature for two terms, in 
the years 1826 and 1827. In 1828 he removed to Worces- 
ter, then a town of four thousand inhabitants. 

In 1831 he formed a partnership in practice with Gover- 
nor Davis, a pleasant and cordial friendship with whom he 
maintained till the death of that upright and eminent man. 
In 1841 and 1842 he served as a senator from Worcester 
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County under a system of distribution which resulted in 
the selection of abler men for that’ position than are 
usually brought forward under the present District system. 
In 1844 he was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, but his habit of mind was better adapted to 
and found freer scope in the contests of the bar, and he 
resigned his position on the bench in 1847. In 1853 he 
found it necessary to seek relaxation and refreshment from 
professional labor in-a visit to Europe. Returning to Massa- 
chusetts in the autumn of that year, he was chosen Governor 
of the Commonwealth. His administration was worthy of 
the honorable name and reputation he had acquired at the 
bar, but the great wave of Native-Americanism rolled over 
the State in 1854, and he was not re-elected. In 1855 he 
was appointed Lecturer at the Law School in Cambridge, 
and in 1856 was offered the Bussey Professorship of Law. 
The duties of that position he discharged with marked fidel- 
ity for twenty years, resigning it upon conviction, feeling 
that he should retire before any part of his capacity for use- 
fulness had been lost. Few professors have enjoyed in so 
full a measure the confidence and affection of the students 
of that renowned seat of learning. None have been more 
fortunate in the effort to inspire the young men of the bar 
with lofty ideas and pure purposes. It was not his power 
as a lecturer upon legal topics, though respectable, by which 
he exerted the greatest influence on the mind and future 
course of the student, but his private conversations, and 
advice based on long experience and practical wisdom 
derived from constant relations with the affairs of the world 
of business and jurisprudence, and an earnest, unaffected 
interest in the welfare and prospects of every young man 
to whom he stood in the relation of instructor and adviser. 
Especially to those students who came from a distance and 
were strangers to the general social life of the community, 
he was a companion and friend. 

The active occupations of his life did not prevent him 
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from attempting and accomplishing some important works 
of historical and professional importance. His “ Sketches 
of the Judicial History of Massachusetts,” though unsue 
cessful pecuniarily, was a work of real merit, as advancing 
time makes more and more apparent. He also published 
a “History of Leicester Acadamy.” His “History of 
Leicester,” is a valuable and satisfactory contribution to 
that important branch of learning. His ‘ Law of Ease- 
ments and Servitudes” was well received by the profes- 
sion, while his “ Law of Real Property ” 
ranked among the great successes of authorship, as a text- 
book of permanent value, cited with invariable respect by 
the bench and bar throughout the country. His contribu- 
tions to the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and of our own,—of one of which he was a Vice- 
President and of the other a Councillor,—have been 
numerous and valuable. He was the President of the 
Massachusetts School for Idiots and Feeble Minded Youth, 
a noble charity, in which his interest was unfailing. He 
was an active or honorary member of several learned socie- 
ties besides those named above, and of many other active 
charities, both public and private. 

The Reverend Andrew Bigelow, D.D., the eldest mem- 
ber of this society, died at his residence in Boston, on the 
first day of April, 1877. Although his life had been 
passed in less conspicuous positions than those in which 
Governor Washburn was placed, he was yet well known in 
literary and philanthropic circles, and has left behind him a 
record of honorable usefulness. i 

He was born in Groton, Massachusetts, on the 7th of 
May, 1795, and was the eldest son of the Hon. Timothy 
Bigelow, a distinguished member of the bar of Massachu- 
setts, for more than twenty years a member of the Legis- 
lature, and for eleven years the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 

Dr. Bigelow entered Harvard College in 1810, and 


is entitled to be 
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graduated in 1814 with high honors, in a class of which 
James Walker and William H. Prescott were members. He 
entered upon the study of the law, but a domestic affliction 
turned his thoughts in another direction, and he resolved 
to study for the ministry. He became a student at the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, and in 1817 visited Europe 
for the purpose of continuing his theological studies. He 
was for a year connected with the Edinburgh University in 
the department of Divinity. A book written by him at 
about this time entitled “Leaves from a Journal in North 
Britain and Ireland,” was received with marked favor. 
Published in Boston, in 1821, it was republished in 
London and Edinburgh, and is said to have met with an 
extensive sale.* 

Dr. Bigelow’s life after his return to his own country 
was one of constant scholarly industry. Apart from the 
ordinary studies of his profession, he was a laborious student 
of the Oriental languages, and acquired a good degree of 
familiarity with the Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian tongues, 
in addition to the knowledge of Hebrew common to the 
educated members of the clergy of that day. He held for 
a time the honorable office of Regent of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an office which no longer exists, but which in its 
day was important and by no means a sinecure. 

In 1820 he went to Eastport, Maine, where he took tem- 
porary charge of a new parish. He was afterwards settled 
over the Congregational Society in Medford, a ministry 
which continned for three years, and which he resigned 





* The European Magazine said of it, ““We have read these sketches with 
great and increasing pleasure, and we know of few works of a similar character 
executed in a happier manner. The style is original, chaste, and classical, and 
the manner lively, buoyant, and what some critics would call refreshing. His 
excursion from Edinburgh to London will bear to be read over and over again 
with renewed pleasure and delight. So will also his tour to Loch Katrine and 
the Grampians; his visit to the grave of Col. Gardiner, his pilgrimage to 
Melrose and Dryburgh Abbey, but particularly his Day in Lorn. The latter 
is exquisitely romantic, and whoever can read it without pleasure, can never 
hope to derive pleasure from works of a descriptive and romantic character.” 
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partly from failing health, but mainly, perhaps, from a 
desire to visit some of the Oriental countries, in the lan- 
guage and literature of which he was so well versed. This 
journey was undertaken in 1827, a year in which the war 
between Turkey and Egypt made a visit to those countries 
or their immediate neighborhood inconvenient if not dan- 
gerous. The main purpose of his journey failed therefore, 
but the results of his observations, as far as they extended, 
were afterwards set forth in a volume entitled “ Travels in 
Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of Gibraltar,” which he 
published in 1831. The historian, Prescott, in a note in his 
Philip IT., speaks of this book as “a work full of instruction, 
in which the writer, allowing himself a wider range than 
‘that of the fashionable tourist, takes a comprehensive survey 
of the resources of the countries he has visited, while he 
criticizes their present condition by an enlightened compari- 
son with the past.” . 

In 1828 he was called to the charge of the Unitarian 
Society in Washington, where his ministrations were accept- 
able, but where he was unable to make a permanent home. 
In 1833 he was settled over the Unitarian Society in Taun- 
ton, where he served acceptably for ten years. It must 
always be a subject of regret, that the abundant materials 
he gathered while there for a History of Taunton, were 
destroyed by fire, and the work necessarily abandoned. 

Resigning the parish in Tanuton in 1843, he became the 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in South Danvers, where he 
remained till 1845, receiving in 1844 the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Haryard University. 

' And yet, though the thirty years since his graduation had 
thus been marked by constant activity and industry, the real 
work of his life was now to begin. Remembered as an 
accomplished scholar, a faithful minister and an agreeable 
writer, he is best remembered as an earnest, self denying 
missionary among the poor and destitute of Boston. To 
this work he devoted thirty years, beginning in the prime of 

3 vs 
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manhood and ending only when his life had long passed the 
prescribed limit of human days. And, while thus removed m 
his sphere of duty from the opportunities for distinction 
and honor which public life affords, he earned at least these 
two rewards,—the gratitude of thousands to whom his minis- 
trations brought relief, and cheer and consolation, and the 
honest self-approval which, ontweighing the applause of the 
multitude, is a rich and abiding recompense. 

The remark of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, that “he 
knew a very wise man who believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who should 


” is familiar to all students of 


make the laws of a nation, 
English literature. “To whom in this remark, sometimes 
erroneously ascribed to the Earl of Chatham, Fletcher 
refers, is unknown. If, however, it may be allowed to the 
student of to-day to apply it to any one of the contempo- 
raries of Fletcher, it may well be applied to Edward John- 
son, the author of the “ Wonder-Working Providence of 
Sion’s Savior in New England.” Himself intimately asso- 
ciated with the original enactment of many of the Colonial 
laws, a member of the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Colony for a term of nearly thirty years, longer than per- 
haps any other of the men of 1630, if not longer than any 
law maker in the Colony, Province or Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, he yet seemed to believe above all things in 
the power of poetry to illustrate all the incidents and pass- 
ing events of colonial history, and invoked its aid on the 
smallest provocation, to exemplify the transactions of town 
meetings, or commemorate the death and services of minis- 
ters, statesmen and magistrates. In the edition of the 
“ Wonder-Working Providence,” published a few years 
since by the accomplished William F. Poole, Esq., the 
editor, in his introduction, alludes to this disposition of 
Johnson, in terms which perhaps hardly do justice to his 
attempt in verse “to keepe in memory the Names of such 
worthies as Christ made strong for himselfe in this unwonted 
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worke of his.” 


Mr. Poole says of his poetry, * It is shock- 
ing beyond description. It is of a character which neither 
gods nor men ean abide.” 

The conjecture of our learned associate, Mr. Haven, that 
Johnson had read Barnaby Googe, and from him obtained a 
model for the verses with which his book is so liberally 
interspersed, and that of Mr. Poole, that his idea of writing 
these verses came from a perusal of “Good News” seem 
neither of them necessarily well founded. Verses were, 
upon the whole, the fashion of that day in New England, 
and an interesting review might be written of the attempts 
at poetry made by the early colonial writers. 

It was in or about the year 1642 that Mrs. Anne Brad- 
street, “that Pattern and Patron of virtue, the truely pious, 
peerless and matchless Gentlewoman, right Panaretes, Mirror 
of her age, glory of her sex,” as John Norton, in his poetical 
funeral eulogy, terms her, wrote her “ Dialogue between 
Old England and New, concerning their present troubles.” 
Though not a writer whose productions in verse have a right 
to claim the unmixed admiration of posterity, she was a 
favorite in her day, and the publication of ber poems 
excited great interest in the colony. The friendly critics 
of her time, whose comments have come down to us, in the 
various editions of her poems, express themselves with 
warmer admiration than will probably be felt by her readers 
of later generations. She was fond of the quartette system of 
grouping subjects, and her leading poems in this volume are 
the ** Four Elements,” the “ Four Humors in Man’s Consti- 
tution” (Choler, Blood, Melancholy and Flegme), “The 
Four Ages of Man,” the “ Four Seasons of the Year,” the 
* Four Monarchies of the World” (Assyrian, Persian, Gre- 
cian and Romaine). The candid critic will confess that this 
last and longest poem is tiresome, yet he will not be found 
dissenting from the opinion of “ H. S.,” who says in his epi- 
gram published in the volume, 


“T’ve read your poem, Lady, and admire 
Your sex to such a pitch should ere aspire” 
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even thongh he cannot conscientiously add after the 
reading, 
‘Go on to write, continue to relate 
New Historyes of Monarchy and State, 
And what the Romans to their Poets gave, 
Be sure such honor and esteem you'll have.’* 

More widely known to his contemporaries and to pos- 
terity than Mrs. Bradstreet, yet as a poet, or rather versitier, 
as far less meritorious as more widely known was William 
Bradford, Governor of Plymouth Colony. His quaint met- 
rical production entitled “A descriptive and_ historical 
account of New England, in Verse” might, but for the 
respect we pay to the memory of the eminent early fathers, 
be classed among the specimens of doggerel. The pro- 
saic, though “meetered” descriptions of the soil and its pro- 
ducts contained in this poem cannot be read without a smile, 
when it is remembered that they were intended by the 
author in all seriousness : 

‘* All sorts of roots and herbs in garden grow, 
Parsnips, carrots, turnips or what you’ll sow, 


Onions, melons, cucumbers, radishes, 


Skirets, beets, coleworts and fair cabbages.” 
* * * 


‘*¢ Eat, O my friends (saith Christ) and drink freely, 
Here’s wine and milk and all sweet spicery, 
The honey and its comb is here to be had, 
I myself for you have this banquet made.” 


Governor Bradford had a tender feeling for his poetry, 
like that of the parent for a favorite child. Some of his 
verses he especially commended in his will. “In special I 
commend to you a little book with a black cover, wherein 
there is a word to Plymouth, a word to Boston, and a word 





* A very beautiful edition, of two hundred and fifty copies only, of the entire 
works of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, in prose and verse, edited by John Howard 
Ellis, the lamented son of our associate, Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, was 
published by Abraham E. Cutter, of Charlestown, in 1867. Three editions of 
her poems had before been printed; the first in London, in 1650; the second in 
Boston, in 1678; the third in Boston, in 1758. 

The only complete publication of her extant productions “in prose and 
verse” is that of Mr. Ellis, which is illustrated and annotated with much 
literary taste and scholarship. 
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to New England: with sundry useful verses.” Possibly he 
apprehended the time would come when Boston, growing 
populous and wealthy, would dominate the Common- 
wealth and exercise its power to the disadvantage of the 
other portions of the State, as even now, were we to judge 
by the occasional murmurs of legislators from the rural dis- 
tricts, it is tempted to do If such a time should come, let 
these “useful verses” to Boston be called to mind. 


« Thou now hast growne in wealth and store, 
Doe nat forget that thou wast poore, 
And lift not up thyselfe in pride, 

From truth and justice turne not aside. 
Remember thou a Cotton had, 

Which made the hearts of many glad; 
What he thee taught bear thou in minde, 
It’s hard another such to finde. 

A Winthrop once in thee was knowne 
Who unto thee was as a crowne, 

Such ornaments are very rare 

Yet thou enjoyed this blessed pair. 

But these are gone, their work is done, 
Their day is past, set is their sun 

Yet faithful Wilson still remains, 

And learned Norton doth take pains. 
Live ye in peace, I could say more, , 
Oppress ye not the weake and poore 
The trade is all in your own hand, 
Take heed ye doe not wrong the land, 
Lest he that hath lift you on high, 
Wheu, as the poore to him do cry 

Doe throw you downe from your high state, 
And make you low and desolate.” 


“Our Forefathers’ Song” of which the author is un- 
known but which was composed about the year of Johnson’s 
arrival in America, has a sprightliness of composition which 
inclines the reader to the impression that it could not have 
been written by him. Johnson is always serious—and lines 
like those of which the prelude is, 


‘“‘ New England’s annoyances you that would know them, 
Pray ponder these verses which briefly doth show them ;” 


and whose jingle is illustrated by the following : 


« If fresh meat be wanting, to fill up our dish, 
We have carrots and turnips as much as we wish; 
And is there a mind for a delicate dish 
We repair to the clam banks, and there we catch fish ;” 
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while they could not have been the production of the author 
of “ Wonder-Working Providence,” nor suggested to him a 
model to follow, yet are part of the colonial poetry, and 
show the disposition of another class of mind to marry its 
ideas to verse, if not “immortal” at least entertaining. 

Far more ambitious in style, and possessing much genuine 
classical merit, is Morell’s latin poem on New England. It 
is written in hexameters, of which the quantities will com- 
pare favorably with those of the English verse-makers -of 
the present day, and is not without the merit, especially in 
the more descriptive parts, of considerable poetic imagina- 
tion. It begins with a few introductory lines, which remind 
the reader a little of the opening lines of a great Epic 
poem. 


‘* Hactenus ignotam populus ego carmine primus 
Te nova, de yeteri cui contigit Anglia nomen, 
Aggredior trepidus pingui celebrare Minerva.” 


The verse labors in some portions, especially where the 
resources of the language are heavily taxed for a descriptive 
catalogue of the trees and animals of the new country, 
though the author struggles manfully. 

‘* Per placidi variae, pellique, gruesque palumbes 
Mergulus, et phasianus, anas, cignus Jovis, ales. 


Penelopesque, columbae, perdix, accipitresque 
Et Capitolii aves variae tum carne sapora.”— 


Morell came with Capt. Robert Gorges, in 1623, and on 
the return of Gorges to England, was left at Plymouth, 
where he passed a year in inquiring into the character and 
resources of the country. The idea of writing this poem 
may well be supposed to have been suggested to him by 
the “ poem of Stephen Parmenius of Buda, in celebration of 
the voyage of ‘the illustrious and valiant Knight, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, undertaken for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a colony to the New world.” The poem of Parmenius 
was published in 1585, and as Morell was a scholar, and 
interested in the subject, it is hardly possible he should not 
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have seen and read it. The critic of the present day would 
however probably award to Morell the merit of writing 
better latin verses than Parmenius. 

Thomas Hinckley, Governor of New Plymouth, wrote in 
the year 1680 a short poem on the death of Josiah Winslow, 
“the first Governor born in New England.” It is an 
earnest tribute of affectionate respect, but the “ epitaph” 
with which it concludes, shows that the standard of guber- 
natorial poetry had not greatly advanced since the time of 


Bradford. 


«* Winslow renowned in this dark cell doth lie 
His body’s here: his soul nor name did die. 
Great ornament and crown to the Colony 
Here born—most pleasant was his company. 
O Grave! thou must not him detain alway : 
Christ will him raise again at latter day.” 


It might be profitable, and perhaps entertaining, to cite 
other specimens of the poetry of the colonial period, but 
those quoted above, coming from such various and repre- 
sentative authors, illustrate the tendency of the men of that 
time, to give way to the passion for rhyme, and express their 
views metrically, whenever occasions arising in the colonial 
experience would seem to justify it. It is not surprising 
then, the genius of poetry being in the air, that a man like 
Johnson should court it on his own account, and not as the 
follower or imitator of any one predecessor or example. 

Moreover, in estimating the relative poetic powers of 
these men, and in justice to their memory, it is to be remem- 
bered that to the task of handling such subjects the strongest 
powers sometimes prove inadequate, and that even “holy 
Mr. Herbert” wrote lines no better than these: 


‘* Religion stands on tip-toe in our land 
Ready to pass to the American strand, 
Where height of malice and prodigious lusts, 
Impudent sinning, witchcrafts and distrusts 
The mark of future baue shall fill our cup 
Unto the brim and make our measure up.” 
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The same impulse which drove these writers into 
“meeter” and rhyme, may well have stimulated Johnson 
‘“‘et in celeres Iambos, Misit furentem.” Possibly the fact 
that “Good News’ was published and fell into his hands 
at a favorable moment may have had its influence, but the 
conclusion does not seem necessary that he patterned upon 
that work or that even the idea of writing verses was thus 
suggested to his mind. 

Sut with relation to his verses, and their merit, though it 
must be admitted that many of them are worse than in- 
different, yet to some the merit of ingenuity and occasional 
pvetic conception may be ascribed. We have read worse 
verses than these in the works of old authors whose names 
are honored in literature. 


**From silent night, true register of moans, 
From saddest soul, consumed in deepest sin, 
From heart quite rent with sighs and heavy groans, 
My wailing muse her woful work begins; 
And to the world brings tunes of sad lament 
Sounding naught else but sorrow’s sad relent. 


‘* Lord, stay thy hand, thy Jacob’s number’s small, 
Powre out thy wrath on Antichrist’s proud Thrones; 
Here thy poor flocks that on thee daily call, 

Bottle their tears, and pity their sad groans. 
Where shall we go Lord Christ ? we turn to Thee, 
Heal our backslidings, forward press shall we. 


‘*Not we, but all thy Saints the world throughout 
Shall on thee wait, thy wonders to behold; 
Thou King of Saints, the Lord in battel stout 
Increase thy armies many thousand fold— 

Oh, Nations all, his Anger seek to stay, 
That doth create him armies every day.” 


There is a pious tenderness in the following :— 


‘What courage was in Winthrope, it was thine, 
Shepheard’s sweet sermons from thy blessing came, 
; Our heavenly Hooper did thy grace refine, 
And godiy Burr received from thee his frame; 
Philips didst thou endue with Scripture light 
And Huet had his arguings strong and right.” 


Only in the last line does this stanza fall from a high 
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standard of excellence, and even this has a quaintness which 
lifts it above the commonplace. 

Some other citations might be made to show that John- 
son’s verses are not all beneath contempt, as Mr. Poole’s can- 
did but perhaps somewhat too sweeping expressions would 
imply. Yet it must be confessed that he has no great claim 
to a place among the poets, and that his title to remem- 
brance and respect among the students of early American 
history rests on other and firmer ground. Certainly it may 
be claimed that he wrote an important book on the early 
history of the Massachusetts Colony, “the most important 
that was printed during the first hundred years after the 
settlement,” that he was an adviser on whom his associates 
greatly relied for counsel and suggestion, that he had a 
leading place among the organizers of a colonial system 
which was the foundation of this Commonwealth, that his 
influence upon legislation was marked and constant, and 
that he deserves to be distinctly remembered not only by 
scholars, but by all those who have any familiarity with the 
early laws of the colony or the principles which entered 
into its plan of government. His native modesty forbade 
his asserting himself publicly, except in case of grave ne- 
cessity, yet he was a constant and potential influence in the 
councils of the colony till his death. And, as the Society 
have recently listened to an instructive and interesting 
review and analysis of the life and character of Endecott, 
their attention is now asked to a brief review of those of 
Johnson, and of his “ Wonder-Working Providence,” and 
some of the legislation in the enactment of which he ren- 
dered so important aid. The relation of the present system 
of legislative organization to that existing in his day may 
also be briefly alluded to, as illustrating the progress of free 
institutions and self government by the people from the 
early beginnings of charter organizations and privileges. As 
there are fewer questions of doubt in the case of Johnson 
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than in that of Endcecott, so may this review be briefer, 
perhaps also less discriminating and critical. 

But for the publication of the “ Wonder-Working Provi- 
dence,” the name of Johnson might be comparatively un- 
known, even among students. Yet the author of so valuable 
a work, written at that early day, must have been a man 
of strong intellectual quality, and we are led to look 
with interest for other traces of him in the history of the 
times in which he lived, and the transactions in which he 
must by virtue of that quality have had a share. 

The fact that his modesty or reserve of nature forbade 
the “ Wonder-Working Providence” to resemble in any 
degree an autobiography, renders it difficult to extract 
from it, except in the way of what may be termed internal 
evidence, anything which throws light on his early expe- 
rience, It is certain that he was born in 1599, and that he 
lived at Herne Hill, in the County of Kent, but who were 
his parents and what was their occupation is unknown, 
That he was a man possessed of moderate means is evident, 
from the testamentary disposition he made of his estate. 
That his occupation was the humble one of a joiner or car- 
penter is probably true. That he stated this to the agent 
of the “ Commission for Regulating Foreign Plantations” 
is certain, nor is there sound reason for doubting the truth 
of the statement. The rule of the Commission, alarmed at 
the tendency to emigration which was showing itself among 
men of character and local influence at that time, was that 
no one above the rank of mechanic or serving man should 
depart from the kingdom without the special leave of the 
Commission, and though some men of note did so depart 
without leave, by resorting to some deception in regard to 
their occupation, the facts that Johnson is not known to 
have had any other occupation, and that he brought up sons 
in the business of shipwright, together with what appears 
the general truthfulness of his character, tend strongly to 
show that his statement was correct. That he came in 
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1630, with Winthrop, is rendered almost certain by entries 
on the Colonial records of the name of Edward Johnson, 
but especially from the internal evidence of the chapters in 
the “ Wonder-Working Providence” which describe the 
voyage of the fleet, and the scenes at Southampton which 
preceded it. The critical reader of the 12th, 13th and 14th 
chapters, can hardly fail to conclude that the author was 
present among the scenes he describes, though he nowhere 
states the fact. This description of a rough sea and some of 
its physical consequences is probably the testimony of one 
who saw what he describes: “The billowes begin to grow 
lofty and rageing, and suddenly bringing them into the valley 
of death, covering them with the formidable floods, and 
dashing their bodies from side to side, hurling their unfixed 
goods from place to place at their unwonted workes. Many 
of these people amazed find such opposition in nature that 
her principles grow feeble and cannot digest her food, 
loathing all manner of meat, so that the vitall parts are 
hindered from codperating with the Soule in spiritual duties, 
in so much that Men, Women and Children are in a help- 
less condition for present, and now is the time if ever for 
recounting this service they have and are about to under- 
take for Christ.” 

He came then with Winthrop in 1630, without his house- 
hold however, and apparently without the definite purpose 
of sharing the labors and privations of those whose purpose 
it was to erect in the wilderness ‘a free temple for the 
worshipe of the Lord.” Except that he was admitted a 
freeman, the records fail to show that he identified himself 
with the interests of the Colony in any considerable degree. 
He appears to have led an active life as a trader of some 
sort, since Gov. Winthrop says he gave him a license to go 
forth trading. Dudley challenged this as an abuse of dis- 
cretion in the chief magistrate, inquiring by what authority 
he licensed Edward Johnson to “sit down at Merrimacke.” 
That he knew the Merrimack river well is obvious from 
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allusions in several chapters of his book. Its beauty, which 
he extols with various epithets of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, seems in his eyes to have been impaired by those 
physical peculiarities which are usually considered to be a 
river’s chief adornment, “a very goodly River to behold, were 
it not blockt up with some suddaine falls through the rocks.” 
The keen eye of the trader saw here hindrances to the free 
navigation of the stream, but could not discern with pro- 
phetic vision that those “suddaine falls” would be the 
sites of populous cities, and drive the myriad spindles of 
Lawrence and Lowell. 

Thus he came, not as a religious enthusiast, but animated 
by the spirit of adventure and trade. He made no mark 
upon the early records, and returned to England in 1631, and 
rejoined his family. Mr. Poole, in his introduction, indulges 
in a pleasant speculation on the subject of how the next five 
years were passed. The result and conclusion of them 
however, was that in 1636 he arrived again in this country, 
bringing his family with him, to make a permanent home 
here, and to codperate with zeal in the effort to build up 
a Puritan Commonwealth on these remote shores. The 
spirit of the adventurer and trader seems now to have left 
him. A nobler purpose animated him than to “sit down 
at Merrimacke,” nor is it difficult to imagine him applying to 
himself the language he ascribes to “him at Southampton” 
who exclaims, “I am now prest for the service of our Lord 
Christ to rebuild the most glorious edifice of Mount Sion 
in a wilderness.” 

It is not material to the present purpose to take up the 
life of Johnson in minute detail from the time of his 
arrival in 1636 till his death. Its general features are, 
perhaps, sufficiently well known, and the student who desires 
fuller detail will find his opportunity in Mr. Poole’s intro- 
duction, and in the references furnished in his notes. He 
reached no exalted position in the government of the 
colony, and yet it is difficult to overestimate the obligation 
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under which he laid it, by his earnest public service in fields 
which afforded greater opportunity for actual usefulness, 
than for the attainment of great nominal distinction among 
men. He was the moving spirit in the establishment of 
the town of Woburn. He was its town clerk from the 
organization of the town till his death, a period of some 
thirty years. In his records, though brief, will be found, in 
connection with the twenty-second chapter of the ‘‘ Wonder- 
Working Providence,” probably the best description of the 
manner in which a New England town and church was 
established. It is not too much to claim that the burden of 
the proper organization of his town and church rested 
mainly on his shoulders. He found the Antinomian con- 
troversy at its height on his arrival in the country. He 
sought a refuge from the stormy attack which Anne Hutch- 
inson and her partizans made upon the wall of Sion, and 
betook himself to the wilderness for meditation, “ where 
none but fenceless trees and echoing rocks make answer to 
his heart-easing mone.” Probably he did not enter into a 
full comprehension of the merits or even grounds of the 
new theology, but he stood on the ancient ways, and to 
the utmost of his ability, and with strenuous energy, 
opposed any encroachment on them. Well might his 
friends, who looked to him for strength and guidance in the 
formation of opinion on religious, as on other subjects, ex- 
claim in the language of that couplet of modern date, but 
ancient tone and expression, 


«When Satan blewe his Antinomian blast, 
We clong to Johnson as a steadfaste maste.” 


Edward Johnson is the representative of a class of men 
of whom New England institutions may be said to be pecu- 
liarly the creators. The theory of town government, self- 
government of local communities with meetings of all the 
people for the discussion of public measures, is peculiar to 
New England and to those portions of the country where 
New England ideas have chiefly penetrated. No one can 
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read the history of the American Revolution without being 
impressed with the inestimable value of the town organiza- 
tion as the base and foundation of national success. 
Through these organizations it was possible for Samuel 
Adams to array against the aggressions of the government 
of England, a power, moral in its inception, physical as the 
necessity for the exertion of physical power was developed, 
which the resources of that mighty empire strove to over- 
come in vain. Johnson, as the representative man of the 
town of Woburn, whose foundations he had been mainly 
instrumental in laying, clothed with its continual confidence 
and support, exerted an influence in the councils of the colo- 
ny, which ceased only with the termination of his life. It 
is difficult to realize, in these days of rotation in office, and 
amid the aspirations of almost every individual of the people 
for the dignity or emolument which oftice brings, that for 
thirty years this man should have been asked and allowed to 
hold the position of Town Clerk and Deputy to the General 
Court, and for about the whole period be one of the select- 
men and generally the chairman. And he presents a striking 
illustration of how much of influence in the General -Coun- 
cils is given a man who for a long period of time is relied on 
by his immediate neighbors for the execution of important 
public trusts, and clothed with their authority to represent 
them without specific instructions, but in the exercise of his 
own enlightened intelligence and conscience, and under the 
sanction of his official oath. Not less striking is the illustra- 
tion of how much of influence the local community acquires 
from its long representation by the same person, a fact so 
philosophical and reasonable that it is remarkable that, even 
in days of so eager individual ambitions as now obtain, its 
illustration in our public councils is so infrequent. John- 
son’s position as a legislator in the colony illustrates farther, 
that it is not an indispensable condition to influence in this 
department of government that a man shall have a regular 
professional training, nor even a liberal education, nor yet 
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any talent for public speaking, desirable as they are. There 
is no evidence that he possessed any of these, and yet it is 
probable that, by his instrumentality more than that of any 
other one man, the laws of the colony were set before the 
people intelligibly, so that the plainest yeoman and humblest 
freeman might know the exact requirement to which he 
could be held, and the penalty for its non-fulfilment. The 
great difficulty of accomplishing this end is familiar to 
the student of colonial history; the restless disquietude 
of the people under the summary and even capricious man- 
ner in which justice was administered in the colony in its 
earliest days; how the magistrates, fearing to forfeit the 
popular favor which might at any time be withdrawn, and 
that withdrawal cost them their positions, recognized the 
reasonableness of this disquietude, and encouraged the 
expectation of speedy remedy; how they kept the word of 
promise to the ear, but virtually broke it to the hope; how 
they appointed councillors of their own number to draw up 
a code, whose business seemed to be to find the difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing this, rather than to accomplish 
it; how Winthrop and Bellingham were (in the language of 
our day) made a Commission on the revision of the laws, 
in 1634; how in 1635 they, with Haynes and Dudley, were 
instructed “ to make a draft of such laws as they shall judge 
needful ;” how in 1636 they, with Vane, Collins, Peters and 
Shepard, were “entreated to make a draft of laws agreeable 
to the word of God;” how Cotton submitted his code in the 
autumn of 1636, drawn up on the pattern of “ Moses his 
Judicials;” how in 1637-8 the magistrates suggested the 
plan that the freemen of every town assemble and “ collect 
the heads of such necessary laws as may be suitable” to be 
reported to a committee who should make a compendious 
abridgment of the same; how after years more of delay, 
and more committees, more failures to report, and more 
donbts by the magistrates (for which Winthrop gives, it 
must be confessed, some reasonable grounds), the great 
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question was at last decided, and in the closing days of 1641 
the “ Liberties of the Massachusetts Collonie,” the first code 
of laws enacted in New England, was “ voted to stand in 
force.” 

It has sometimes been supposed that the dignified declara- 
tion which stands at the head of this code, was written by 
Johnson, because substantially the same paragraph occurs in 
the Preamble of the Woburn Town. Orders, adopted in 
1640, which appears upon the town records in Johnson’s 
hand-writing. There is little probability that this is correct ; 
it is even doubtful whether its authorship can be attributed 
to Ward, the “Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” who drew up 
the “ Liberties.” At all events, the fact that copies of the 
draft made by Ward were sent to many of the towns in 
1639, might well account for the appearance of the para- 
graph in the Woburn Town Orders, without the assumption 
that Jolmson furnished for the “ Liberties,” in this indirect 
manner, a sentence the composition of which would have 
done honor to a man of the highest education. As between 
the two, were there no outlying possibilities, it is far more 
probable that Johnson borrowed from Ward, than Ward 
from Johnson. 

Yet, as has been well observed, the “ Liberties” was more 
in the nature of a Bill of Rights than a full code of laws 
for the government of a people, and that people still restless 
under the large discretion left in the hands of the magis- 
trates, renewed the demand for more specific laws. The 
Colonial Records show how year after year their demands 
were put aside by a resort to the old system of appointing 
committees of the magistrates, who naturally, as before, 
preferred the amplification of their own dignity, to its limita- 
tion or abridgment. The scheme, of which the general 
advantage was apparently, though vaguely, admitted by all, 
was carried into effect by the urgent pressure and energetic 
service of the representatives of its people. And the 
Colonial Records show that, what could hardly have been 
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the result of accident or coincidence, when Jobnson was on 
the committee results were accomplished, and that in his 
absence nothing was done. Finally, the long-desired end 
was attained. The last committee for perfecting the laws 
was appointed on the 26th of May, 1647. Of this John- 
son, who had been left off from the preceding one which 
“through straits of time and other things interveaning ” 
accomplished nothing, was a member. They completed the 
work. It was put in press in the summer of 1648, and on 
October 27th, 1648 (Col. Ree. III., 144), an order was 
passed directing its sale and distribution. It was the first 
printed edition of the Laws of Massachusetts. Its printing 
and distribution among the people, seems more than to any 
other man to have been due to the persistent effort and 
energy of Johnson, whose pious satisfaction at this result 
is expressed in the 5th chapter of Book III. of ‘“ Wonder. 
Working Providence.” Thus this great principle was 
advocated and established. It would be interesting to pass 
in review the progress of legislation in the colony from this 
beginning ; the changes made in laws and in their spirit and 
purport; to show how, reverting to an earlier period than 
that of which we have just been speaking, the system of 
government changed from that of charter representation to 
popular representation, self-government by the people; and 
how the swine, so potential in directing the early destinies 
of the Roman empire, 


(“*Litoreis ingeus inventa sub ilicibus sus 
Triginta capitum foetus enixa jacebit”) 


was the indirect cause of the establishment of representa- 
tive government by the people; and again, as shown by 
Winthrop, of the establishment of two branches of the 
legislature. The limits of the present communication 
forbid this, and perhaps little could be added to the force of 
the statements made and views presented by Mr. Gray, in 


his article on the Early Laws of Massachusetts, contributed 
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to the collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1843. It is remarkable, however, that Mr. Gray should 
have failed to connect Johnson with the original publication 
of these laws. 

There is one practical question suggested by Johnson’s 
long tenure of the oftice of Deputy or Representative of 
Woburn in the General Court. How shall the Common- 
wealth command the services of her ablest men, or a con- 
siderable number of them, in the important relation of 
makers of her laws? What system of compensation can 
be adopted, which shall be adequate to procure the services 
of such men, which shall not also make the holding of this 
important office a pecuniary prize to be striven for by 
inferior persons, as a reward for party service, and on 
sordid considerations only? The system of the English 
House of Commons makes it impossible for any but men 
of fortune to hold this place, and men of capacity and 
integrity who cannot afford to give their services, are 
thus excluded. The present system of compensation, which 
makes the most inefficient services the equal in pecuniary 
desert of the most effective, is in derogation of the recog- 
nized principles of business and sound financial management. 
Shall the theory of honorable support only obtain? Shall 
each community pay its own representative what compensa- 
tion it pleases, and thus have the authority, if it will exercise 
it, to call the ablest talent to its service? And if so, shall 
not non-resident representation be permitted? It is not 
necessary to attempt a solution of any of these questions at 
the present moment. A glance however at this phase of 
Johnson’s relation to his community and of the colonial 
practice in this respect may be suggestive. 

Originally, the Deputies served the public, as do the 
members of the House of Commons, without charge to 
the treasury. In 1634-5 (Col. Rec. I., 142) it was orderéd 
that “the charges of dyett” be paid from the Treasury. In 
1636, “to ease the publick,” the charge for the board of 
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Deputies was transferred to the towns (Col. Ree. I., 183). 
This rule was changed within a few months (Col. Ree. L, 
187). In 1638 (Col. Rec. I, 228) the charge was again 
laid upon the towns, though the town was subjected to no 
other expense than for board and lodging. The amount of 
2° 64 wa’ allowed for the “ dyet and lodging of a deputy.” 

It is interesting in passing, to note the agreement made 
with Lieut. Phillips by the Deputies assembled in General 
Court in 1654, “that the Dep of the next Court of 
Election shall sit in the new Court Chamber & be dyeted 
w'" breakfast, dynner & supper, w™ wine & beere between 
meales, w" fire & beds, at the rate of three shillings per 
day, so many as take all their dyet as aforesaid at said 
house, but such as only dyne & not supp, to pay eighteen 
pence for their dynners with wyne & beere betwixt meales ; 
but by wine is intended a cupp each man at dynner & supp 
& no more.” This agreement Lieut. Phillips (who kept the 
“Shipp Taverne”) accepted, with this proviso, “that only 
such as had all their dyet there should have beere betweene 
meales & also upon extraordinary occasions he might have 
the use of the Great Court Chamber.” (Col. Rec. UL, 
352-3). 

This provision seems liberal, especially at a time when the 
successors of that General Court are about equally divided 
on the question whether the sale of “wine and beere” for 
purposes of a beverage to any person in the Commonwealth, 
shall not be made a crime, and subject the seller to the 
penalties of fine and imprisonment. 

The town of Woburn however, in view of the importance 
of Mr. Johnson’s services, in addition to the provisions for 
support, voted him a salary besides. The voting of this 
amount, though small even for that time, being sixpence 
per day, is sufficient to constitute a recognition of the 
principle which may yet be seriously considered in this 
Commonwealth, that communities may command the services 
of better representatives than would be obtainable under the 
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state law, by a rule of additional compensation in their 
discretion. ' 

The details of the life of Johnson, minor poet of the — 
Colony, earnest Puritan, wise and energetic legislator, 
faithful public officer, and honest historian, cannot be 
followed farther at the present time. He never fell from 
his high place in the regard of his townsmen and associates, 
and died on April 23, 1672. 


, For the Ooutieil. 





JOHN D. WASHBURN. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tuere have been added to the library, since the meeting of 
the society in October last, nine hundred and seventeen 
books, and five thousand five hundred and twenty-two pam- 
phlets. Of these, three hundred and five books, and fourteen 
hundred and twenty-nine pamphlets, were derived from 
exchanges. Other additions are ninety-six files of unbound 
newspapers, eleven photographs, twenty three lithographs, 
six maps, four manuscripts, and various Indian implements. 

A full list of accessions, with the names of persons, insti- 
tutions, ete., from which they were derived, accompanies 
this report. 

It appears from this that twenty-three members of the 
society have deposited publications of their own authorship. 
The familiar names of many habitual contributors will be 
seen connected with liberal gifts. Particular donations, in 
not a few instances, are noticeable for the numbers and 
variety they represent; and, in some cases, they are of much 
intrinsic value. The record is so full as to take the place of 
special description in this portion of the report; and is 
referred to for exemplification of the nature, extent, and 
sources, of progress, during the semi-annual period. 

Mr. Barton, the assistant librarian, has been indefatigable 
in his diligent attention to every department of use ; and has 
spared no pains or labor to render our exchanges product- 
ive of a substantial increase to the most important classes of 
collection. Local history, in all its forms and phases, is 
now a general subject of interest with almost all collectors, 
whether institutions or individuals. We have sought such 
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publications in exchange for the publications of our society, 
and for duplicates in our possession; we have purchased 
some with money from the Judge Thomas Fund; and we 
have received some large and handsomely printed volumes 
presented by their authors. Notable among the last are 
the full and elaborately illustrated history of Peterborough, 
N. H., by Dr. Albert Smith; the long desired history of 
Cambridge, Mass., by Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige, covering a 
field of historical investigation hardly second to any other 
in interest and importance ; and a peculiar historical atlas of 
Cortland County, New York, embellished with a profusion 
of views and portraits, presented by Dr. James H. Salisbury, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The collections in the literary and 
historical departments will compare favorably with those of 
previous periods. Many memorials of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition have been received from various sources. <A large 
number of U. 8. documents, and other desirable publica- 
tions, have been contributed by Hon. George F. Hoar, of 
the U.S, Senate. Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain, of 
South Carolina, has presented the documents of that unhappy 
State, from 1871 to 1877, inclusive, in twenty-two volumes. 

Archeology proper, in the form of relies, is represented 
chiefly by a collection of stone implements, gathered near 
San Francisco by Hon. Horace Davis ; and by photographie 
and lithographic views of three inscribed stone tablets 
recently taken from a mound near Davenport, Iowa, for- 
warded by Dr. J. R. Farquharson, of that city, who has also 
prepared a paper respecting them. In the literary depart- 
ment of archeology there are, besides, a collection of the 
printed essays of Col. Charles Whittlesey (that veteran 
antiquary), and manuscript communications from Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr., Esq., of Worcester, and Prof. James Davie 
Butler, of Madison, Wisconsin—all of these being members 
of the society. 

The curious inscribed stones, from a mound near Daven- 
port, Ohio, which it is expected will be more fully explained 
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and illustrated at this meeting, are but one of many indica- 
tions that the power and the practice of the aboriginal races 
on this continent to express thoughts, and preserve the memo- 
ry of facts, by means of signs having more or less the charac- 
ter of records, are pressing for national consideration. It is 
hoped that the often renewed efforts to make a monument 
of the Northmen out of the Dighton Rock will be finally 
relinguished, as founded upon no reasonable probabilities, 
and that interesting aboriginal relic be remanded to its 
proper place among the marked stones which are by no 
means uncommon in other parts of the country. Notices of 
their occurrence at different points are multiplying rapidly, 
and it is believed that they possess features of general 
resemblance sufficiently distinct to denote their origin if not 
their purpose. Nor is it necessary to infer that these, in all 
cases, date from very distant, or from prehistoric eras, 
for unnumbered instances can be produced where very rude 
tribes of our contemporary Indians have recorded incidents 
and exploits upon various materials in a manner intelligible 
to other tribes as well as to themselves. On the principle 
that there is no cipher, or form of secret writing, which may 
not be interpreted by patient effort, it is possible that a 
plausible explanation of the numerous figures seen upon 
rocks near places having other marks of ancient occupancy 
may ultimately be discovered. 

The society are reminded that we have awaiting a favor- 
able time for publication, a very remarkable series of singu- 
lar forms cut upon rocks evidently for a definite object, 
elaborately and admirably delineated some years since by 
Dr. James H. Salisbury, of Cleveland, Ohio, specially for 
this institution ; and these have since been supplemented and 
further exhibited and exemplified by similar ‘figures, in 
association with others, contained in papers by Col. Charles 
Whittlesey, which have appeared at different times. There 
is already a large amount of material of this kind belonging 
to what may be called the hieroglyphic systems of our 
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particular tribes of aborigines; distinguished from the more 
advanced tribes of Mexico and Peru by gradually increasing 
shades of difference, in proportion to distance from those 
centres of semi-civilization. 

Very large collections of copper implements have re- 
cently been made by some antiquaries of Wisconsin, con- 
cerning which the communication from Professor Butler 
may contain some new and important opinions. If it shall 
appear that undoubted instances of casting in moulds have 
been met with among those utensils, a new aspect will be 
given to the question to what extent the working of that 
metal had been carried by our northern aborigines. It has 
been generally believed that the art of melting and mixing 
ores was unknown to them, and that the copper used by 
them was, in all cases, in its crude or native state. More- 
over, the idea has prevailed, and has been strengthened by 
late observations, that copper was not employed by the 
Indians in tools or weapons for practical service as such, 
but that even in those forms the metal was regarded as 
simply an emblem of rank, or an object of superstitious 
reverence. It is not impossible that, so long ago as when 
the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries visited the tribes 
living near the copper regions of Lake Superior, they may 
have taught some of the savages how to fuse and mould the 
ores. An art which they might have occasionally practised 
in their shiftless way, but which would be superseded 
immediately by the introduction of wrought utensils from 
the whites. The place and circumstances in which an im- 
plement is found may, it is true, afford indications of the 
probable period of its manufacture. 

There is, however, danger of mistaken impressions with 
regard to the real antiquity of many of the relics that are 
gathered from regions where both ancient and modern 
tribes have disappeared. 

The belief has been inculcated that the ‘“ mound-builders ” 
were greatly superior in culture, in arts, and in habits of 
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life, to their successors; and that all manufactured articles 
of a finer character, in form and finish, must be ascribed to 
them. This view may prove to be an illusive one. The 
settled and agricultural tribes of the Ohio valley might, in 
course of long occupation, and in the development and 
extension of the communal system, which seems to have 
been an almost universal feature of the social life of the 
American aborigines, have built up those earthworks which 
appear to us remarkable, without the existence among them 
of any decisive evidences of semi-civilization. There is a 
singular deficiency of such evidences even in their graves, 
where all the varied peoples of both continents were accus- 
tomed to place their choicest treasures. It is noteworthy 
that the graves of the mound-builders (so called) contain 
little that is distinctive, or that is suggestive of advanced 
social habits. The sculptured pipes, which are the best 
specimens of art, generally prove, by the forms of animals, 
and especially the birds, imitated upon them, that they came 
from regions as far South as the Gulf of Mexico. The 
knives and arrow-heads of obsidian, and the copper tools 
and ornaments, were equally of distant origin, evidently the 
peculiar property of the chiefs, and not the ordinary posses- 
sions of the people. Except the earthworks, the people 
have left no monuments, large or small, expressive of their 
particular domestic life. A few specimens of unusual skill 
or ingenuity from a mass of an inferior order of relics, can- 
not rationally be accepted as types of the intellectual condi- 
tion or capacity of a community of people that have passed 
away. There must be a harmony of nature and degree 
among the signs of intelligent thought and mechanical 
dexterity exhibited by all their remains, to be first ascer- 
tained, before it is wise to pronounce upon their position in 
the classification of races. 

The Portuguese gentleman of Elvas, who accompanied 
De Soto to the banks of the Mississippi in 1540, and wrote 
anonymously an account of the expedition, says that at the 
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time of his visit the tribes adjacent to the river manufac- 
tured pottery not inferior to the ordinary earthen ware of 
Portugal; which may account for the fine specimens, too 
fine it is thought for modern tribes to have produced, which 
are now numerously brought to light in the middle regions 
of the Mississippi, and are ascribed to some superior pre- 
historic race. 

Upon our North-west coast there are, at this day, tribes 
which are, in many respects, in the lowest condition of 
savage barbarity, filthy in their customs, cruel in disposition, 
cannibals even, at times, who yet possess a great natural 
faculty of constructiveness, and artistic perceptions, to the 
extent of a ready imitation of forms, and elaborate delinea- 
tions of their conceptions in sculpture. They build large 
houses of massive timber, in a workmanlike manner, orna- 
mented with carved figures, sometimes of great size, rival- 
ling the idols of Mexico and Peru in grotesqueness of design 
and laborious execution. We find there hereditary castes, 
the institution of slavery, and other signs of a tendency to 
civil and political organization, with a good deal of physical 
and intellectual vigor. Yet the subjects of Powhatan, of 
Massasoit, of Miantonomo, of Passaconaway, were their 
superiors as human beings, of a higher order of manhood, 
of a finer moral sense, and a more advanced social policy. 

We can imagine that some of the north-western tribes, 
transported from their cold and barren latitude to a temper- 
ate tropical region, like the central provinces of Mexico and 
Peru, abounding in the spontaneous wealth of mineral, 
vegetable, and animal products, would have their powers of 
observation and reflection enlarged, their mechanical inge- 
nuity stimulated, their organizing faculties developed in the 
direction of their fierce and cruel natures, until they became 
just such nations as the Mexicans and Peruvians are known 
to have been; taught the science of metallurgy by the ever- 
burning volcanoes, agriculture by the innate fruitfulness of 
the soil, a knowledge of the stars in their recurring seasons 
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by skies glowing through a clear and genial midnight atmos- 
phere, the arts of war by the necessity of continual conflict 
on their constantly extending borders, and led by the cir- 
cumstances of geographical position, amid destructive ele- 
ments, to the observance of gloomy arid superstitious rites. 

It will be remembered that the traditions of both Mexi- 
caus and Peruvians point to the north-west as the quarter 
from which their ancestors came, and that these are strength- 
ened, if not actually confirmed, by striking coincidences. 
Among which may be mentioned that the barbarous tribes 
of the North Pacific coast possess the constructive and 
artistic tendencies of the Mexicans—that the peculiar termi- 
nal, #2, so characteristic of Mexican words, is found there 
also—that the practice of compressing the head as a mark 
of superior rank, and the custom of compulsory servitude, 
prevail in both regions—that the heavy pendants weighing 
down the lobes of the ears, for which the Spaniards called 
certain South American nations “ Orejones,” have likewise, 
as supposed, given the name to Oregon; while from thence 
to the Gulf of Mexico such traits, customs, and usages, do 
not appear. Circumstances that may be well thought to 
afford prima facie evidence of former connection between 
those two extremes of the Continent.* 

We cannot refuse to admit that there is much trath in 
Mr. Buckle’s theory of the influence of physical surround- 
ings—the features of a country—upon the nature and forms 
of national development. Climate, natural scenery, and 
geological conditions, may be expected to give both a 
direction and a limit to national growth, and to affect the 
tendency of social institutions. We may perhaps fairly 
infer that the semi-civilizations of Mexico and Peru were 





*Mr. F. W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, identi- 
fies the “‘altotl” of the Mexicans with the ‘‘ throwing stick” of the Aleutians 
of the North-west, which is still in use in that region.—10th An. Rep. of Trus- 
tees, p. 106, note to Mr. Bandelior’s paper on the “ Art of War, and mode of 
Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans.” 
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largely created and controlled by geographical and geologi- 
cal agencies acting upon certain innate characteristics of 
race, and that leaving those geographical positions for other 
and different ones the influence of the agencies gradually 
diminishes, and ultimately disappears. 

If the history of the Spanish conquests had been written 
in words conveying to the mind exact images of things 
described, instead of those to which conventional usage has 
given a meaning too lofty for such an application of them; 
if in place of the titles Emperor, King, Prince, Coartier, &e., 
the narrators had employed the native appellations for their 
chiefs, and called their structures, their customs, institutions, 
and products of industry and art, by their native names, 
instead of talking magniloquently of palaces, temples, robes 
of state, swords, scepters, etc., etc., the reader would obtain 
a more correct idea of the real condition of the people and 
the country. Words are things to a certain extent, and, on 
the other hand, things may be so presented as to be little 
more than words. Language and arithmetical figures may 
become equally deceptive when improperly used. 

That at certain distances from the centre of Mexican 
population there should be found communal residences, less 
extensive and elaborate, but similar in purpose to those of 
the ruling state, such as the Casas Grandes (so called) of 
New Mexico, might rationally be expected. That on the 
northern borders of the Gulf, the worship of the sun, with a 
modified system of secular and priestly government, with 
mounds for religious ceremonies and sacrifice, and arts 
and organization not unlike but unequal to those of Mexico 
should be found, such as existed among the Natches tribes, 
will not appear strange to us. It seems perfectly natural 
and probable too, from an abstract point of view, that far- 
ther to the north with a soil and climate not ungenial, 
though suggestive of a different out-door life, simpler forms 
of communal organization should have prevailed, not with- 
out proofs of system and skill in the application of labor, 
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shown in regular inclosures and other symmetrical earth- 
works ; and that beyond these, in more wintry latitudes, in 
regions of forests and game, the nomadic life of the hunter 
should exhibit less of art in permanent structures, and a less 
methodical exercise of authority over private habits and 
pursuits. With every variety of circumstances and _ influ- 
ences we may philosophically look for diversities of habits, 
of culture, and even of personal appearance, without impair- 
ing the argument in favor of an essential unity of original 
stock, drawn from the great multitude of harmonious 
attributes. 

It is doubtless the part of wisdom to seek explanations of 
phenomena in facts and analogies that are near at hand, so 
far as they can be made to serve the purpose without a 
forced interpretation, instead of going out of the country, 
and to vague and shadowy events or periods of history, for 
conjectural sources of derivation. 

It is not often that archeological topics of greater inter- 
est, relating to different districts of the country, are brought 
before the society at its meetings than may be introduced 
for consideration to-day ; and while possibly some additional 
phases of the culture of our Northern aborigines may be 
brought to light, there will also be made to appear fresh and 
important grounds of hope and expectation in reference to 
the further solution of the nature and extent of, Central 
American civilization. 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Librarian. 


Donors and Donations. 


REUBEN A. GuILp, Esq., Providence, R. I. — His History of St. John’s 
Commandery, Providence; Judge Staples’ Rhode Island in the Conti- 
nental Congress, Edited by Mr. Guild; and eleven Brown University 
pamphlets. 

Col. Joun D. Wasusurn, Worcester.—His Address at Lancaster, 
July 4, 1876; and three Centennial Addresses. 

Prof. James D. Burier, Madison, Wis. — His article on Governmental 
Patronage of Knowledge; and his Address on Pre-Historic Wisconsin. 

Hon. Isaac SMucKER, Newark, O. — His Centennial History of Licking 
County, Ohio; and two Ohio State Documents. 

Hon. Ropert C. Wrnturop, Boston. — His Address at the Unveiling 
of the Statue of Daniel Webster, New York, November 25, 1876; and 
Count de Circourt’s Historical Review, with introductory remarks by 
Mr. Winthrop. 

Dr. HerMANN BERENDT, New York. — His Remarks on the Centres of 
Ancient Civilization in Central Ameriea and their Geographical 
Distribution. 

Admiral Gro. Henry Presix, U. 8. N.—His paper on Autograph 
Copies of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,” Additional Verses, etc. 

Epwakrp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester. — Three of his Medical and Statis- 
tical Papers. 

Hon. GrorGe F. Hoar, Worcester. — His Speeches on the Presentation 
of Statues of John Winthrop and Samuel Adams; and on Counting 
the Electoral Votes; ten books; and seven hundred and four 
pamphlets. 

‘Major L. A. H. Larour, Montreal, Canada. — The Eleventh Supple- 
ment to his Annuaire de Ville-Marie. 

Hon. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, Charlestown. — His paper on the Alarm 
on the night of April 18, 1775. 

Aznert H. Hoyt, Esq., Boston. — His Notes, Historical and Biographi- 
cal, on the Laws of New Hampshire; and four pamphlets. 


Cuartes Drang, Esq., Cambridge. — Letters and Documents relating 
to Slavery in Massachusetts, edited by Mr. Deane; Watson’s Paul 
Revere’s Signal, with remarks by Mr. Deane; and a photograph of 
the Last Chief of the Potowatomies. 
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Hon. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, Hartford, Conn. — The True-Blue Laws 
of Connecticut and New Haven, and the False Blue Laws forged by 
Peters, Edited by Mr. Trumbull. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., Boston. — Proceedings of the Centennial 
Celebration at Groton, Mass., July 4, 1876, with an oration by Dr. 
Green; his notice of M. Jean Frédéric de Waldeck; one hundred and 
fifteen pamphlets; and one map. 


Tae LipraRiAN. — His paper upon the Mathers; his ‘ Brief Passage- 
at-Arms in relation to a small point of History”; anda fac-simile of 
the first number of the Boston News-Letter. 


NATHANIFL PAINg, Esq., Worcester. — His Notes, Historical and Chron- 
ological, on the town of Worcester, Mass.; his account of the 
American Antiquarian Society; four books; one hundred and sixty 
pamphlets; five lithographs; postage stamps; two files of news- 
papers; and Centennial Circulars and Cards. 

Rey. Exras Nason, Billerica. —His Centennial Oration at Billerica, 
July 4, 1876. 


Col. CHARLES WHITTLESEY, Cleveland, O.— Forty-four of his own 
publications; and twenty-eight of the Historical and Archeological 
Tracts issued by the Western Reserve Historical Society. 


Hon. BensaMIN F. THomas, Boston. —Six of his legal and historical 
publications; ten volumes of local histories; forty-six books; and 
one hundred and seventy-eight pamphlets. 


Prof. Eapert C. Smytu, Andover. — His sermon at the dedication of 
the new chapel in Andover Theological Seminary; and three pam- 
phlets. 


Rey. W. R. Huntineron, D.D., Worcester. — His ‘* Church Idea,” 
revised edition. 


Prof. Epwarp E. Satissury, New Haven, Conn. —His ‘*‘ Principles of 
Domestic Taste,” a lecture delivered in the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts, Winter term, 1877. Private edition. 


Prof. Cuartes O. THompson, Worcester. — His ‘‘ Hints towards a 
Profession of Teaching ;” a List of Patents granted to citizens of Wor- 
cester County from the opening of the Patent Office, prepared by Prof. 
Thompson; sixteen books; fourteen hundred and forty-nine pam- 
phlets; one map; and two lithographs. 

Rey. B. F. DeCosta, New York. — His Verrazzano: a Motion for the 
Stay of Judgment; and his Memorials of George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Hon. Cxiark JIitson, Worcester. — His Valedictory Address, as Mayor, 
December 29, 1876; his Sketch of the Life of John F. Pond; his 
Annual Address before the Young Men’s Rhetorical Society, December 
26, 1853; and an account of the Centennial Celebration at Worcester, 
July 4, 1876. 


At 


Josrern H. WALKER, Esq., Worcester. — His Address before the National 
Hide and Leather Association, October 19, 1876. 

Tuomas Maxwe Lt, Esq., Tuscaloosa, Ala. — His Tuscaloosa, the Origin 
of its Name, its History, etc.; and his Reliable Information concern- 
ing the County of Tuscaloosa. 

Rev. Wm. H. Brooxs, D.D., Hanover. — His Sermon on the Life and 
Character of Rear Admiral Joseph Smith. 

Hon. ZACHARIAH ALLEN, Providence, R. I. — His Defence of the Rhode 
Island System of 'reatment of the Indians, and of Civil and Religious 
Liberty. 

Prof. Epwarp Norrn, Clinton, N. Y.—An abstract of his lecture on 
the New Hellas. 

Hon. ALBERT Situ, Peterborough, N. H. — His history of Peter- 
borough, N. H. 

Prof. Noan Cressy, Amherst. — Four of his reports on Diseases of 
Domestic Animals in Connecticut; and a Synopsis of his Lecture on 
the Dentition of Domestic Animals. 

Gro. E. Cuambers, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — His report as City Regis- 
trar for the year 1875. 

Mr. D. T. V. Hunroon, Canton. —His Memoir of Oliver Smith 
Chapman. 

Epwarp T. Caswett, M.D., Providence, R. I. — His Rhode Island 
Registration Report for 1875. 

Ilon. DanreL H. CHAMBERLAIN, Columbia, S. C. — Twenty-two vol- 
umes of South Carolina State Documents, 1871-77. 

R. A. Brock, Esq.. Richmond, Va. — Richmond newspapers containing 
historical articles communicated by him; and eight pamphlets relating 
to Virginia. 

Rev. Cates D. BRADLEE, Boston. — His ‘‘ Thoughts for Christmas”; 
and his ‘‘I love to think of Jesus.” 

Rev. J. H. Meuutsu, North Scituate, R. I. — His Historical Address at 
Kingston, N. H., September 28, 1875. 

BaRNaRD D. EastTMAN, M.D., Worcester. — His report of October, 1876, 
as Superintendent of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester. 

Hon. Francis Brintey, Newport, R. I. —His report as President of 
the Redwood Library and Atheneum, made September 27, 1876. 

Apert P. Marsix, Esq., Supt., Worcester. — His report of the Wor- 
cester Schools, 1876; and his Explanation of the Metric System. 

Hon. B. F. Prescorr, Concord, N. H. — His Monograph on the Stars 
and Stripes. 

A. R. Sporrorp, Esq., Washington, D. C. —His report for 1876, as 
Librarian of Congress. 
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Hon. James Wii11ams, Columbus, 0. — His report as Auditor of State, 
for 1876. 

Tuomas S. KrrKBRIDE, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. — His report of 1876, 
as Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 

Hon. Rozert S. Har, Elizabethtown, N. Y. — His account of Thomas 
Hale, the Glover, of Newbury, Mass., 1635, and his descendants. 

Atrrep E. Wuirraker, San Francisco, Cal. — His report for 1876, as 
Librarian of the Mercantile Library Association of San Francisco. 

Hon. Hiram A. Buioop, Fitchburg. — His Inaugural Address, Jan. 3, 
1876, as Mayor of Fitchburg, with the other City Documents of 1876. 

Mr. Ats. S. Gatscuet, New York.— His Analytical Report upon the 
Indian Dialects spoken in Southern California, Nevada, etc. 

FRANKLIN B. Dexter, Esq., New Haven, Conn. — His Sketch of the life 
and writings of John Davenport. 

Mr. Henry Puruies, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. — His translation from the 
French of an interesting paper on a buried town in the Greek 
Archipelago. 

Rey. Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., Davenport, Iowa. —His Letter to 
the Members of Cathedral Congregation; his Sunday School Experi- 
ment; one book; six pamphlets; and the Iowa Churchman as issued. 

Rey. Lucius R. Paicr, D.D., Cambridge. — His History of Cambridge 
from 1630 to 1877. 

Hon. Junius RockweELt, Lenox. —His Centennial Address at Lenox, 
July 4, 1876. 

Hon. Epwarp.L. Davis, Worcester. — Fifteen books; ten pamphlets; 
and one map. 

Henry WHEATLAND, M.D., Salem. — The Life of Timothy Pickering, 
four vols., 8vo. 

Hon. SrepHeN SALISBURY, Worcester. —Saunderson’s History of 
Charlestown, N. H.; seventeen pamphlets; one photograph; and six 
files of newspapers. 

J. W. TuornTOoN, Esq., Boston. — Two pamphlets; and various South- 
Western newspapers. 

Rey. Greorce S. Paine, Worcester.—A_ collection of Worcester 
programmes. 


Jorn MuNSELL, Esq., Albany, N. Y.— Forty-eight pamphlets. 
Prof. Epwarp Hircucock, Amherst. — Sixty-six College pamphlets. 


Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester. — Twelve volumes relating to Spanish 
America, for the Davis Alcove; and one hundred and twenty-eight 
pamphlets. F 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., Worcester. — One book; three hundred 
and three pamphlets; chart of the Metric System; and a parcel of 
play bills. 
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JosrpH SarGeNt, M.D., Worcester. —Six Worcester Directories, 
1869-76. 

James H. Satispury, M.D., Cleveland, O.— An Historical Atlas of 
Cortland County, N. Y., 1876; an Atlas of Ohio, 1868; and one 
photograph. 

Hon. E. B. Stopparp, Worcester. — Eleven volumes of early date. 

Hon. P. Emory ALpricu, Worcester. — Fifteen Church Manuals, part 
of a collection made by him. 

Wiu1umM S. Barton, Esq., Worcester.— Three books; and eighty- 
seven pamphlets. ° 

Col. T. W. Hicernson, Newport, R. I. — Three historical pamphlets. 

W. A. WuirrenenaD, Esq., Newark, N. J. — Maloney’s Historical Sketch 
of Key West, Florida, containing two views of the town as sketched 
by Mr. Whitehead in 1838. 

RosBerT CLARKE, Esq., Cincinnati, O. — Bibliotheca Americana, 1876; 
and three pamphlets. 

Cuartes C. Situ, Esq., Boston. — Report of the Seventh Meeting of 
the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 
Jamus Lenox, Esq., New York. — Thévenot’s Voyages, two vols., fol., 

Paris, 1696; and two volumes supplementary to DeBry, folio, Amster- 

dam, 1598 and 1609. 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. — Eleven books; forty-six 
pamphlets; two cartoons; photograph of an Indian Chief; and 
two boxes and two bags of Indian relics, including pestles, arrow- 
heads, etc. 

Dr. J. R. FARQUHARSON, Davenport, Iowa. —Three photographic and 
three lithographic views of the Tablets found near Davenport by Rey. 
Mr. Gass, with an account of the same. 

Mr. Joun G. Smiru, Worcester. — Four books; fifty-seven pamphlets; 
eleven lithographs; one map; and various manuscript letters. 

SAMUEL SmiTH, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester.—A list of Worcester 
Voters in 1876. 

Messrs. J. S. Rogers & Co., Worcester. — Five pamphlets relating to 
the coal trade. 

Mrs. Henry P. Sturais, Boston. — Seventeen pamphlets and a large 
collection of broadsides, circulars and cards from the Centennial 
Exposition; four pamphlets relating to China; news articles from 
Washington papers; and one map. 

Miss C. B. Atpricu, Worcester. — The New England Journal of Edu- 
cation for 1876. 

GrorcGe T. Sawyer, Jr., Esq., Nashua, N. H.— Report of the New 
Hampshire Tax Commissioners, June, 1876. 
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Rey. S. G. BuckinGuaM, Springfield. — A Memoir of Senator Bucking- 
ham; and Manual of the South Church, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. E. H. KNow.tTon, Worcester.—One book; and forty-eight pamphlets. 

F. W. Souruwicx, Esq., Worcester. —A specimen of Continental 
currency. 

Mrs. S. F. Haven, Worcester. — The Religious Magazine, six 
volumes; and Unitarian Review, four volumes, 1868-76. 

Mrs. GrorGce S. BLAKE, London, G. B.—A fine photograph of Com- 
modore Blake. 

Samuet L. BoarpMan, Esq., Augusta, Me.— The Maine Genealogist 
and Biographer, in continuation; and two pamphlets. 

J. H. Sticknry, Esq., Baltimore, Md.— An engraved view of West 
Brookfield, Mass. 


P. F. MircHett, Esq., Boston. — Twenty-two volumes of Massachu- - 
setts State Documents, 1865-76. 


Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn. — The Connecticut Courant for 
1876, in continuation. 


Mr. Lutuer D. Gopparp, Worcester. — A Fac-Simile of the South 
Carolina Ordinance of Secession. 


Francois H. Lrxcoxn, Esq., Boston. — Six Harvard College pamphlets. 

Cates B. Mercatr, Esq., Worcester. — Three books; eighty-four pam- 
phlets; and eleven maps. 

JosEPpH Draper, M.D., Brattleborough, Vt. — One book; and twenty 
pamphlets. 

Mrs. ANN P. OLIVER, Worcester. — Genealogy of the Oliver Family. 

Rev. Cuartes H. Briguam, Ann Arbor, Mich. — Report of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Health, for 1876. 

Mr. Nevtson R. Scorr, Worcester. — Two Masonic Poems. 

E. F. DurEN, Esq., Bangor, Me. — Doings of the General Conference of 
Maine, and of the Maine Missionary Society, 1876. 

Rev. George ALLEN, Worcester. — A manuscript list of persons and 
property in Worcester and Ward, in 1798, copied from the assessors’ 
records for Mr. Allen; Tanner’s large map of Europe in 1848; twelve. 
pamphlets; and one proclamation. 

Dr. THomas Hewson Bacue, Philadelphia, Pa. — One American map, 
and one chart formerly owned by Benjamin Franklin. 

SamuEL E. Sraries, Esq., Worcester. — Six pamphlets; one engraved 
head; and one manuscript. 

Rev. Cuartes M. Lamson, Worcester. — Volume one of ‘‘ The Hive,” 
published at Northampton in 1804-5. 

Epwarp Wuitry, Esq., Whitinsville. — Clark’s Historical Discourse on 
the Congregational Church, at Whitinsville. 
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Messrs. Putnam & Davis, Worcester. — The Official Catalogue of the 
U. S. International Exhibition, revised Edition. 


R. C. Incranam, Esq., New Bedford. — Eighteen bound volumes and 
fourteen pamphlets relating to New Bedford. 

Mrs. P. L. CanrreLp, Worcester. — One pamphlet; and one map. 

ELBRIDGE H. Goss, Esq., Melrose. — Melrose Town Reports, 1877. 

Hamiiton B. Stapies, Esq., Worcester. — A framed photograph of the 
famous Francois Vase at Florence. 

Mr. James L. BurBANK, Worcester. — The manuscript subscription list 
to the Worcester Mechanics Association Bali, September 30, 1848. 

Mrs. S. V. StTong, Worcester. —A grapeshot used during the 
Rebellion. 

Mr. Frank J. BrRIDEN, Worcester. — An Indian arrow-head. 

Messrs. ELkINGTON & Co., London, G. B.— Sala’s ‘t Elkingtons and 
Electro,” an Essay descriptive of their manufactories and show-rooms. 

Mr. James J. Russ, Supt., Worcester. — Catalogue of the Worcester 
Moulding Works. 

Mr. S. C. GouLp, Manchester, N. H.— Two Manchester City Reports. 

W. F. Poor, Esq., Chicago, Ill. — Mattock’s Address before the Ver- 
mont Association of Chicago, January 17, 1877. 

Mr. BENJAMIN J. DopGE, Worcester. — One pamphlet. 

Messrs. GLENDENNING, Davis & Co., New York. — ‘‘ American Gold, 
1862-1877.” 

General Wi1Lu1AM S. LINCOLN, Worcester. — Four letters in 1833, to 
Gov. Levi Lincoln, on a plan for an English Pronouncing Dictionary, 
from S. Johnson. 

Mr. Water F. Newton, Worcester. — One pamphlet. 

JOHN JORDAN, Jr., Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — Four volumes relating to 
the Moravians; and Rondthaler’s Life of Heckewelder. 

E. W. Vairt, Esq., Worcester. — Illustrated Catalogue of Folding 
Chairs. 

Epwarp E. SpraGuer, Esq., New York. — A Biographical Sketch of Rey. 
William Buell Sprague, D.D. 

Messrs. Heywoop Broruers & Co., Gardner. — Their Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Chairs and Furniture. 

Epwin O. CuiLps, Esq., City Clerk, Newton. — The Newton Centennial 
Memorial. 

Mrs. ANNA M. Bowen, Cambridge. — Carrier’s Address of the Charles- 
ton Courier, January 1, 1825. 

Messrs. TyLer & SEAGRAVE, Worcester. — A printer’s stand, two com- 


posing sticks, two cases and one chase, all formerly belonging to the 
printing office of Isaiah Thomas. ; 
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Tur CAMPBELL Press Company, New York. — A slate imposing stone 
from the printing office of Isaiah Thomas; four chases, and the type 
used in reproducing the Massachusetts Spy which contained the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Tae SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. — The Contributions to Knowledge, 
Vols. XX. and XXI.; the Annual Report for 1875; and ‘* The Empire 
of Brazil at the Universal Exhibition of 1876, in Philadelphia.” 

THE PENNSYLVANIA Historica Socrery. — Their Memoirs, Vol. XII. ; 
Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, four volumes; Thurston’s 
Pittsburg; Biographical Sketch of William Penn; and two pamphlets. 

THe MARYLAND HisroricaL Society. — Nine of their own publications ; 
and five numbers of our Proceedirgs. 


THe CANADIAN INsr1ruTE. — The Canadian Journal for January, 1877. 

Tue New ENGLAND HisToric-GENEALOGICAL Socrery. — Their Pro- 
ceedings, January 3, 1877; and their Register, as issued. 

Tue ALBANY InstrruTE. — Their Transactions, Vol. VII. 

THe Socrery OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. — Their Proceedings, Vol. 
VII., No. 1. 


Tue RoyaL GrocrapuicaL Society, London. — Their Proceedings, 
Vol. XX., Nos. 4 and 5. 

Ture Historica Sociery or Montana. — Their Contributions, Vol. I., 
1876. 

Tur Massacuusettrs Hisroricat Sociery. — Their Collections, Vols. 
II. and III., Fifth Series; and Proceedings at the October Meeting, 
1876. 

Tue New Haven Hisroricat Society. — Their Papers, Vol. If. 

Tue VERMONT Historica Socrery. — The Annual Address, October 
17, 1876, by Hon. Edward A. Sowles; and Records of the Governor 
and Council of the State of Vermont. \ 

Toe Essex InstiruTe. — Their Collections, Vol. VIII., No. 4; Bulletin, 
Vol. VIII., Nos. 3 to 8 inclusive; and the By-Laws adopted March, 
1876. 

Tue ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. — Their Pro- 
ceedings, Parts II. and III., for 1876. 

THe AMERICAN PuiLosopuican Society. — Their Proceedings, Nos. 96 
and 98. 


La Socréré Frangatse D’ARcHfOLOGIE. — Volumes 41 and 42 of their 
Publications. 


La Société prs ANTIQUAIRES DE France. — Their Memoirs, Vol. 36. 


La Socrérk pes Erupes Hisrorrques. — Their Journal for March and 
April, 1876. 


Tur Cospen CLus, London. — An ‘“‘ Essay on New South Wales,” and 
‘* Russia, Turkey and England.” : 
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Tue New JrERSEY Hisroricat Socrery. — Their Proceedings, Vol. IX., 
No. 4, Second Series. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Socrety. — Their Journal, Vols. II. to 
VI. inclusive; and Bulletin, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the session of 1876-77. 


Tue HisroricaL Society oF Wisconsin. — Their Twenty-third An- 
nual Report; and Butler’s Pre-Historic Wisconsin, illustrated. 

Tue Minnesota Historica, Sociery.—'Their Annual Report for the 
year 1876; and two pamphlets. 

Tur New ENGLAND SOCIETY OF ORANGE, New JERSEY. — Their Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, December, 1876. 

THE STATE ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA. — Minutes of 
the Indiana State Archeological Convention, held at Indianapolis, 
September 29 and 30, 1875. 

THE WORCESTER SOCIETY OF ANTIQUITY. — Their Proceedings, No. 1. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SocirmTy. — Their Transactions 
for the year 1876, Part I.; and their Schedule of Prizes for 1877. 


VrREINS FUR Kunst UND ALTERTHUM IN ULM UND OBERSCHWABEN. 
— Their Journal, Nos. 9, 11 and 12 in 1876, and No. 1 in 1877. 

Tor AMERICAN Baptist MISSIONARY UNION. — Their Magazine, as 
issued. 

THe WORCESTER COUNTY MECHANICS ASSOCIATION. — Their reports, 
April, 1876; and twenty-two files of Newspapers. 

THE HuMANE SOCIETY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
— Its History from 1786 to 1876. 

Tur GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF 
MassaCHUSETTS. — Minutes of their Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION, 
Philadelphia. — Proceedings on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
introduction and adoption of the ‘‘ Resolutions Respecting Inde- 
pendency.” 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 
— Their Proceedings of September and December, 1876. 


THe PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. — The Forty-fifth Annual 
Report. 


Tur GENERAL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN OF THE Ciry 
or New York. — Forty-seven of their Annual Reports, 1814-77. 


Tue Liprary COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — Their list of additions 
from July 1, 1876, to January 1, 1877. : 


Tar YOUNG Men’s ASSOCIATION OF BuFrraLo. — Their Fortieth Annual 
Report. 


Tur Boston Pusiic Liprary. — The Bulletin, as issued. 
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Tur Strate Lrprary oF Massacuusetts. — The Librarian’s Report, 
September 30, 1876. ® 

Tue PROVIDENCE ATHENZUM. — The Forty-first Annual Report. 

Tne MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF NEw York. — A Catalogue 
of English Prose Fiction in the Library, July, 1876. 

Tue Samnt Louris MercantTiLe Liprary Association. — The Thirty- 
first Annual Report. 

Tue Onro STaTE Lisrary. — Ten volumes of Ohio State Documents. 

Tue Astor Liprary. — The Twenty-eighth Annual Report. 

Tue Bronson Liprary. — The Sixth and Seventh Annual Reports. 

THe MERCANTILE LispRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — Their Fifty- 
third and Fifty-fourth Annual Reports. 

THe MaNncHesteR PuBLIC FREE Lipraries. — Their Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report. 

THe New Beprorp Free Pusiic Liprary. — The Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Report. 

Tue Liprary oF ConGrEsS. — The Catalogue of Books added, 1873-75. 

Tue Free Pusiic Lisrary oF WorcsstER. — Forty-six files of news- 
papers. 

Tuer Citizens ExcHANGE, Worcester. — Ten files of newspapers. 

Tur Ciry NaTIoNAL Bank. — The New York Evening Post, and Boston 
Daily Advertiser, in continuation. 

Yate Cotuece. — The Annual Catalogue, 1876-77. 

AmugErst COLLEGE. — The Annual Catalogue, 1876-77. 

Tue UNITED STATES ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, U. S. A.— The Report of 
the Chief of Engineers, 1876, three volumes; and Ludlow’s Report of 
a Reconnoissance from Carroll, Montana, to Yellowstone National 
Park. 

THE Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF State. — Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1876. 

Tue UNITED STaTES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. — The Finance Report, 
1876; and Report of the operations of the Life-Saving Service, 1876. 
Tue UNITED STATES BuREAU oF EpucaTion. — The Report for the 

year 1875; and the Special Report on the History, Condition, and 
Management of the Public Libraries of the United States, Parts 1 
and 2. 
THe MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF Labor. — The Census 
of Massachusetts, 1875, Vol. I. < 
Tur STaTH or MassacuuseTtTs. — Eight State Documents, 1871-76. 


Tye State oF New Hampsuire. The Laws of the State, passed June 
Session, 1876. 
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Tue City or Boston. — Four volumes of City Documents, 1876. 
Tur Epirérs or THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Numismatics. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETOR OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER. — His paper 
from 1875 to the present; and the Reporter Almanac and Year Book. 


THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BOOK ExcHaNGE MontTaiy. — His Monthly, as 
issued. 

Ture PROPRIETORS OF THE MusicaL Review. — Their Review, as 
issued. 


Tur PROPRIETORS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucATIoNn. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 


Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE MrpIcAL Ecrectic.—His Journal, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE NaTION. — Their paper, as issued. 

Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZETTE. — His paper, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE FITCHBURG SENTINEL.— Their paper, as 
issued. 

Tur PROPRIETOR OF TURNER’S PuBLic Sprrir. — His paper, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DalILy AND WEEKLY Spy. — 
Their papers, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY GAZETTE. 
— Their papers, as issued. 

THE PROPRIETOR OF THE WORCESTER DaILy Press. — His paper, as 
issued. 























Treasurev’s Report. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 
lowing semi-annual Report, for the six months ending April 20th, 1877. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, Oct. 18, 1876, was $31,551.24 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 1,058.71 





$32,609.95 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses since, 1,138.76 





Present amount of the Fund,. ......-. $31,471.19 


The Collection and Research Fund, Oct. 18, 1876, was $16,524.57 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 590.19 


$17,114.76 
Paid for part of Librarian’s salary, and for 
sundry small items,....++-+-+-s 469.91 


— 








Present amount of the Fund,. .....-.-. $16,644.85 


The Bookbinding Fund, Oct. 18, 1876, was ...-. - $8,346.15 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 282.30 


——e 


8,628.45 





Paid for binding and part of salary of the 
Assistant Librarian, .....-.+-+-+, 690.60 





Present amount of the Fund,......-.-s 

The Publishing Fund, Oct. 18, 1876, was... +. 8,393.89 
Received for dividends and interest since, 248.00 
Received from sale of publications,. ...- + 143.83 





8,785.72 
Paid for printing semi-annual reports, &c., . 462.25 
Present amount of the Fund,. ... + +++ 
8 


7,937.85 


8,323.47 
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The Salisbury Building Fund, Oct 18, 1876, was . 
Received for dividends and interest since, . . 


Paid Architect and Civil Engineer, ..... 


Present amount of the Fund,....... ‘ 


The Isaac Davis Fund, Oct. 18, 1876, was. .... 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 


Patd dorenooks hice cite <the, tee re hes eile pelts 


Present amount of the Fund,. ....... 


The Lincoln Legacy Fund, Oct. 18, 1876, was. . . 
Received for interest since, ......e.-s 
Present amount of the Fund,........ 


Total of the seven Funds,. .. . 


There is a balance from the gift of Hon. B. F. 
Thomas, for the purchase of local his- 
Raplod tatine s Mis oe eee kk a 

Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— 


Bavk Stocks snes sts) sys Sasas seam ale, o 
Railroad Stock tars le) veer cis ts 00s Lao es 
RallrosdBaends.gees Se Makes Soc. + eels 
County Bond, .. «+. ss «ss 2s *» ss 
Cesliectes acl oc eee! os ueh «mae eel ne a ams 


The Collection and Research Fund is invested in— 


Bank'Stocky; 9. “c.cce is «i.e s ale iwue @ 
Raliroad Stocks oie. ence vicetials (sel <tuginalye: « 


- $13,464.14 


_ 433.08 


13,897.22 
277.50 - 








13,619.72 


$1,124.97 
33.15 
1,158.12 
18.85 





1,139.27 


1,308.67 
56.67 


1,365.34 


$80,501.69 





26.55 


: $858.24 


$14,300.00 
5,300.00 
11,200.00 
500.00 
171.19 





"81,471.19 


$4,900.00 
1,800.00 














BMTORHEGONGS, «5s «<< 6 0 ee 6 0 8 eel 
Hnited states Bonds, . .. «+--+ 
PIECE se Shere © 8 86 4, 4 8 6 eas 8 ta 


The Bookbinding Fund is invested in— 


PSR GOCK Se fal ct i<j) “eine? 80. 8% passe 
Railroad Bonds; .« . 6. 2. 2. «et 0 6 ses 
SCE MEOMED oe as tile 2.0) 6 ele ne. 6,008 


The Publishing Fund is invested in— 


eMEORO  DONUS,. 3 0s o . = 10%, 0 6 8 
RSTEPORG OtOeK, «2 shew « 2 « eas 
CV ODS ys ol ee Spe ae lee ie) o's 
Nace eae) oh a 6) aetna ole 6 ee Ls 


The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 


PANE SOCK, « sic « «8 © © @, 4a) 
PPATIFORG-StOCK «co ele 0 01.6 @ Hire te 


City Bonds,.. » » so 0 6 0's 6 a8 
ianeoad Bonds, ss sis ts oe 
DASca es, a 66 ww 6s 458) iso 


The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 


TIA StOCK,, « <ici.0 ae (se .6.s © « 
feauroad: Stock, ..« « «2 « «+ «- 
ity Bond, ss wie alesse « « © 
United States Bond,. ......- 
GAN gis aie inkdliswahenenials oe = * 


ae a 


eo. 


eo. 


9,800.00 
100 00 
44.85 





$4,800.00 
3,000.00 
137.85 





$7,000.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
123.47 





$2,300.00 
800.00 
8,500.00 
1,870.00 
149.72 


— 





$100.00 
400.00 
500.00 
50.00 
89.27 


16,644.85 


7,937.85 


8,323.47 


13,619.72 


1,189.27 
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The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stock, <0 «ileus deme Mele etek cas tunes as $200.00 
U.Ss Bond, coseeey ol one ieee ret bis 50.00 
(Hageprolynie da wo op ood A So a Ht niou) 
Cashes. «Gene delist chet seks Scie ae estan cms 115.34 


1,365.34 


Total of the seven Funds,.... $80,501.69 


Respectfully submitted. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 
Worcsster, April 23, 1877. 
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The undersigned, auditors of the American Mettegadaad Society, a 
hereby certify that we have this day examined the above account of the ; 
Treasurer, and find the same to be correct, and that the investments are 
as stated. 





ISAAC DAVIS. 
: EBENEZER TORREY. P 


WorcestEr, April 24, 1877. 


THE COPPER AGE IN WISCONSIN. 


BY JAMES DAVIE BUTLER, LL. D., MADISON, WIS, 


Tus paper was read to the Society by Col. Albert H. Hoyt, 
and was received with much interest. Dr. Butler gives a 
lively and copious sketch of the harvest of copper that has 
been raised in the North-western States in the last ten years 
and has added important inferences and inquiries, with the 
humorous, learned and familiar illustrations, with which he 
is accustomed to enliven his writings. A regard to the 
proper size of this publication, and the fact that Dr. Butler 
has presented the same subject more fully in the excellent 
Collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society, of which 
he has been a distinguished officer, where it is within 
reach of those who wish to know more of it, have led 
to the opinion that a faithful abstract will be sufficient 
for these pages. 

Dr. Butler says he offers this paper on those unex- 
pected and suggestive discoveries as his mite, that he 
is glad at last to throw into the Treasury of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, of which he has so long been 
enrolled as a member. In March, 1867, Col. Whittlescy of 
Ohio, a member of this society, described to the Boston 
Society of Natural History, ten copper weapons ; one found 
near Cincinnati, five in Canada, and four in Wisconsin or 
near Lake Superior; and he added, “Besides those now 
referred to, I know of no copper Spears or Arrow-heads 
that can be considered ancient.” In 1870, Dr. Rau 
numbered only seven copper instruments in the Smithsonian 
Museum, viz: one axe, one knife, three spear-heads, and 
‘two rods. The copper instruments figured by Squier 
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and Davis were only sixteen. In 1872 Sir John Lub- 
bock declared the thirty celts (axes and hatchets) in the 
Dublin Royal Academy, to be “almost the only antique 
implements of any kind manufactured of unalloyed copper,” 
and he held that the transition period between the ages of 
stone and of bronze, though most interesting, “ was scarcely 
traceable in Europe.” One single relic of ancient copper 
was all that was seen in onr Antiquarian Hall. 

At the close of the year 1875, the Wisconsin Historical 
Society possessed no more than & dozen ‘ Coppers,” after 
standing in the State Capitol and inviting contributions of 
historical curiosities for nearly a quarter of a century. Its 
present store of 164 copper implements is believed to be 
several fold larger than any other in the world, and there 
is nearly an equal number known to be in public and 
private cabinets. At the “Centennial” the Smithsonian 
exhibited 17 copper tools, and Michigan nineteen. The 
Wisconsin treasure-trove was, in large part, sought out and 
brought together by a single curiosity hunter, Mr. F. S. 
Perkins, of Burlington, Racine Co., Wis. For seven years 
he was striving to gather the products of the stone age, and 
had not fallen in with nor heard of articles of copper. On 
November 28, 1871, the finding of a large copper spear-head 
gave a new direction and stimulus to his researches, and 
he gathered in four years, from one-sixth of the counties of 
Wisconsin, 150 tools of copper. He has a few of his more 
remarkable trophies in Europe, but the larger part of them 
have been purchased for the Museum of the State Historical 
Society. This array of copper has attracted to itself similar 
relics, many of which were brought from six counties in 
Wisconsin, from which Mr. Perkins had gleaned nothing. 
The Wisconsin Historical Society is proud of its copper 
store, yet its acquisitions were made at second hand. No 
one of its members, perhaps, has plucked a copper relic from 
the earth with his own hand. And there have been few 
excavations for finding. Wisconsin “coppers” have been 


- 
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picked up near the surface of the earth, by men employed 
in hoeing or ploughing, or digging for other purposes, when 
they least thought of such windfalls. The tier of counties 
where findings have been most abundant is termed by geolo- 
gists, pre-eminently, the Drift District, and abounds in 
nuggets of native copper, sometimes weighing hundreds of 
pounds. As the marble of Pentelicus made the Greek 
sculptors, so copper ready to their hands, may have breathed 
into the dwellers beside it a metallurgic inspiration, and they 
may have owed nothing to metal brought from Lake Supe- 
rior. A large part of the specimens has been turned up near 
water and especially where lakelets are numerous. This 
may give countenance to the prediction of Professor Troyon 
of Lausanne, that submerged lake villages may be discovered 
beneath American waters. 

Davenport, Iowa, boasts of the most numerous collection 
outside of Wisconsin, but it consists of axes and hatchets, 
with a dozen awls and one spoon. In the Wisconsin collec- 
tion there are many varieties of copper handiwork. There 
are 101 spear-heads of diverse forms and adaptations, 3 
arrow-heads, 10 knives, 7 chisels, 6 axes, 5 hatchets, 2 
adzes or gouges, 3 gads or clam-openers, 1 pike, 1 dirk or 
poinard, 11 tapering piercers, 4 plates, 1 tapering socket or 
tube, and 9 specimens of anomalous or imperfect forms. 
The mere list, without a detail of particular variations, 
will indicate how a visit to the Wisconsin Museum 
would be rewarded. Some articles will attract the first 
attention, as the axes 4 and 5 pounds in weight and 
fit to cut, unlike the copper axe weighing 93 ounces, 
found in Georgia, mentioned by Mr. C. C. Jones in 
his Memoir, and many slight tools elsewhere found, 
which are suited only for the regalia of a Sachem. The 
infrequency of marks of use and wearing in the implements 
found is discussed, and Dr. Butler thinks we must conclude 
that they were applied to the uses for which they were 
adapted. Most of the Wisconsin coppers showed them- 
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selves, not in burial mounds but on hunting grounds 
and battlefields, where they must have seen service in the 
chase or the conflict. They have often been turned to 
account by their modern discoverers, and some of them have 
stood hard usage for a dozen years and received the marks 
that we see. Their original owners must have known their 
value. It would seem that enough manufactured copper 
has been stumbled upon rather than found by search to 
evince that our North-west has had a copper era and that 
the influence of that metal on its history has been under- 
rated. Few will now apply to this section the saying of Dr. 
Charles Rau five years ago that “copper cannot have 
exerted any marked influence on the material development 
of the natives.” 

In original investigation, the Wisconsians confess inferi- 
ority to their neighbors in Iowa. The Davenport Academi- 
cians have opened prehistoric tombs and beheld the copper 
utensils as they were deposited on the corpse at the time of 
interment. The tools are not uncommon, and it is said they 
show no signs of being used. Dr. Butler protests against 
receiving this fact as evidence that tools of this class were 
not used. The most interesting peculiarity of the Daven- 
port coppers is, that eight of the axes had been wrapped in 
cloth, when they were laid in the earth. The vegetable 
fibres have indeed disappeared, but their forms are exactly 
imitated and their place taken by fibrous crystals of 
copper. Previous findings of such cloth have been regarded 
as counterfeits or mistakes, And it is more astonishing that 
among these imperfect tools, the Davenport scientists show 
crania trepanned as skilfully as could be done by a modern 
surgeon, and other healing of bones under surgical treat- 
ment. 

Most of these antique coppers were doubtless fashioned 
into shape by hammering while they were heated or cold. A 
select few, which Mr. Perkins carried abroad, and .two in 
the Wisconsin collection, have the appearance of castings. 
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The two articles here are a pike or dirk and a chisel. 
Practical founders have decided that they must have been 
smelted in sand moulds. The use of fire in separating stone 
from veins of copper must have given a knowledge of melt- 
ing and casting. The great desideratum for students of our 
copper age is to ascertain where is the copper which once 
filled the mining pits near Lake Superior. So numerous and 
vast are these chasms, that they remind Oriental travellers of 
the Quarries of Syene on the Nile, which have filled Egypt 
with monuments. Copper products are not like iron, which 
wastes away in rust. None of the larger tools have lost 
much by turning to verdigris. Therefore the grand 
deposits, which were spirited away from our great copper 
treasury, must still exist, 


After the communication of Dr, Butler was read, 
President Salisbury remarked on its importance and said, 
it calls to mind the knowledge of our Indians, which 
our associate Col. T. Wentworth Higginson has made 
familiar to modern readers in his agreeable and instruc- 
tive compilation of important passages in the history 
of “ American Explorers,” in their own quaint words. It is 
entitled “The Young Folks’ Book,” and it will excite the 
fresh interest of youth in any reader. From it we learn that 
articles of copper were in possession of the natives first 
known at Cuttyhunk, Plymouth, Hudson River, and else- 
where at the East. Though they were less abundant than 
those of the North-west, they carry with them more evidence 
of their origin. Brereton, in his account of Capt. Gosnold’s 
visit to Cuttyhunk in 1602 (American Explorers, p. 210), 
says the Indians “ had also great store of copper, some very 
red, some of a pale color, none of them but have chains, 
earrings or collars of this metal,” “These collars they wear 
about their bodies like bandoliers (or belts).” Brereton also 
mentions (Id. p. 204) that “eight Indians in a Basque 
Shallop, with mast and sail, an iron grapple and a kettle of 
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copper, came boldly aboard us; one of them apparelled with 
waistcoat and breeches of black serge, made after our sea- 
fashion, hose and shoes on his feet,” and one had a pair 
of breeches of blue cloth. It seemed by some words and 
signs that they made, “that some Basques have fished or 
traded in this place.” It is well known that the hardy Bis- 
cayans made early fishing expeditions to these waters. 
This incident indicates the origin of the copper mentioned 
here and that which was seen at Plymouth, Hudson River 
and elsewhere, more satisfactorily than the gestures of the 
Indian (Id. p. 211), “ who made a-hole with his finger in the 
ground, and withal pointed to the main from whence they 
came.” Archer, in his account of Gosnold’s expedition 
(M. H. S. Ool., 3 ser., vol. 8, p. 75), describing a visit of a 
party of Indians, says, “one had hanging about his neck 
a plate of rich copper, in length a foot and in breadth half 
a foot, for a breast-plate ; the ears of all had pendants of 
copper.” This copper shield and the copper belts and 
chains relieve us from the necessity of carrying our conjec- 
tures to the Northmen to account for the copper armour of 
the skeleton that was disinterred at Fall River in April, 
1831. 

The single copper specimen seen by Dr. Butler in the Hall 
of this Society is not without value, intrinsically and rela- 
tively. It is not without companions of its own kind, though 
this society, under the pressure of other duties, has never 
been able to undertake to make such collections of material 
relics of aboriginal history as are now provided in great abun- 
dance and with the best arrangements by the Wisconsin and 
Iowa Societies, and other well known institutions. The speci- 
men is a plumb or sinker, formed by hammering lamina of 
crude copper with slight veins of silver. It is undoubtedly an 
ancient American copper, and a fair example of that unskil- 
ful work. It was presented by Dr. Samuel C. Hildreth, of 
Marietta, Ohio, and it was found near a skeleton in a mound 
in that city, in June, 1819. With it there were small pieces 
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of wrought silver and copper and of leather, which were 
undoubtedly parts of the scabbard and dress of a modern 
soldier. This copper is worth something for teaching that 
graves with some ancient contents may not be prehistoric. 
This society has also copper rings made by hammer, found 
on the arm of a female skeleton in a mound, in Athens Co., 
Ohio, also presented by Dr. Hildreth. And without men- 
tioning less conspicuous objects, there are copper beads, 
found, in considerable quantity, with a human skeleton, in a 
garden in Dorchester, Mass., in 1814, and presented by 
Caleb Atwater, Esq., of Circleville, Ohio, to whom this 
Society was greatly indebted in one of its most valuable 
publications. 

The opinion of Dr. Charles Rau, that ‘ Copper cannot 
have exerted any marked influence on the material develop- 
ment of the natives” is strongly supported. It is incon- 
ceivable to the Anglo-Saxon mind, that the Indians of Wiscon- 
sin could have lived among and handled the abundance of 
copper that surrounded them, without acquiring progressive 
skill in its manufacture and its adaptation to the enjoy- 
ment of life ; that they gained from it little or no superiority 
to other Indians destitute of this metal, and that they could 
make so many tools in clumsy forms with a general similar- 
ity, with no gain of beauty or utility. In dislodging copper 
from rocks by fire, the process of melting must have been 
seen, but Dr. Butler describes but two undoubted castings. 
All that have been found are few and separate in situation, 
indicating a want of system and persistence in their manu- 
facture. The specimens, that are discovered may be the 
casual work of the early devoted missionaries, or some 
other European visitors, who, though they were not 
mechanics, were willing to display so much of their skill to 
the natives. 


THE DAVENPORT TABLETS. 


BY Ri J. FARQUHARSON, M. D., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Tue paper of our associate, Dr. Farquharson, on the remark- 
able inscribed stone tablets recently found near Davenport, 
Iowa, was one of the interesting features of the meeting, 
and it is a matter of regret that it cannot be presented 
in full, with the illustrations. As, however, the record 
of the proceedings at the meetings of the society is 
printed as a pamphlet, it is necessary to make such selection 
and arrangement of materials as will not greatly exceed the 
customary limits. Since Dr. Farquharson’s communication 
was presented, an account of the discovery of the tablets 
from the finder, Rev. J. Gass, with a description and com- 
ments by Dr. Farquharson, and photographs of the inscrip- 
tions, has been published by the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences ; forming an interesting sequel to an able article on 
the Mound-Builders, and recent archeological discoveries at 
Davenport, by the same author, in vol. I. of the publications 
of that enterprising institution. It, therefore, proves to be 
of less consequence that the consideration of another subject, 
regarded as of principal importance, has unexpectedly 
claimed so much space as to leave room for no more than a 
brief abstract of his valuable memoir. 

Dr. Farquharson describes the archseological wealth of 
the group of mounds near Davenport, as somewhat astonish- 
ing, as compared with the results of explorations elsewhere. 
This may be due, he thinks, to their position opposite the 
mouth of Rock River, up whose valley, marked, at almost 
every step, with evidences of former large population, is a 
water-path almost unbroken to the copper regions of Lake 
Superior. The copper axes—many of them wrapped in that 
rare fabric “ Mound-Builders’ cloth,”—and other implements 
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and ornaments of copper, are particularly abundant. The 
catalogue of articles taken from that group of mounds 
includes specimens of almost all the wealth of the mound- 
builders, as far as yet known to us. 

These mounds had been repeatedly opened in a super- 
ficial manner. They were more thoroughly explored in 
1874, by Rey. Mr. Gass, and the results are given in the first 
volume of the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy. 

Dr. Farquharson remarks that among the material relics 
of the predecessors of the modern Indians (conventionally 
termed “ Mound-Builders”’), there have been no inscriptions 
of undoubted authenticity; and refers to the opinions of 
writers on the subject, and the claims that have heretofore 
been made, and the longing desire of American archzolo- 
gists to leave the darker regions of material archzeology and 
enter on the lighter realms of history. He says it has been 

objected that the Davenport Tablets come too apropos, as if 
to meet this desire; but, if genuine, they will not long 
remain without fellows. 

In this connection he mentions a statement received from 
Dr. E. Sterling, of Cleveland, Ohio, that the Mormons were 
great openers and searchers of mounds; that in 1843 one 
Robert Wiley, an associate of the Prophet Joe Smith, took 
from the centre of a mound, at Kinderhook, Pike County, 
Illinois, six bronze tablets, a portion of them with inscrip- 
tions, copies of some of which he sends in his letter. 

Dr. Sterling calls his attention to the general similarity in 
style to the Davenport inscriptions, and to the absolute 
identity of many of the characters; from which he infers 
that the Mormons may have left the Davenport Tablets 
where they were found. But Dr. Farquharson suggests a 
different explanation as possible, viz: that genuine inscrip- 
tions may have been found by the Mormons, at Kinderhook, 
which would not of necessity be invalidated by a pretended 
translation of them on the part of their prophet ; and he has 
written to an intelligent Mormon of Salt Lake, a corres- 
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pondent of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, for infor- 
mation that may have a bearing on the antiquity and 
genuineness of the Davenport Tablets. “ Amicus Plato” he 
adds, “* sed magis amica veritas.” 

After quoting the opinions of different writers on the 
subject of the discovery of written characters left by the 
Mound-Builders, the best authorities being adverse to its 
probability, he gives a description of the tablets and an 
account of their discovery, taken chiefly from the paper of 
the discoverer, Rev. Mr. Gass, and his own comments, which 
appear in the second volume of the Proceedings of the 
Davenport Academy. 

In an exploration of the mound by Rev. Mr. Gass, in 1874, 
layers of shells had been discovered in close relation to de- 
posits which had proved to be various and interesting; and 
when subsequently many shells were turned up by the plough 
on another side of the mound it was inferred that the shell — 
layers extended further in that direction than had before 
been supposed. Learning last December that a new tenant 
was to take the farm on the first of March following, who 
would not allow excavations, it was resolved to undertake 
the work in winter, with the ground frozen to the depth of 
about two and one-half feet. In this exploration the 
Tablets, three in number, were found; and Mr. Gass declares 
that he did not leave the mound after penetrating through 
the frost until the tablets were discovered, and taken from 
their resting-place with his own hands. Shortly after, 
several gentlemen, officers of the Academy, visited the 
excavation, and reported through the President that from 
the unbroken condition of the layers of shells, and from 
other evidences visible, they were of opinion that no dis- 
turbance of the mound had taken place since the formation 
of these layers. 

The material of the tablets is a soft bituminous shale, 
such as crops out in many places in the vicinity. 

No. 1 of the tablets is supposed to represent a sacri- 
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ficial or cremation scene, No, 2 a hunting scene, and No. 3 
acalendar. The inscription on the supposed calendar stone 
consists of four concentric circles, with signs or characters 
between them, Dr. Farquharson says of it, “If we con- 
sider this a calendar stone, and the twelve signs as marking 
the divisions of the year, then it does not in the least re- 
semble the Mexican and Maya calendars. If, again, we 
consider it as zodiacal, the signs in the outer circle being 
symbols of the constellations along the sun’s path, then, 
though the signs are different, the resemblance to the eom- 
mon zodiac is so great as to suggest contact with one of the 
many nations or races which have adopted that very ancient 
delineation of the sun’s pathway through the heavens.” 

An examination of the surfaces of the stones shows that 
they have not weathered much. Indeed, their exceedingly 
friable nature would prevent them from bearing much ex- 
posure to weakening influences. The incisions are nowhere 
very deep. The letters or figures on the sacrificial or cre- 
mation scene constitute the most interesting point for con- 
sideration. The letters, if letters they are, bear such a 
resemblance to the Phcenician or old Hebrew letters as not 
to escape the notice of any one, however superficially 
acquainted with those alphabets. Many appear identical, yet 
the resemblance is accidental or fanciful. Prof. Whitney, of 
Yale College, pronounces against their likeness to any char- 
acters with which he is familiar. It is a curious fact, men- 
tioned by Dr. Farquharson, that while, in this country, we » 
give no credit to that absurd little specimen called “ the 
Grave Oreek Stone,” European savans persist in regarding 
the marks upon it as Pheenician letters. Three of these 
learned men, Messrs. Oppert, Schwab, and Ring, have each 
given a translation, but with a lamentable difference. 

Tn the Davenport Tablets there appear to be 74 separate 
letters or figures, deducting 24 repetitions. Assuming the 
peculiar arrangement of dots to represent numerals, it 
would indicate a system of enumeration identical with that 
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of the ancient Mexicans and Mayas. Of the animal king- 
dom 80 individuals are represented, viz: man 8, bison 4, 
deer 4, birds 3, hares 8, Rocky Mountain goat 1, fishes 1, 
prairie wolf 1, nondescript animals 3. Of the latter, two 
are apparently of the same species, and are differently con- 
strued by observers to represent the she-moose, tapirs, or 
mastodons. Dr. Farquharson estimates their proportions as 
not much unlike those of an elephant. 

While careful and conservative in his method of consid- 
ering the questions presented by these tablets, the paper of 
Dr. Farquharson does not express any doubt of the authen- 
ticity of their claims to be regarded as genuine deposits of 
the mound-builders. He has perfect confidence in the good 
faith and integrity of the gentleman who conducted the ex- 
plorations leading to their discovery. As very perfect pho- 
tographs, in full ‘size, as well as smaller ones, have been 
taken of the tablets and their inscriptions, they may be 
studied under great advantages, and it cannot be long before 
their real character and value will be ascertained. 


Nore BY THE PUBLISHING CoMMITTEEK. There are two facts which 
may serve as a basis for speculative discussion on the probability of the 
genuineness of alleged historical inscriptions upon aboriginal monu- 
ments in this country. 

First. The statement of Las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, contemporary 
with the conquerors, and the zealous friend of the natives under his 
spiritual care, that the people of Mexico and Central America had pro- 
fessional chroniclers and historians, who kept a record of all occur- 
rences. ‘Although they had not a mode of writing like ours, they had, 
nevertheless, their figures and characters, by the aid of which they 
could understand all that they wlshed, and they had their large books, 
composed with a skill so ingenious and apt, that we may say that our 
letters were of no great use to them.” 

Second. The modern Indians of the United States hae in many 
instances employed signs of ideas to preserve the knowledge and mem- 
ory of incidents and occurrences. 

The declaration of Las Casas is repeated by De Landa, bishop of 
Mérida, and enlarged by the addition of a system of characters in the 
nature of an alphabet. Humboldt had observed such characters, or 
letters, with curious interest; but denied the existence of an alphabet in 
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any American language. The publication of De Landa’s narrative from 
the manuscript, and the claims resting upon it of an alphabet key to 
Central American inscriptions, are due to Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
Hieroglyphic and pictorial records made by the Indians of the United 
States are by no means rare; but no authenticated inscription of a pre- 
historic period, composed of foreign letters or characters, is known 
to have been found on the American Continent. 





DR. LE PLONGEON IN YUCATAN. 


Tu DISCOVERY OF A STATUE CALLED CHac-MOooL, AND THE COMMU- 
NICATIONS OF Dr. AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON CONCERNING 
EXPLORATIONS IN THE YUCATAN PENINSULA. 


BY STEPHEN SALISBURY, JR. 


Tue most perfect remains of a high degree of early civil- 
ization on this continent are to be found in ruins in the cen- 
tral portions of America. Proofs of the extraordinary 
advancement of the inhabitants of those regions, in archi- 
tecture and art, at an early period, are not derived alone 
or principally from the accounts of Spanish voyagers and 
chroniclers, which agree substantially in the statements of 
their observations, but much more from the well-preserved 
ruins of numerous beautiful buildings, constructed of stone, 
many of them ornamented with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics. 
In Mexico, about which Spanish historians of the time of- 
Cortez and after, have written with more particularity, 
the vestiges of the civilization of the 16th or previous 
centuries have, in a great measure, been obliterated by the 
more complete and destructive subjugation suffered at the 
hands of the conquerors, and by the continuous occupa- 
tion of the acquired provinces. Probably the early con- 
structions of the Mexicans were not generally composed of 
so durable materials as those of the neighboring peninsula. 
Without discussing this point, the fact remains that Yuca- 
tan, together with much of the territory of Guatemala, 
Chiapas, and Tabasco, is strewn with ruins of a character 
which command the admiration and challenge the investiga- 
tion of antiquaries. Waldeck, Stephens, Charnay, and 
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Brasseur de Bourbourg, have brought these wonders of an 
extinct civilization to the knowledge of the world. Since 
their investigations have ceased, and until recently, but little 
has been done in this field. In 1873, however, Dr. Augus- 
tus Le Plongeon, a native of the island of Jersey, of French 
parentage, together with his wife, Mrs. Alice Dixon 
Le Plongeon, an English lady, attracted by the wealth of 
opportunity offered to them for archeological study in 
Yucatan, visited that country, and have been and are still 
actively engaged in exploring its ruins, photographing and 
taking plans of the buildings, and in making excavations, 
which have resulted in securing to the scientific world, a 
masterpiece of antique sculpture differing essentially from 
all specimens known to exist of American aboriginal 
art. 

Dr. Le Plongeon is an enthusiast in his chosen career, that 
of an archeologist and an explorer. Without the energy and 
strong imagination he has displayed, he would not, alone 
and unassisted, have braved the dangers and privations of a 
prolonged residence in the wilds, surrounded by perils from 
exposure to a tropical climate, and from the dangerous prox- 
imity of hostile savages. All that can be learned of the 
life of this investigator is, that he was educated at Paris, and 
in 1849 went to California as an engineer, and there laid 
out the town of Marysville. Then he visited Peru, and 
travelled with Mr. Squire and took photographs of ruins. 
He came to New York in 1871, with three valuable paint- 
ings, which he had procured in Peru, two of them said to 
be Murillo’s, and the other the work of Juan del Castillo, 
Murillo’s first master. A long account of these pictures 
appears in the “ New York Evening Mail” of March 2, 1871. 
He took them to England in the same year, and is said 
to have sold them to the British Museum. Since his 
residence in Yucatan, both the Doctor and Mrs. Le Plongeon 
have been engaged in archeological studies and explora- 
tions among the ruins of Chichen-Itza, Uxmal, and Aké, and 
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they have also visited other ruins in the eastern part of 
Yucatan, together with those of the once famous islands of 
Cozumel and Mugeres, and have there pursued the same 
system of investigation. They are at present at Belize, 
British Honduras, where this explorer is awaiting a reply to 
his appeal, as an American citizen, to our Minister at Mexico 
for redress for the loss of the statue which he had discov- 
ered, and which has been removed by the government to 
Mexico, without his knowledge or consent, to be there placed 
in the National Museum. The writer is in possession of 
many of Dr. Le Plongeon’s letters and communications, all 
of them in English, and-very interesting to antiquarian 
students. It is regretted that the shortness of time 
since receiving the more important of these documents will 
prevent doing justice to the very elaborate and extended 
material which is at hand; but it is with the hope that inter- 
est and codperation may be awakened in Dr. Le Plongeon 
and his labors, that this crude and unsatisfactory state- 
ment, and imperfect and hasty reference to his letters, is 
presented. 

The conspicuous results of Dr. Le Plongeon’s active and 
successful labors in the archeological field, about which 
there can be no controversy, are the wonderful statue 
which he has disinterred at Chichen-Itza, and a series of 
137 photographic views of Yucatan ruins, sculptures and 
hieroglyphics. All of the photographs are similar to those 
which appear in heliotype, diminished in size, as illus- 
trations of this paper. They consist of portraits of Dr. Le 
Plongeon and of his wife; 8 photographs of specimen seulp- 
ture—among them pictures of men with long beards; 7 pho- 
tographs of the ruins of Aké, showing the arrangement of 
so-called Aatuns—the Maya method of chronology; 12 
photographs of Yucatan Indians; 60 photographs of the 
ruins of Uxmal; and 48 photographs of the ruins of 
Chichen-Itza, including twelve views relating to the dis- 
covery of a statue called COhac-Mool. These pictures, 
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and the relics found in the excayation from which the 
statue was exhumed, as well as the discovered statue, 
are valuable acquisitions, and establish a strong claim to 
the gratitude of the scientific world. Besides these arti- 
cles, the original head and feet of a female idol in plaster, 
from the Island of Mugeres, have been discovered by Dr. 
Le Plongeon, which have not yet been brought to public no- 
tice. Of this antique figure Dr. Le Plongeon says, in a letter 
to the writer: “ Whilst at Mugeres Island I had the good 
fortune to find the statue of one of the priestesses of the 
shrine of the Maya Venus, whose ruins stand at the south- 
ernmost end of the island, on the very brink of the cliff. 
It was entire, but the men, not knowing how to handle this 
object, when first disinterred broke it to pieces. I was only 
able to save the face and feet. They are full of interest, 
not only artistically speaking, but also historically, inasmuch 
as they seem to prove the ancient relations that existed 
between the people of Mayapan and the inhabitants of the 
west coast of Africa. The teeth, like those of Chac-Mool, 
are filed like a saw. This was the custom among_per- 
sons of high rank in Mayapan, as it is even to-day with 
some of the African tribes, whilst the sandals are exact 
representations of those found on the feet of the Guanches, 
the early inhabitants of the Canary Islands, whose mummies 
are yet occasionally met with in the caves of Teneriffe and 
the other isles of the group. These relics, I am certain, are 
the last of high art to be found on the Island of Mugeres. 
The sea is fast eating the base of the promontory where 
stands the shrine. Part of it has already fallen into the 
sea, and in a few years not ’a stone will remain to indicate 
the place where stood this altar.” 

The photographs relating to the discovery of the statute of 
Chac-Mool are found in a series of twelve pictures, herewith 
presented in the plates which follow. It is upon this dis- 
covery, as will be seen from his Mexican Memorial, that 
Dr. Le Plongeon has relied more than upon any other 
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result of his labors, for fame and remuneration. The 
statue was exhumed, according to the account in the 
Mexican Memorial, in consequence of interpretations of 
certain mural tablets and hieroglyphics, which the discoverer 
and his able coadjutor, Mrs. Le Plongeon, found in the 
building shown in the pictures 1 and 2 on the opposite 
page, upon tbe south-east wall of the so-called Gym- 
nasium,* which Dr. Le Plongeon says was erected by 
the queen of Itza, to the memory of Chac-Mool, her hus- 
band. As may be seen from a careful inspection of the pic- 
ture, the stone building is decorated by a belt of tigers, 
with an ornament separating them, which may have been 
the “ totem.” 

The exact spot whence this statue was exhumed cannot be 
certainly stated, though among the plates which represent 
the discovery are two which may reasonably be supposed to 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


1 Represents the building at the southern extremity of the eastern wall of 
the so-called Gymnasium described by Stephens—Trayels in Yucatan, vol. II., 
page 308. It is supposed by Dr. Le Plongeon to have been a monument to the 
chieftain Chac-Mool. 

2. This picture shows the upper portion of the same edifice, in which were 
found “ the mural paintings, bas-reliefs and other signs,” which gave a clue to 
the discovery of the statue. 

3 Shows probably the locality where the statue was excavated. The same 
sculptured slabs that appear in picture 8 in the foreground on the right, are 
seen resting against a mound, in their supposed original position, and serve to 
indicate the identity of the localities. In the rear of the slabs is probably the 
heap of stones forming the pedestal for the stone figure of a tiger spoken of in 
the “* Mexican Memorial.” 

4, Thisis probably another view in the immediate neighborhood. Among 
the scattered debris is the sculptured head of a serpent, with open jaws. 

5 Represents the sculptured slabs, which are seen also in pictures 3, 6 and 8. 
They are of unequal width, but the length and thickness was probably the 
same in each. 

6. Another view of the sculptured slabs. The first shows a bird of prey; 
this is apparently a tiger. Both of them hold in their grasp objects of a 
similar character, 


Nore. Several of these pictures are described in the Mexican Memorial, 
but are there differently numbered. 


* Stephens’ Travels in Yucatan, Vol. II., page 303. 
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Decorated Building at Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, and the external appearance 
of the place whence the Statue was exhumed by 
Dr. Augustus LePlongeon. 
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exhibit the locality. One of these pictures shows the 
sculptured slabs which may have decorated the mound 
where the excavation was made, and which again appear 
on the side of the opening through which the statue 
is seen emerging. The slabs are elaborately wrought, and 
represent, the one a tiger holding something in his paw, and 
the other a bird of prey, with talons similarly employed. 

During the early portion of his residence and explora- 
tions at Chichen-Itza, Dr. Le Plongeon was assisted by 
Government troops, who acted as a guard against hostile 
Indians—subdlivados*—as these ruins lie outside the limits of 
territory considered safe for occupation; and though this 
protection was soon withdrawn, and the discoverer was 
obliged to rely solely upon arms furnished to his laborers, 
still he was not disheartened by the dangers of his under- 
taking, nor dissuaded by the appeals of his friends from 
persevering in his labors. 

The first object discovered at this place, as will be learned 
from the Mexican Memorial, was a long stone, half interred 
among the others, which proved to be the base of a sculp- 





*The hostile Indians (sublivados) so often spoken of by Dr. Le 
Plongeon in his communications, are a body of revolted natives, 
variously estimated at from 50,000 to 140,000. They are called Indians 
of Chan-Santa-Cruz, from the name of their chief town, in the south- 
eastern part of the peninsula. During political troubles in 1847, a 
formidable rising of Indians against the whites took place in Yucatan, 
which has not yet been subdued. Nearly every year the frontier towns 
and plantations bordering upon the territory of these rebels, suffer from 
their attacks; their inhabitants are slain and their property is destroyed. 
So formidable is this enemy that at one time their soldiers, said to be 
supplied with English arms, advanced to within 15 miles of the city of 
Mérida. As matters stand to-day, about two-fifths of the territory of 
the state is in their power, and a large number of the best plantations 
in the peninsula are deserted. 

A friend, Sr. Dn. Andres Aznar Pérez, of Mérida, a gentleman of large 
public spirit and much knowledge of this subject, informs the writer that 
“the principal Indian leaders in the revolution of 1847, were the cruel 
Cicilio Chi’, and Jacinto Pat, the latter assassinated for his sympathy 
with the whites. Crecencio Poot (spoken of by Dr. Le Plongeon), is one 
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tured reclining tiger, of much the same size, proportions 
and execution as the statue of Chac-Mool, as is apparent 
from a photograph of the tiger in the general collection. 
The head, of human form, which was wanting, was 
afterwards found at some distance, in a pile of carved 
stones. The next objects that appeared were the bas-reliefs, 
presumably those pictured in 3, 5,6 and 8. The mound of 
stones where the excavation was made was, according to Dr. 
Le Plongeon, the pedestal that supported the effigy of the 
tiger. Work was commenced at the top of the heap of 
stones, which were rudely thrown together, rendering the 
labor difficult and dangerous. An excavation was made 
measuring 7 meters in depth, which was protected by a 
trestle-work, and at this depth a rough calcareous stone urn 
was secured which contained a little dust, and upon it a 
coarse earthen cover. This was near the head of the statue, 
which then appeared. The work of liberating the statue 
required a deepening of the trench 14 meters more. <A 
picture in heliotype copied from a series of six photographs, 
showing the various positions assumed by the figure during 
the process of excavation, can be consulted’ upon the 
second page following. This work of art was raised by 
Dr. Le Plongeon, with the assistance of his wife and ten 


of their later leaders. Iam well convinced that the revolt of our Indians 
will never be brought to an end by force, as has been thus far pretended. 
I call this unfortunate race noble, and well it deserves the title if we fol- 
low dispassionately the sufferings it has had to endure from the remote 
times of the conquest until the present, with habits so moderate, so 
frugal, so mild, that only the inhuman treatment of civil as well as 
religious authorities has been able to exasperate them. Theirs have been 
always the sufferings, the labors—never the enjoyments—that accompany 
enlightenment and healthy morality.” An extended and unprejudiced 
account of this rebellion has just been published at Mérida, called 
‘* Historia de las Revoluciones de Yucatan,” by Sr. D. Serapio Baqueiro, 
in two volumes, which covers a period from 1840 to 1864. For years a 
constant military surveillance of the main avenues of approach from 
the eastern and south-eastern sections of the state has been maintained 
at a great expense to the government without affording adequate pro- 
tection against periodical hostile incursions. 
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Indian laborers, by his own ingenuity, and without other 
engineering apparatus than he had contrived from the 
trees and vines, making use also of the bark, from which he 
constructed ropes. Dr. Le Plongeon, in a private letter to 
the writer, says, ‘ The statue is carved out of a single block 
of beautifully white and homogeneous limestone. It is 
naked, and the peculiar ornament suspended by a rib- 
bon tied on the back of the neck, that is seen on the 
chest, is the distinctive mark of high rank. This same 
ornament is seen on the chests of all the personages 
who were entitled to carry three feathers on their heads. 
The band that composes the head-dress was formed of 
pieces of an octagonal shape, joined together, and is 
fastened by ribbons also on the back of the head. The 
figure had bracelets and garters of feathers, and the sandals, 
quite different from those used by the present inhabitants of 
the country, were tied to the feet and legs, and resemble 
those found on the mummies of the Guanehes, the ancient 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands. There were no ear laps, 
but square tablets appear in place of the ears, on which are 
hieroglyphics giving the name, condition, &., &c., of the 
personage represented by the statue. It is not an idol, but 
a true portrait of a man who has lived an earthly life. I 
have seen him represented in battle, in councils, and in court 
receptions. I am well acquainted with his life, and the 
manner of his death. The scientific world owes much to 
Mrs. Le Plongeon for the restoration of the mural paintings 
where his history and the customs of his people are por- 
trayed; and where Stephens has been unable to see more 
than a few figures, she has discovered the history of a peo- 
ple and of their leaders.” 

“The name, Chac Mool, or Balam, and the names of his 
two brothers, Zwuncay and Aae, the latter the builder of 
the ‘House of the Governor’ at Uxmal, are not given by. 
us at random. ‘They are written on the monuments where 
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represented, written in characters just as ‘intelligible to my 
wife and myself, as this paper is to you in latin letters. Every 
person represented on these monuments is known to us by 
name, since either over the head or at the feet, the name 
is written. We have tracings of the mural paintings as seen 
on the walls of the inner chamber of the monument raised 
by the queen of Itza to the memory of her husband, 
Chac-Mool. Stephens mistook it for a shrine where the 
winners at the games of ball were wont to make offerings 
to the presiding idol. In your paper you have copied part 
of his description of that monument. But the statue of 
Chac-Mool was not exhumed in it as you assert, but four 
hundred yards from it, in the midst of the forest. No 
traveller or writer has ever indicated the place where it 
lay buried, and it is by deciphering the meaning of some 





DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


7 Represents the statue of Chac-Mool uncovered at the depth of 8 meters. 
At the sides are seen the frame-work ‘‘of trunks of trees of 2 to 24 inches in 
diameter, secured with vines.” The inclined plane on which it was drawn to 
the surface is visible, as are some of the ten Indian laborers, in working 
costume. 

8. The statue has now been drawn to the upper part of the inclined plane. 
The ropes of habin bark are attached to the figure. Near the sculptured slabs 
at the right, already shown in 3, 5 and 6, Mrs. Le Plongeon appears seated. 

9 Shows the capstan that served to raise the statue, the size of which is ap- 
parent by comparison with the figure of the Indian near it. 

10 Apparently the same locality as 4. The method of moving the statue over 
the fragments of sculpture and other impediments is shown. 

11. The size and appearance of the statue, “ half as large again as the natural 
size,” is here distinctly pictured, together with Dr. Le Plongeon standing in the 
rear of his discovery. The head-dress, trappings and sandals are clearly 
defined. 

12. The statue is seen on the rude wagon on which it had been transported to 
Pisté, a distance of 3 or 4 miles. In the rear is seen the stone church of Pisté, 
surmounted by a cross, described in Charnay’s Cités et Ruines Américaines, 
page 336, and by Dr. Le Plongeon, in the Mexican Memorial. Nearly all the 
smal] towns have similar Churches, built from the ruins of Indian buildings. It 
is probable that some of the choicest works of art, too large to be easily 
destroyed, were put out of sight in the construction of these edifices by the 
fanatical conquerors of the 16th century. 


Note. The numbers of the pictures do not agree with those in the Mexican 
Memorial, 
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Heliotype Printing Company. 


Statue at Chichen-Itsa, Yucatan, in process of exhumation by Dr. Augustus 
LePlongeon, showing the engineering process by which 
it was accomplished, 
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hieroglyphics and mural paintings, that we came to a 
knowledge of the place. The building with tigers and 
shields was simply a monument dedicated to his memory.” 

It appears that Dr. Le Plongeon, on his arrival in 
Yucatan, in 1873, first visited Uxmal, where he made 
explorations and took photographs. He then prepared 
himself to undertake the more difficult and dangerous 
visit to Chichen-Itza. While there, the discovery of the 
statue, Chac-Mool, was made, and it was excavated in the 
manner described by the discoverer in the last pages 
of the Mexican Memorial. Dr. Le Plongeon had formed 
a design of sending the statue and certain bas-reliefs, 
together with plans and photographs, to the Centennial 
Exhibition, and had prepared these articles for removal, 
when a sudden revolution occasioned the disarming of 
his Indian laborers, who for some time had served for 
a protection, and all further operations were suspended, 
as longer residence in that exposed region without arms 
was sheer madness. It was at that time that Dr. Le 
Plongeon wrote the following Memorial to the Mexican 
President, Senor Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, which is 
given nearly entire, as it makes a statement of his claims 
and wishes, and contains very important information con- 
cerning the discovery of the statue, and gives an idea 
of his method of exploration. 

The account here given of experiences resulting in a dis- 
covery so surprising, must interest even those sceptical in 
regard to the progress in art of the American aborigines; 
and it must also be remembered that, almost without 
exception, late as well as early travellers in this re- 
gion have become enthusiastic and imaginative when brought 
into contact with these monuments of a measureless past,*— 


*This idea was better expressed by our learned associate, Mr. Haven, 
in Proceedings of this Society, No. 55, page 56, in commenting upon 
the works of Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
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none of them more so, perhaps, than Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
whose works nevertheless contain a mine of most valuable 
information aside from hypotheses. 

Accompanying the Memorial, a set of photographs, some 
of them similar to those copied in heliotype, was sent to 
Mexico for the information of the President, but the num- 
bers in the last pages of that paper, referring to the special 
set of photographs, do not correspond to the pictures pre- 
sented here, as there were no means of verifying the sub- 
jects, except from the descriptions. 


Notr.—It will be observed that Dr. Le Plongeon’s spelling of the 
word Chac-Mool, differs from that adopted by the writer in deference to 
prevailing usage in Yucatan. The discoverer always spells the word 
Chaacmol, although in the long letter to the writer, on the subject of 
Maya antiquities, introduced at the close of this paper, the more usual 
spelling has been adopted by the printer, contrary to the text of 
Dr. Le Plongeon. 


MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT, AND AFTER- 
WARDS PUBLISHED IN THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF YUCATAN, 
Aprit 19 anp 21, 1876. 


To the President of the Mexican Republic, 
SENOoR Don SEBASTIAN LERDO DE TEJADA. 
Sir: 

I, Aucustus Lz PLoneron, Doctor in Medicine, member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the State of California, of the Microscopical 
Society of San Francisco, of the Philological Society of New York, 
corresponding member of the Geographical and Statistical Society of 
Mexico; and of various other scientific societies of Europe, of the 
United States of America, and of South America; citizen of the United 
States of America; resident at present in Mérida, Capital of the State 
of Yucatan, to you, with due respect, say: Since the year 1861 I am 
dedicated to the iconology of American antiquities, with the object 
of publishing a work that may make known to the world the precious 
archeological treasures that the regions of the so-called new world 
enclose, nearly unknown to the wise men of Europe, and even to those 
of America itself, and thus follow the perigrinations of the human race 
upon the planet that we inhabit. 

With so important an object, I visited the different countries of 
the American Continent, where I could gather the necessary infor- 
mation to carry through my work, already commenced, and in part 
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published, ‘‘ The Vestiges of the human race in the American Continent 
since the most remote times.” 

The New York Tribune published part of my discourse before the 
Geographical Society of New York, on the ‘“* Vestiges of Antiquity,” 
in its Lecture Sheet No. 8 of 1873. 

After traversing the Peruvian Andes, the Glaciers of Bolivia, and the 
Deserts of the North and North-East part of the Mexican Republic, in 
search of the dwellings of their primitive inhabitants, I resolved to 
visit Yucatan, in order to examine at leisure the imposing ruins that 
cover its soil, and whose imperfect descriptions I had read in Stephens, 
Waldeck, Charnay, Brasseur de Bourbourg, and others. 

The atmospheric action, the inclemencies of the weather, and more 
than all, the exuberant vegetation, aided by the impious and destruct- 
ive hand of ignorant iconoclasts, have destroyed and destroy inces- 
santly these opera magna of an enlightened and civilized generation 
that passed from the theatre of the world some twelve thousand 
years ago, if the stones, in their eloquent muteness, do not deceive. 
And unless the few treasures that yet remain, in a state of more or less 
perfect preservation, be gathered and saved, they will before long disap- 
pear completely, and with them the last traces of the high civilization, 
the artistic and scientific culture attained by the architects and other 
artists that worked and raised them, under the protection of enlightened 
potentates, lovers. of all that was grand, and of everything that could 
glorify their country. 

The results of my investigations, although made in territories forbid- 
den to the whites, and even to pacific Indians obedient to Mexi- 
can authority; surrounded by constant dangers, amid forests, where, 
besides the wild beasts, the fierce Indians of Chan-Santa-Cruz lay in 
ambush for me; suffering the pangs of hunger, in company with my 
young wife Alice Dixon Le Plongeon, have surpassed my most flattering 
hopes. To-day I can assert, without boasting, that the discoveries of my 
wife and myself place us in adyance of the travellers and archeol- 
ogists who have occupied themselves with American antiquities. 

Returning however to civilization with the hope of making known to 
the scientific world the fruit of our labors, Lam sorry to find myself 
detained by prohibitive laws that I was ignorant of, and which prevent 
me from presenting the unmistakable proofs of the high civilization 
and the grandeur, of ancient America; of this old Continent of Professor 
Agassiz and other modern geologists and archeologists. 

These laws, sanctioned by an exclusive and retrogressive government, 
have not been revoked up to the present time by the enlightened, pro- 
gressive and wise government that rules the destinies of the Mexican 
Republic, and they are a barrier that henceforth will impede the investi- 
gation of scientific men, among the ruins of Yucatan and Mexico. It is 
in effect a strange fact, that while autocratic governments, like 
those of Turkey, Greece, and Persia, do not interpose difficulties—that 
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of Turkey to Dr. Henry Schliemann, after discovering the site of the 
celebrated Troy and the treasures of King Priam, to his carrying his 
Jindings and presenting them to the civilized world; that of Greece to 
General Cesnola’s disposing in New York of his collection of Phoenician 
antiquities (the only one in the world), found in the tombs of the Island 
of Cyprus. Nor did even that of Persia think of preventing Mr. 
George Smith, after he had disinterred from among the ruins of Nineveh, 
the year before last, the libraries of the kings of Assyria, from carrying 
the precious volumes to the British Museum, where they are to be found 
to-day. I alone, a free citizen of a Republic, the friend of Mexico, after 
spending my fortune and time, see myself obliged to abandon, in the 
midst of the forests, the best and most perfect works of art of the 
sculptor, up to the present time known in America, because the govern- 
ment of this Nation reclaims as its own, objects found in the midst of 
forests, at great depths below the surface of the earth, and of whose 
existence it was not only ignorant, but was even unsuspicious. 

The photographs of these objects, and of the places where they were 
found, are all that, with plans, and tracings of most interesting mural 
paintings, I can now present: and that after so many expenses, cares, 
and dangers, unless you, Mr. President, considering the historical im- 
portance of my discoveries and works, as an illustrious man, a lover of 
progress, and the glory of his country, in the name of the nation 
authorize me to carry my jindings and photographs, plans and tracings, 
to that great concourse of all nations to which America has just invited 
every people of the earth, and which will be opened shortly in Phila- 
delphia; and with them the material proofs of my assertion that America 
is the cradle of the actual civilization of the world. 

Leaving New York on the 29th of July, 1873, we, Mrs. Le Plongeon 
and myself, arrived, on the 6th of August, at Progreso. We remained 
in Mérida from that date, studying the customs of the country, acquir- 
ing friends, and preparing to fulfil the mission that had brought us to 
Yucatan, (viz: the study of its ruins), until the 6th of November, 1874. 
At that epoch the epidemic of smalJl-pox, that has made such ravages in 
Mérida, and is yet active in the interior villages of the Peninsula, 
began to develop itself. Senor D. Liborio Irigoyen, then Governor, 
knowing that I was about to visit the towns of the east, to seek 
among their inhabitants the traditions of the past, if they yet ex- 
isted, or at least among their customs some of those of the primi- 
tive dwellers of those lands, begged me to scatter among them the vac- 
cine, to ward off, as much as possible, the terrible scourge that threat- 
ened them. I accepted the commission, and to the best of my power I 
have complied with it, without any remuneration whatever. After ex- 
amining the principal cities of the east of the State—Tunkas, Cenotillo, 
Espita and Tizimin—gathering notes upon their commerce, the occupa- 
tions of their inhabitants, the productions of the places, etc., etc., 
remaining in them more or less time, we finally arrived at Valladolid on 
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the 20th of May, 1875. This city, that was at one time among the most im- 
portant of the State, is seen to-day almost reduced to ruins by the inva- 
sions of the Indians of Chan-Santa-Cruz. It is situated on the frontier 
of the enemy’s country, some twelve leagues from the celebrated ruins 
of Chichen-Itza—the objective point of my jonrney to these regions. 
During my perigrinations through the east, I had, more than once, op- 
portunity to observe the profound terror that the inhabitants, as well 
meztizos and Indians as the whites, have, not without reason, of their 
fierce neighbors. 

In view of the dangers that awaited us, I thought proper to write to 
my good friend, General Don Guillermo Palomino, sub-inspector of the 
military posts of Yucatan; so that, without prejudice to the service, 
he should give orders to the commander of the post of Pisté, distant one 
league from the ruins of Chichen, to succor us in case we should need 
his aid. 

General Palomino, understanding the importance of my undertaking. 
interested himself in the result. He wrote to Don Filipe Diaz, chic” of 
the military line of the east, so that he should give orders to his subal- 
tern, the commander of the advance-post of Pisté, that in case of neces- 
sity he should furnish my wife and myself the protection we might 
need while in Chichen. 

After many delays, owing now to one thing, now to another, but more 
particularly to the alarming reports that the Indians, or at least their 
emissaries and spies, prowled about the neighborhood, we at last started 
on the march in the direction of Pisté on the 21st of September, 1875. 

Colonel Diaz was about to visit the posts under his command. This 
gentleman, as much to respect the orders of his superior as to give me 
a proof of his appreciation of my person, resolved to accompany us to 
Chichen with part of his forces. He did so, leaving Valladolid protected 
by a company of his battalion, and another of the 18th regiment of the 
line which at the time was stationed in that city. Arrived at the village 
of Oitas, we learned that the old footpath, the only one that had ever 
existed between this point and Pisté, four leagues distant, was entirely 
closed up, impassable, consequently, for horsemen. 

Colonel Don José Coronado, who, from esteem, had also wished to 
accompany us, offered to go forward with a part of the company, and 
some Indians, to re-open the road, and make it ready. His offer 
accepted, he departed, and a few days later we were able to continue 
our march to Pisté, not meeting in the transit other annoyance than the 
roughness of the road, the roots and tree trunks that had obstructed it 
having been removed. 

So, on the 27th of September, after a tedious march of six hours in 
the thicket, we reached the advance-post of Pisté. 

Pisté, ten years ago, was a pretty village, built amid forests, around 
a senote of thermal waters, surrounded by most fertile lands, which the 
industrious dwellers cultivated. Suddenly, on a certain Sunday (elec- 
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tion day), when they were entertained at the polls, the ominous war-cry 
of the Indians of Chan-Santa-Cruz fell upon their ears. Few were the 
villagers that, taking refuge in the bush, escaped the terrible machete of 
their enemies. Of this village only the name remains. Its houses 
roofless, their walls crumbled, are scarcely seen beneath the thick green 
carpet of convolvulus, and cowage (mecuna). These overspread them 
with their leaves and beautiful petals, as if to hide the blood that once 
stained them, and cause to be forgotten the scenes of butchery they 
witnessed. The church alone, sad and melancholy, without doors, its 
sanctuaries silent, its floor paved with the burial slabs of the victims, 
surrounded by parapets, yet stands in the midst of the ruined abodes of 
those who used to gather under its roof; it is to-day converted into a 
fortress. The few soldiers of the post are the only human beings that 
inhabit these deserts for many leagues around; its old walls, its belfry, 
widowed of its bells, are all that indicates to the traveller that Pisté 
once was there. 

After resting, we continued our march to Chichen, whose grand 
pyramid of 22 meters 50 centimeters high, with its nine andenes, 
could be seen from afar amidst the sea of vegetation that surrounded it, 
as a solitary lighthouse in the midst of the ocean. Night had already 
fallen when we reached the Casa principal of the hacienda of Chichen, 
that Colonel Coronado had had cleaned to receive us. 

At dawn on the following day, 28th, Colonel Diaz caused parapets to 
be raised and the house to be fortified. He placed his advance sentinels 
and made all necessary arrangements to avoid a surprise from the 
Indians, and to resist them in case of attack. For my part i immediately 
commenced work. From the descriptions made by the travellers who 
had preceded me and that I had read, I believed fifteen days or three 
weeks would be sufficient for me to investigate all the ruins. But on 
the 12th of October, Colonel Diaz having received notice that the 
Indians were probably preparing an attack, sent to bring me from 
the ruins, to communicate to me the news that he kad to march imme- 
diately. I had really scarcely commenced my studies, notwithstanding 
I had worked every day from sunrise to sunset, so many and so im- 
portant were the monuments that, very superficially, my predecessors 
had visited. 

I resolved to remain with my wife, and continue our investigations 
until they should be completed, in spite of the dangers that surrounded 
us. I made known my unalterable resolution to Colonel Diaz, asking 
him only to arm a few of the Indians that remained with me, for I did 
not wish even a single soldier of the post of Pisté to accompany me. 
Leaving my instruments of geodesy and photography at the ruins, I 
made the church of Pisté my head-quarters, where we went every night 
to sleep, returning always at daylight to Chichen, one league distant. 

It would be too long to give here the details of my work and investi- 
gations. Enough to say, that from the 28th of September, 1475, when I 
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began to study the monuments, up to the 5th of January, 1876, when, 
learning of the prohibitive laws I have already mentioned, and that on 
account of the better requirements of the service I was to disarm my 
men, I interrupted my works; that is to say, in one hundred days I have 
made scrupulously exact plans of the principal edifices, discovering 
that their architects made use, in those remote times, of the metrical 
measure with its divisions. I have made five hundred stereoscopic 
views, from which I have selected eighty, equal to those that accompany 
this writing; I have discovered hieroglyphics which I have caused to 
reappear intact, and taken photographs of some that are said to bea 
prophecy of the establishment of the electric telegraph between Sac 
(Valladolid of to-day), and Ho (Mérida) ; I have restored mural paintings 
of great merit for the drawing, and for the history they reveal; I have 
taken exact tracings of the same which form a collection of twenty 
plates, some nearly one meter long; I have discovered bas-reliefs 
which have nothing to envy in the bas-reliefs of Assyria and Babylon; 
and, guided by my interpretations of the ornaments, paintings, &c., 
&c., of the most interesting building in Chichen (historically speak- 
ing), I have found amidst the forest, eight meters under the soil, a 
statue of Chaacmol, of calcareous stone, one meter, fifty-five centi- 
meters long, one meter, fifteen centimeters in height, and eighty centi- 
meters wide, weighing fifty kilos, or more; and this I extracted without 
other machine than that invented by me, and manufactured from trunks 
of trees with the machete of my Indians. I have opened two leagues 
of carriage road to carry my findings to civilization; and finally I have 
built a rustic cart in which to bring the statue to the high road that 
leads from Oitas to Mérida. This statue, Mr. President, the only one 
of its kind in the world, shows positively that the ancient inhabitants 
of America have made, in the arts of drawing and sculpture, advances, 
equal at least to those made by the Assyrian, Chaldean and Egyptian 
artists. 

I will pause a moment to give you an idea of my works that concern 
said statue, and soon bring to an end this writing. Guided, as I have 
just said, by my interpretations of the mural paintings, bas-reliefs, and 
other signs that I found in the monument raised to the memory of the 
Chief Chaacmol, by his wife, the Queen of Chichen, by which the stones 
speak to those who can understand them, I directed my steps, 
inspired perhaps also by the instinct of the archeologist, to a dense part 
of the thicket. Only one Indian, Desiderio Kansal, from the neigh- 
borhood of Sisal-Valladolid, accompanied me. With his machete he 
opened a path among the weeds, vines and bushes, and I reached the 
place I sought. It was a shapeless heap of reugh stones. Around it 
were sculptured pieces and bas-reliefs delicately executed. After 
cutting down the bush, and clearing the spot, it presented the aspect 
which the plates No.1 and 2 represent. A long stone, half interred 
among the others, attracted my attention, Scraping away the earth 
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from around it, with the machete and the hand, the effigy of a reclining 
tiger soon appeared; plate No. 3 represents it. But the head was 
wanting. This, of human form, I had the happiness to find, some 
meters distant, among a pile of other carved stones. 

My interpretations had been correct; everything I saw proved it to 
me. I at once concentrated all my attention at this spot. Hunting 
among the débris, I came across the bas-reliefs seen in plates 4, 2, and 5, 
which confirmed my conclusions. This pile of stones had been in times 
past the pedestal that supported the effigy of the dying tiger with a 
human head, which the Toltecs had thrown down when they invaded 
Chichen, at the beginning of the Christian era. 

With great exertion, aided by levers, my ten men again put these 
bas-reliefs in the place they anciently occupied, and which platé No. 1 
shows. 

Resolved to make an excavation at this spot, 1 commenced my work 
at the upper part of the heap. I was not long in comprehending the 
difficulty of the task. The pedestal, as in all the later monuments which 
were raised in Chichen, was of loose stones, without mortar, without 
cement of any kind. For one stone that was removed, a hundred fell. 
The work was hence extremely dangerous. I possessed no tools, nor 
machines of any description. I resorted to the machete of my Indians, 
the trees of the forest, and the vines that entwine their trunks. I 
formed a frame-work to prevent the falling of the stones. 

This frame-work appears in plates 6, 7 and 8. It is composed of 
trunks of trees of two to two-and-a-half inches in diameter, secured 
with vines. In this way I was able to make an excavation two meters, 
fifty centimeters square, to a depth of seven meters. I then founda 
rough sort of urn of calcareous stone; it contained a little dust, and 
upon it the cover of a coarse earthen pot, painted with yellow ochre. 
(This cover has since been broken). It was placed near the head of the 
statue, and the upper part, with the three feathers that adorn it, ap- 
peared among loose stones, placed around it with great care. Colo- 
nel D. Daniel Traconis, who had that day come to visit, and bring me 
a few very welcome provisions, was present when it was discovered. I 
continued the work with precaution, and had the satisfaction, after ex- 
cayating one-and-a-half meters more, to see the entire statue appear. 

Contemplating this admirable specimen of ancient art, seeing the 
beauty of the carving of its expressive face, I was filled with admira- 
tion! Henceforth the American artists could enter into competition 
with those of Assyria and Egypt! But, on considering its enormous 
weight, its colossal form (it is half as large again as the natural size), I 
felt myself overwhelmed with dismay. How to raise it from the pro-- 
found bed where it had been deposited, five thousand years ago, by its 
friends and the artificers, who with excessive care raised the pedestal 
around it! I had no machines, not even ropes. Only ten Indians 
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accompanied me. The enterprise was difficult; but when man wishes, 
he conquers difficulties, and smooths all obstacles. 

After some sleepless nights (the idea of being unable to present my 
discoveries to the world did not let me rest), I resolved to open the 
pedestal on the east side, form an inclined plane, construct a capstan, 
make ropes with the bark of the habin (a tree that grows in these 
woods), and extract, by these means, my gem from the place where it 
lay. 

Plate 6 represents the opening made, and the inclined plane, the lower 
part of which only reaches to the shoulder of the statue, which is seen 
in the bottom of the excavation. Its depth is known by comparing the 
height of the Indian standing near the statue, and the one who is 
placed at a third part of the inclined plane. 

Plate No 7 represents the statue of Chaacmiol at the moment of its 
arrival at the upper part of the plane on the surface of the earth; the 
cables of the habin bark which served to extract it; the construction of 
the capstan; and the profundity of the excavation. 

Plate No. 8 represents the capstan that served me to raise the statue, 
the size of which you may know, Sr. President, comparing it with your 
servant and the Indians who aided at the work. The trunk of a tree, 
with two hollowed stones, were the fundamental pieces of the machine. 
These rings of stone were secured to the trunk with vines. Two 
forked poles, whose extremities rest at each side of the excavation, and 
the forked sticks tied up to the superior ring embracing it, served as 
are-boutant in the direction where the greatest force was to be applied. 
A tree-trunk, with its fork, served as a fulcrum around which was wound 
the cable of bark. A pole placed in the fork served as lever. It is with 
the aid of this rustic capstan that my ten men were able to raise the 
heayy mass to the surface in half an hour. 

But my works were not to end there. True, the statue was on the 
surface of the earth, but it was surrounded by débris, by ponderous 
stones, and trunks of trees. Its weight was enormous compared with 
the strength of my few men. These on the other hand worked by 
halves. They always had the ear attentive to catch the least sound 
that was perceived in the bush. The people of Crecencio Poot might 
fall upon ‘us at any moment, and exterminate us. True, we had senti- 
nels, but the forest is thick and immense, and those of Chan-Santa- 
Cruz make their way through it with great facility. 

Open roads there were none, not even to carry the statue of Chaacmol 
to civilization if I had the means of transport. ; 

Well, then, I had resolved that, cost what it might, the world should 
know my statue—my statue, that was to establish my fame forever 
among the scientific circles of the civilized world. I had to carry 
it, but, alas! I calculated without the prohibitive laws. . . ... . 
Sr. President, to-day, with grief I write it, it is buried in the forests, 
where my wife and myself have concealed it. Perhaps the world will 
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only know it by my photographs, for I have yet to open three long 
leagues of road to conduct it to Oitas, and the moment is already 
approaching when the doors of the American Exhibition will open. 

With all that, I have faith in the justice, intelligence, and patriotism 
of the men who rule the destinies of the Mexican Republic. 

Will the man who, to place his country at the height of other civil- 
ized nations, has known how to improvise, in less than three months, 
an astronomical commission, and send it to Japan to observe the transit 
of Venus, will he permit, I ask, the greatest discovery ever made 
in American archeology, to remain lost and unknown to the scientific 
men, to the artists, to the travellers, to the choicest of the nations that 
are soon to gather at Philadelphia? No! Ido not believe it! Ido not 
wish to, I cannot believe it! 

These difficulties, I had conquered! Plate No. 9 proves how, having 
found the means of raising the statue from the depth of its pedestal, I 
knew also how to make it pass over the débris that impeded its progress. 
My few men armed with levers were able to carry it where there was 
a rustic cart made by me with a machete. 

With rollers and levers I was able to carry it over the sculptured 
stones, its companions, that seemed to oppose its departure. But with 
rollers and levers alone I could not take it to Pisté, four kilometers 
distant, much less to Jitas, distant from Pisté sixteen kilometers; it 
needed a cart and that cart a road. 

Sr. President, the cart has been made, the road has been opened 
without any expense to the State. In fifteen days the statue arrived at 
Pisté, as proved by plate 11. Senor D. Daniel Traconis, his wife and 
their young son, who had come to visit us, witnessed the triumphal 
entrance of the Itza Chieftain Chaacmol, at Pisté, the first resting place 
on the road that leads from Chichen to Philadelphia. I have opened 
more than three kilometers of good cart road of five to six meters in 
width, from Pisté toward Oitas; but for reasons that it is out of place 
to refer to here, and which I have not been able up to the present time 
to alter, for they do not depend on me, I have seen myself compelled 
to hurriedly abandon my works on the 6th of the present month of 
January. 

I have come with all speed to Mérida, from which place I direct to you 
the present writing; but until now, having to contend against inertia, I 
have obtained nothing. 

In view of the preceding relation, and finding myself in disposition 
to make, before the scientific world, all the explanations, amplifications 
and reports, that may be desired, upon the grand discoveries that I 
have made in my investigations in the ruins of Chichen; — among 
others, the existence of long-bearded men among the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula 12,000 years ago, plate 12;—I conclude, asking you, Sr. 
President, to be pleased to concede to me :— 

Ist. To carry the statues of Chaacmol, and some bas-reliefs that 
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have relation to the story of that Chieftain, and are represented in the 
plates 4 and 5, together with my mural tracings, plans and photographs, 
to the approaching Exposition of Philadelphia. 

2nd. To name me one of the members of the Mexican Commission 
to that Exposition, for I am the only person who can give the informa- 
tion and explanations that may make known the celebrated monuments 
of Chichen-Itza, and the importance that they have in the prehistoric 
history of the human race in America. 

8rd. To authorize my work and investigations in the ruins of Yuca- 
tan, where I hope to make other discoveries equally and even, perhaps, 
more important, than those made by me up to the present date, ordering 
that the aid of armed force be afforded me for my protection and that of 
my wife, whenever our investigations are made in places where life is 
endangered by hostile Indians. 

4th. That among the objects which the Mexican nation have to send 
to the Exposition of Philadelphia, a place be reserved to me, sufficient 
for the statues, bas-reliefs, drawings, photographs and plans that have 
caused this petition. 

5th. That in consequence of the short time that remains before the 
opening of said Exposition, and the amount that yet remains for me to 
do, particularly the opening of a cart road of 13 kilometers in a thick 
forest in a country where all resources are wanting, you may have the 
goodness to consider this petition at your earliest convenience, which 
grace I doubt not to obtain from the illustrious Chief Magistrate of the 
Nation to whom I have the honor of subscribing myself. 


AUGTUS Lr PLONGEON, M. D. 
Mériwa, January 27, 1876. 


Nore. The references to plates in this paper do not agree with the numbers 
on the helioscopic illustrations. 


Before leaving Chichen-Itza, at about the date of the above 
Memorial, the statue, as has been already stated, was con- 
cealed in the forest near the town of Pisté, carefully pro- 
tected from the weather by Dr. and Mrs. Le Plongeon, and 
an answer from the Mexican Government was eagerly 
awaited. After long delay, a simple refusal to allow the 
statue to be exported was the only reply. Dr. Le Plongeon 
then prepared his photographs and a small collection of 
relies for shipment to the United States, to be offered at the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876. These interesting offerings 
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were accompanied by a letter to the President of the Oen- 
tennial Commission, recounting the great disappointment of 
not being able to send the statue, but entreating a careful 
consideration of the pictures. The letter was dated Méri a, 
August 30,1876. By unfortunate delays and misunderstand- 
ings, the articles above mentioned never reached their des- 
tination, and in March of the present year were purchased 
by the writer. 

The relics are interesting specimens of pottery and of the 
ornaments or weapons that were found with the statue, whose 
excavation has been described by the discoverer himself. 
The Jade Points and Flints are very carefully wrought, and 
suggest rather the idea of selection as symbols than of ordi- 
nary warlike implements. A portion or all of the articles 
mentioned, together with ashes, were found in a stone urn, 
and are shown on the opposite page.* 

Mérida, the capital of the State of Yucatan, has an insti- 





DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 


A picture of the relics found by Dr. Le Plongeon with the statue which he 
exhumed at Chichen-Itza. They were intended for exhibition at Philadelphia, 
together with the photographs which have been mentioned, but failed in 
reaching their destination. It is not supposed that the above were the only or 
the most valuable of the curiosities found in connection with the statue. 

The three pieces of pottery bear the original labels, “From the Mausoleum 
of the chieftain Chaac-mol (tiger,) Chichen-Itza. At least 5000 years old. 
Augustus Le Plongeon, M. D.” They were found near the head of the statue. 
The dish on the left stands on three short legs, perforated so that an object 
might be suspended from it, and the larger dish has similar legs, without 
perforation. The bow] at the right is decorated with tracings and other embel- 
lishments. 

Below are axes and flint spears from the Island of Cozumel. Next follow 
fossil shells, collected by Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon from an excavation at 
Chichen-Itza, which may be useful in a scientific point of view. 

The Jade Points are beautiful specimens, and may have been used for cere- 
monial purposes. The arrow-heads are of flint, very carefully finished, and 
have minute grooves at the base. These also apparently were not intended for 
practical uses. A portion, or all of the above articles, except the Cozumel 
flints, were enclosed in the stone urn spoken of by Dr. Le Plongeon in 
his Mexican Memorial. 


*See Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, de Diego de Landa. By 
L’Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. Paris, 1864, page 327. 
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Relics found in the excavation with the Statue exhumed by Dr. Augustus 
LePlongeon at Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, together with specimens 
of axes and spear heads from Cozumel. 
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tution called ZZ Museo Yucateco, founded in 1871, under 
the direction of Sr. Dn. Crecencio Carillo Ancona, and it is 
now managed by Sr. Dn. Juan Peon Contreras. In its col- 
lections are pieces of antique sculpture in stone, plaster casts 
and pottery taken from ancient graves, manuscripts in the 
Maya language and in the Spanish, rare imprints and works 
relating to the peninsula. These, together with objects of 
natural history and samples of the various woods of the 
country, and a cabinet of curiosities, form a museum that 
promises to create and encourage a love of antiquarian 
research among the people, a labor which has been the prov- 
ince of the Museo Nacional in the city of Mexico. But it does 
not appear that explorations have as yet been attempted. 
The connection which this institution has with the statue 
discovered by Dr. Le Plongeon arises from the fact that 
in February, 1877, a commission was despatched to the neigh- 
borhood of the town of Pisté by the Governor of Yucatan, 
under the orders of Sr, Dn. Juan Peon Contreras, 
Director of the Museo Yueateco, and after an absence 
of a month, returned, bringing the statue concealed there 
by Dr. Le Plongeon, in triumph to Mérida. The commis- 
sion was accompanied by a military force for protection, and 
the progress of the returning expedition was the occasion of a 
grand reception in the town of Izamal, where poems and 
addresses were made, which are preserved in a pamphlet of 
27 pages. An account of its arrival at Mérida, on March 1, 
is given in the Periidico Oficial of the day following. The 
entrance of the statue was greeted by a procession composed 
of officials, societies, and children of the public schools. 
The streets were filled with spectators, and addresses were 
made and poems were recited. The following is a quotation 
from this article :— 

“The Statue of Chac-Mool measures a little more than 9 feet 
in length. Its beautiful head is turned to one side in a menacing 
attitude, and it has a face of ferocious appearance. It is cut from 


a stone almost as hard as granite. Seated upon a pedestal, with 
its arms crossed upon the abdomen, it appears as if about to raise 
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itself in order to execute a cruel and bloody threat. This precious 
object of antiquity is worthy of the study of thoughtful men. 
History and archeology in their grave and profound investigations 
will certainly discover some day the secret which surrounds all 
the precious monuments which occupy the expanse of our rich 
soil, an evident proof of the ancient civilization of the Mayas, 
now attracting the attention of the Old World. The entrance 
of the Statue of Chac-Mool into the Capital will form an epoch 
in the annals of Yucatan history, and its remembrance will be 
accompanied by that of the worthy Governor under whose 
administration our Museum has been enriched with so invaluable 
a gift.” 

The reception, judging from the article in the journal 
above quoted, must have been imposing. It was the inten. 
tion of the authorities to place the statue in the Yucatan 
Museum, but this purpose was defeated by its removal to 
Mexico, by a government steamer, in the month of April, to 
enrich the National Museum of that city. 

All the above proceedings took place without the consent, 
and contrary to the wishes, of Dr. Le Plongeon, who at that 
time was absent from Mérida, in the Island of Cozumel, and 
was therefore unable to offer opposition. 

In order to furnish further testimony to the high estima- 
tion in which the statue of Chac-Mool is held in Yucatan, 
the following notice, offered to the writer for publication, 
by Sr. Dn. Juan Peon Contreras, director of the museum 
referred to above, and which afterward appeared in 47 
Pensamiento, of Mérida, of date Aug. 12, is inserted 


entire :— 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEO YUCATECO. 


To Sr. D. AUGUSTIN DEL R10, 
Provisional Governor of the State of Yucatan. 
A short historical notice of the stone image ‘‘ Chac-Mool,” discov- 
ered in the celebrated ruins of Chichen-Itza, by the learned Archeolo- 


gist, Mr. Le Plongeon, to be preserved in the National Museum of 


Mexico, for which place it is destined. 
Méripa, 1877. 


There exist, in the deserts of Yucatan, at about 36 leagues—108 miles 
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—from Mérida, some very notable monumental ruins, known by the name 
of Chichen-Itza, whose origin is lost in the night of time. Their situ- 
ation, in the hostile section of revolutionary Indians ( Sublivados), caused 
them to be very little visited until, to the general astonishment, an 
American traveller, the wise archeologist and Doctor, Mr. Augustus Le 
Plongeon, in company with his young and most intelligent wife, fixed 
his residence among them for some months towards the end of 1874. 
They both gave themselves up with eagerness to making excellent pho- 
tographic views of what was there worthy of notice, to be sent to the 
ministry of protection, the depository which the law provides in order 
to obtain the rights of ownership. They did not limit themselves to 
this work. The illustrious Doctor and his wife, worthy of admiration on 
many accounts, supported with patient heroism the sufferings and risks 
of that very forlorn neighborhood, and passed their days in producing 
exact plans, and transferring to paper the wall paintings that are still 
preserved upon some of the edifices, such as Akabsib—(dark writings). 
There came a day on which one, endowed like the visitor, had by 
abstruse archeological reasoning, and by his meditation, determined 
the place, and, striking the spot with his foot, he said, ‘‘Here it is, here 
it will be fonnd.” The language of this man—better said, of this genius 
—will appear exaggerated. It can be decided when he has succeeded 
in bringing to light the interesting work which he is writing about his 
scientific investigations in the ruins of Yucatan. Let us finish this 
short preamble, and occupy ourselves with the excavation of the statue. 
Chac-Mool is a Maya word which means tiger. So the discoverer 
desired to name it, who reserved to himself the reasons for which he 
gave it this name. He discovered a stone base, oblong, somewhat im- 
perfect, that measured 9 Spanish inches in thickness, by 5 feet 34 
inches in length, and 2 feet 10 inches in width. Above it reposed in 4 
single piece of stone the colossal image whose weight amounted to 
about 3,500 lbs. Its imposing and majestic attitude, and the insignia 
which adorned it, leads to the supposition that it was some notable 
leader of the time, a king, or perhaps a noble of those regions. Such 
deductions were hazarded as suppositions. The discoverer supposed 
it buried by its kindred and subjects more than 12,000 years ago. The 
reasons shall I attempt to give? It was reached at 8 meters in depth, 
not far from the manorial castle of Chichen, to which the approach is by 
a staircase of 90 steps, which are visible from the four cardinal points. 
According to the above discoverer there existed a kind of mausoleum 
or monument—erected to the memory of the ruler, Chac-Mool, by the 
queen, his -wife—until it was destroyed at the time of the invasion of 
Chichen-Itza by the Nahuas or Toltecs, at the end of the second century 
of the Christian era. Even now is preserved at a short distance from 
the place where was exhumed the statue of Chac-Mool, a statue of stone 
representing a tiger, also above a quadrilateral base, which once had a 
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human head, and which it is presumed surmounted the monument 
before the time of its destruction. 

Employing a protection of limbs and trunks of trees, and providing 
a capstan with ropes made from the bark of the grapevine, by force of 
perseverance the learned LePlongeon was able to land upon the surface 
of the soil the most noteworthy archeological treasure which has been 
discovered to this day in Yucatan. 

Ignorant of the laws of the country, this American traveller thought 
that he might at once call himself the proprietor of the statue, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing it, in 15 days, as far as the uninhabited town of 
Pisté, two miles from the ruins, upon a wagon constructed for the pur- 
pose, hiding it in the neighborhood of the above town, while he informed 
himself about his supposed rights. The indefatigable traveller came to 
Mérida, where, in the meantime the Government of the State asserted 
that the statue was the general property of the nation and not that of 
the discoverer. 

Leaving for a better opportunity the questions relative to it, Dr. 
Le Plongeon occupied himself in visiting other ruins, busying himself 
between the Island of Cozumel and that of Mugeres, until peace should 
be established in the State, and the Sr. General Guerra should be nomi- 
nated Provisional Governor. 

At the suggestion of the subscriber the Governor allowed the trans- 
portation of this statue to the Museo Yucateco, and the Director of the 
Museo, in compliance with his duty, counting upon the assistance of an 
armed force necessary for an expedition of such a dangerous character, 
left this capital February 1, 1877, to the end of securing the preservation 
of an object so important to the ancient history of the country. Over- 
coming the thousand difficulties that presented themselves in opening a 
road of 6 leagues that was known to the birds alone, over a surface 
covered with mounds and inequalities, he constructed a new wagon on 
which the colossal statue was dragged along by more than 150 Indians, 
in turn, who, in their fanatical superstition, asserted that, during the late 
hours of the night there came from the mouth of the figure the words 
“ Conex! Conex!” which signifies in their language, “Let us go! Let 
us go!” 

Upon the 26th of the same month and year, the historical and monu- 
mental city of Izamal received with enthusiastic demonstrations the 
statue of the king Chac-Mool. Brilliant compositions referring to it 
were read, which, in a printed form, will accompany it for the archives 
of the Museo National. When it arrived at Mérida it had ano less 
lively reception on the morning of the Ist of March, 1877. 

A little later it was received into the Museo Yucateco upon the same 
rustic wagon on which it had traversed the 6 leagues of almost inacces- 
sible country from Pisté to Oitas, from where begins the broad road. 
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It was intended to surround it with a wooden fence upon which should 
be engraved this inscription in golden letters :— 


“ CHAC-MOOL 


The discovery of the wise archzxologist, Mr. Le Plongeoi, in the ruins 
of Chichen-Itza; 


General Protasio Guerra being Governor of the State of Yucatan. It 
was brought to the Museo Yuéateco on the Ist of March, 1877, 
by Juan Peon Contreras, Director of the Museum.” 


Still later, at the decision of the Governor of the State, Sr. D. 
Augustin del Rio, its transfer to the National Museum of Mexico was 
permitted, where so notable an archeological monument will show to 
better advantage, leaving in its place a copy in plaster, made by a 
skilful Yucatan artist. 


The Director of the Museo Yucateco, 


JUAN PEON CONTRERAS. 
Mfripa, 1877. 


Nors. The unexpected arrival and early return to Vera Cruz of the 
national war steamer Libertad, which conducted the recovered statue 
to the Department of State, gave no time in which a copy of it could be 
taken in this capital, the Government of the State reserving the right to 
ask of the President of the Republic, who resides in Mexico, to send 
such a copy to the Museo Yucateco, as a just compensation. 


PEON CONTRERAS. 
April 6, 1877. 


After the defeat of Dr. Le Plongeon’s cherished hopes of 
exhibiting his statue at Philadelphia, this traveller passed his 
time in investigations among the islands of the east coast 
of the Peninsula, particularly those of Mugeres and Cozu- 
mel. His observations there—as well as much additional 
information regarding the architecture of Chichen-Itza and 
Uxmal, and his deductions therefrom—are contained in a 
communication to the Minister of the United States at 
Mexico, and are here given in abstract, as throwing light 
upon the discoveries that have been made, and the infer- 
ences which have been drawn from them. 

This appeal contains a statement of the wrongs suffered 
by Dr. Le Plongeon in being prevented from removing his 
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statue and other discoveries from the country; and also a 
demand for redress and compensation, as an American citi- 
zen, for the seizure and appropriation, in the first instance 
by the government of Yucatan, and afterwards by the 
supreme government at Mexico, of the work of art which 
he had brought to light. This statement, with the corres- 
pondence which accompanies it, is intended also to be offered 
to the consideration of the President of the United States 
for such action as may be considered proper in the premises. 

The extracts made are those only which relate to 
the investigations of Dr. Le Plongeon in the course of 
his travels; for although great sympathy is due him for 
his misfortunes and disappointments, a legal statement of 
his wrongs cannot be discussed in this paper. 


EXTRACTS FROM A COMMUNICATION OF DR. LE PLONGEON TO THE HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN W. Foster, MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
MEXICO, DATED ISLAND oF CozuMEL, May 1, 1877. 


Chichen-Itza is situated in the territories occupied by subjects of 
Don Crecencio Poot, Chief of Chan-Santa-Cruz. In 1847, this chief and 
others refused to acknowledge any longer their allegiance to the Mexi- 
can Government, and seceded, declaring war to the knife to the white 
inhabitants of Yucatan. Since that time they have conquered a portion 
of that State, and hold peaceful possession of the best towns. They 
have destroyed the principal cities of the east and south. These are 
now reduced to mere villages’ with few inhabitants. The churches in 
ruins, mostly converted into fortresses, the houses abandoned by their 
dwellers, invaded by rank vegetation, a refuge for bats, owls, and other 
prowling animals, are crumbling to the ground every day more and 
more, no one daring to make repairs, lest the Indians should burn 
and destroy them again. For leagues around the country is deserted. 
Only a few venturesome spirits have plucked up heart to establish farms 
where the soil is the richest. They cultivate them with armed servants, 
so great is their dread of their fierce enemies. 

Three miles from Pisté, one of the most advanced posts on the eastern 
frontier, and beyond the military lines, stand the ruins of Chichen-Itza. 
There lay buried, since probably 5000 years, that superb statue, 
together with other most precious relics, at eight meters under ground, 
amidst thick forests, unknown to the whole world, not only to the mod- 
ern, but also to the comparatively ancient, for it has escaped destruction 
from the hands of the natives. A people, starting from the vicinity 
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of Palenque, invaded all the regions west and south of what, in our 
days, is called the Yucatan Peninsula, arriving at Bacalar. From that 
place, following the coast, they ravaged the eastern part of the country, 
and at or about the beginning of the Christian era laid siege to the 
cities of the holy and wise men (Itzaes), the seat of a very advanced civil- 
ization, where arts, sciences and religion flourished. After a weary 
and protracted defence, and many hard-fought battles, the beautiful 
capital fell at last into the power of the invaders. ‘There, in the impulse 
of their ignorance, in the heat of their wrath, they destroyed many 
objects of art. They vented their rage most particularly on the effigies 
and portraits of the ancient kings and rulers of the vanquished, when 
and where they could find them, decapitating most and breaking a great 
many of the beautiful statues wrought by their subjects in their honor, 
as mementoes by which they remembered and venerated their memories. 
Chaacmol, whose hiding place they ignored, as they did that of his elder 
brother, Huuncay, whose statue is still where his friends deposited it, 
12 meters under the surface of the ground, escaped the fury of the en- 
raged iconoclasts. Not so, however, the efligies and emblems that 
adorned and surmounted the monuments raised to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of their most beneficent government, and the love they professed 
for their people. Even these monuments themselves were afterwards 
disgraced, being used as places for histrionic performances. 

The places of concealment of these and other most precious relics, 
amongst them probably the libraries of the H-Menes or learned and wise 
men, yet to be excavated, were revealed to my wife and myself on de- 
ciphering some hieroglyphics, mural paintings and bas-reliefs. 

On the 5th of January, 1876, I conducted the statue of Chaacmol on 
the road to Qitas, and at about a quarter of a mile from Pisté, that is to 
say, far enough to put it out of the reach of mischief from the soldiers 
of the post, I placed it in a thicket about 50 yards from the road. 
There, with the help of Mrs. Le Plongeon, I wrapped it in oil-cloth, and 
carefully built over it a thatched roof, in order to protect it from the in- 
clemencies of the atmosphere. Leaving it surrounded by a brush fence, 
we carefully closed the boughs on the passage that led from the road to 
the place of concealment, so that a casual traveller, ignorant of the 
existence of such an object, would not even suspect it. Many a day our 
only meal has consisted of a hard Indian cake and a bit of garlic and 
water. 

The queen of Itza is represented under the effigy of an ara, eating a 
human heart, on several bas-reliefs that adorned the monuments she 
raised to the beloved of her own heart, Chaacmol. The scene of his death 
is impressively portrayed on the walls which the queen caused to be 
raised to the memory of her husband, in the two exquisite rooms, the 
ruins of which are yet to be seen upon the sonth end of the east wall of 
the gymnasium. Those rooms were a shrine indeed, but a shrine where 
the conjugal love of the queen alone worshipped the memory of her 
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departed lover. She adorned the outer walls with his effigies, his totem- 
tiger, and his shield and coat of arms between tiger and tiger. Whilst 
on an admirably polished stucco that covers the stones in the interior 
of the rooms she had his deeds, his and her own life in fact, with the 
customs of the time, painted in beautiful life-like designs, superbly 
drawn and sweetly colored. The history of the twin brothers is there 
faithfully portrayed. There is also a life-like likeness, painted in bril- 
liant colors, of Chaacmol. Unhappily such precious works of art have 
been much defaced, more than by time, by the impious hands of ignorant 
and vain fools, who have thought their names of greater interest to the 
world than the inost remarkable drawings on which they have inscribed 
them. 

Chaacmol is there represented full of wrath, the hand clinched in an 
altercation with his younger brother, Aac. This latter, after cowardly 
murdering the friend of his infancy with thrusts of his lanee—one under 
his right shoulder blade, another in his left lung, near the region of the 
heart, and the third in the lumbar region—fled to Uxmal in order to 
escape the vengeance of the queen, who cherished their young chieftain 
who had led them so many times to victory. At their head he had con- 
quered all the surrounding nations. Their kings and rulers had 
come from afar to lay their sceptres and their hearts at the feet of their 
pretty and charming queen. Even white and long bearded men had 
made her presents and offered her their tributes and homage. He had 
raised the fame of their beautiful capital far above that of any other 
cities in Mayapan and Xibalba. He had opened the country to the com- 
merce of the whole world, and merchants of Asia and Africa would 
bring their wares and receive in exchange the produce of their factories 
and of their lands. In a word, he had made Chichen a great metropolis 
in whose temples pilgrims from all parts came to worship and even 
offer their own persons as a sacrifice to the Almighty. There also came 
the wise men of the world to consult the H-Menes, whose convent, 
together with their astronomical observatory, may be seen at a short 
distance from the government palace and museum. This curious story, 
yet unknown to the world, was revealed to my wife and myself, as 
the work of restoring the paintings advanced step by step, and also from 
the careful study of the bas-reliefs which adorn the room at the base 
of the monument. You can see photographs of these bas-reliefs in 
the album I forwarded to the Ministry of Public Instruction. We 
have also in our possession the whole collection of tracings of the 
paintings in the funeral chamber. 

Motul is a pretty town of 4000 inhabitants, situated about 10 leagues 
from Mérida. Having never suffered from the Indians it presents quite a 
thriving appearance. Its productions consist principally in the making 
henequen bags and the raising of cattle. At the time of the Spanish 
conquest it was the site of an important settlement, if we may judge 
from the number of mounds and other edifices scattered in its vicinity. 
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All are in a very ruinous condition, having been demolished to obtain 
materials for the buildings of the modern village and the construction 
of fences. It was among these ruins that, for the first time in Yucatan, 
I gazed upon the incontestable proofs that the worship of the phallus 
had once been in yogue among some of the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula. I discovered emblems of that worship, so common with the natives 
of Hindostan and Egypt and other parts of the world, on the Eastern side 
of a very ruinous pyramid, raised on a plot of ground, in the outskirts 
of this village. Since then, I have often met with these emblems of the 
religious rites of the Nahuas and Caras, and whilst as at Uxmal, they 
stare at the traveller from every ornament of the buildings and are 
to be found in every court-yard and public place, it is a remarkable 
fact that they are to be met with nowhere in the edifices of Chichen- 
Itza. 

There can be no possible doubt that different races or rather nations 
practicing distinct religious rites inhabited the country at different 
epochs and destroyed each other by war. So at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards the monuments of Chichen-Itza were in ruins and 
were looked upon with awe, wender and respect, by the inhabitants of 
the country, when the city of Uxmal was thickly peopled. There cannot 
be any reasonable doubt that the Nahuas, the invaders and destroyers of 
the Itza metropolis, introduced the phallic worship into Yucatan. The 
monuments of Uxmal do not date from so remote an antiquity as those 
of Chichen, notwithstanding that Uxmal was a large city when Chichen 
was at the height of its glory. Some of its most ancient edifices have 
been enclosed with new walls and ornamentation to suit the taste and 
fancy of the conquerors. These inner edifices belong to a very ancient 
period, and among the débris I have found the head of a bear exquisitely 
sculptured out of a block of marble. It is in an unfinished state. 
When did bears inhabit the peninsula? Strange to say, the Maya does 
not furnish the name for the bear. Yet one-third of this tongue is pure 
Greek. Who brought the dialect of Homer to America ? Or who took 
to Greece that of the Mayas? Greek is the offspring of Sanscrit. Is 
Maya? or are they coeval? A clue for ethnologists to follow the migra- 
tions of the human family on this old continent. Did the bearded men 
whose portraits are carved on the massive pillars of the fortress ‘at 
Chichen-Itza, belong to the Mayan nations? The Maya language is 
not devoid of words from the Assyrian. 

We made up our minds to visit Aké, the place where the Spaniards 
escaping from Chichen took refuge in the first days of the conquest. 
The land where these ruins stand forms a part of the hacienda of Aké. 
It belongs to Don Bernardo Peon, one of the wealthiest men of the 
country, but on account of the insalubrity of the climate it is to-day 
well nigh abandoned. Only a few Indian servants, living in a constant 
dread of the paludean fevers that decimate their families, remained to take 
care of the scanty herds of cattle and horses which form now the whole 
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wealth of the farm. In the first days of March we arrived at the gate 
of the farm-house. The Majordomo had received orders to put himself 
and his men at our disposal. The ruined farm-house lies at the foot of a 
cyclopean structure. From the veranda, rising majestically in bold 
relief against the sky, is to be seen the most interesting and best pre- 
served monument of Aké, composed of three platforms superposed. 
They terminate in an immense esplanade crowned by three rows of 12 
columns each. These columns, formed of huge square stones roughly 
hewn, and piled one above the other to a height of 4 meters, are the 
Katuns that served to record certain epochs in the history of the nation, 
and indicate in this case an antiquity of at least 5760 years. The monu- 
ments of Aké are peculiar, and the only specimens of their kind to be 
found among these ruined cities. They are evidently the handiwork of 
a herculean and uncouth race—the enormous height of each step in 
the staircase proves it—of that race of giants whose great bones and 
large skulls are now and then disinterred, and whose towering forms, 
surmounted by heads disproportionately small, we have seen pictured 
on the walls of Chichen-Itza. They recalled forcibiy to our minds the 
antique Guwanches, the ancient inhabitants of the Canary Islands, whose 
gigantic mummies are yet found in the sepulchral caverns of Teneriffe, 
and whose peculiar sandals with red straps so closely resemble those 
seen on the feet of Chaacmol. The edifices of Aké are composed of 
large blocks of stone, generally square, often oblong in shape, super- 
posed, and held together merely by their enormous weight, without the 
aid of mortar or cement of any sort. We did not tarry in this strange 
city more than eight days. The malaria of the place very seriously 
affected the health of my wife, and obliged us to hasten back to Tixko- 
kob. We brought with us the photograph views, and plans of the prin- 
cipal buildings, regretting not to perfect our work by a complete survey 
of the whole of them, scattered as they are over a large extent of 
ground. 

Our investigations in Uxmal revealed to our minds some interesting 
facts in the lives of the three brothers of the tradition. In Chichen we 
discovercd the place of concealment of the two brothers Huuncay and 
Chaacmol. That of the third brother, Aac, was not to be found. Yet I 
was certain it must exist somewhere. Many persons who are not 
acquainted with the customs and religious beliefs of those ancient peo- 
ple have questioned me on the strange idea of burying such beautiful 
objects of art at soa great depth, yet the reason is very simple. The 
nations that inhabited the whole of Central America—the Mayas, the 
Nahuas, the Caras or Carians—had, with the Siamese even of to-day, and 
the Egyptians of old, many notions in common concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul, and its existence after its earthly mission was accom- 
plished. They believed that the sentient and intelligent principle, pixan, 
which inhabits the body, survived the death of that body, and was 
bound to return to earth, and live other and many mundane existences; 
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but that between each separate existence that pixan went to a place of 
delight, Caan, where it enjoyed all sorts of bliss for a proportionate 
time, and as a reward for the good actions it had done while on earth. 
Passing to a place of punishment, Metnal, it suffered all kinds of 
evils during also a certain time in atonement for its sins. Then it was 
to return and live again among men. But as the material body was 
perishable, they made effigies in perfect resemblance to it. These were 
sometimes of wood, sometimes of clay, and sometimes of stone, accord- 
ing to the wealth or social position of the individual; and after burning 
the body, the ashes were enclosed in the statue or in urns that they 
placed near by. Around and beside these were arranged the weapons 
and the ornaments used by the deceased, if a warrior; the tools of his 
trade; if a mechanic; and books, if a priest or learned man, in order that 
they should find them at hand when the pizan should come back and 
animate the statue or image. 

To return to our investigations at Uxmal. On examining the orna- 
ments on the cornice of the Eastern front of the monument known as 
“The House of the Governor,” I was struck with their similarity to 
those which adorn the most ancient edifice of Chichen and whose con- 
struction, I judge, dates back 12,000 years. But what most particularly 
called my attention were the hieroglyphics that surrounded a sitting 
figure placed over the main entrance in the centre of the building. 
There were plainly to me the names of Huuncay and Chaacmol, and on 
both sides of the figure, now headless, the name of the individual it 
was intended to represent, Aac, the younger brother and murderer. 
And on the North-west corner of the second terrace was his private 
residence, a very elegant structure of a most simple and graceful archi- 
tecture, ornamented with his totem. I afterwards found a pillar 
written with his name in hieroglyphics and a bust of marble very much 
defaced. Around the neck is a collar or necklace sustaining a medallion 
with his name. In the figure that adorns the fagade of the palace he is 
represented sitting, and under his feet are to be seen the bodies of three 
personages, two men and one woman, flayed. Unhappily these also 
have been mutilated by the hand of time or of iconoclasts. They are 
headless, but I entertain no doubt as to whom they were intended 
to represent, Huuncay, Ohaacmol and the queen, his wife. It is 
worthy of notice that while the phallic emblems are to be seen in great 
profusion in every other building at Uxmal, there is not a single trace 
of them in or on the “* House of the Governor,” or its appurtenances. 

Yucatan being in a state of political effervescence, we determined to 
visit the islands of Mugeres and Cozumel, on the East coast of Yucatan, 
taking our chance of falling into the hands of the Indians and being 
murdered. 

Accordingly, on the 20th of October, 1876, we embarked on board the 
“‘Viri,” a small coasting sloop, and with the mists of the evening, the 
houses of Progreso faded from our view and were lost in the haze of 
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the horizon. Contrary winds retarded our journey and obliged us to 
cast anchor near shore every night. It was not until after ten tiresome 
days that we, at last, saw the dim outline of Mugeres island rise slowly 
over the waves. As we drew near, the tall and slender forms of the 
cocoa trees, gracefully waving their caps of green foliage with the 
breeze, while their roots seemed to spring from the blue waters of the 
ocean, indicated the spot where the village houses lay on the shore 
under their umbrage. Seen at a distance, the spot presents quite a 
romantic aspect. The island is a mere rock, elevated only a few feet 
above the level of the sea, six miles long and about one-half a mile wide 
in its widest parts. In some places it is scarcely 200 steps across. 
The population consists of 500 souls, more or less. Its principal indus- 
try is fishing. For Indian corn and beans—the staple articles of food 
throughout Yucatan—they depend altogether on the main land; vege- 
tables of any kind are an unknown luxury, notwithstanding there are 
some patches of good vegetable land in the central part. The island 
possesses a beautiful and safe harbor; at one time it was the haven 
where the pirates that infested the West Indian seas were wont to seek 
rest from their hazardous calling. Their names are to be seen to-day 
rudely carved on the sapote beams that form the lintels of the 
doorways of the antique shrine whose ruins crown the southernmost 
point of the island. 

It is to this shrine of the Maya Venus that as far downas the Spanish 
conquest, pilgrims repaired yearly to offer their prayers and votive 
presents to propitiate that divinity. Cogolludo tells us that it was on 
her altar that the priest who accompanied the adventurers who first 
landed at the island, after destroying the effigies of the Goddess and of 
her companions and replacing them by a picture-of the Virgin Mary, 
celebrated mass for the first time on those coasts in presence of a throng 
of astonished natives. They gave to the island the name of Mugeres 


(women). I was told that formerly many of the votive offerings had been _ 


disinterred from the sand in front ofthe building. The soil at that place 
is profusely strewn with fragments of images wrought in clay, represent- 
ing portions of the human body. ‘I was myself so fortunate as to fall 
in with the head of a priestess, a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
moulded according to the most exact proportions of Grecian art. It 
had formed part of a brazier that had served to burn perfumes on the 
altar near which I found it. I happened to use part of that vase to hold 
some live coals, and notwithstanding the many years that had elapsed 


since it had Jast served, a most sweet odor arose and filled the small : 


building. 
I had read in Cogolludo that in olden times, on the main Jand, opposite 


to the island of Mugeres, was the city of Ekab. I was desirous of 


visiting its ruins, but no one could indicate their exact position. They 
did not even know of the name. They spoke of Meco, of Nisucté, of 
Kankun, of extensive ruins of buildings in that place, where they 
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provide themselves with hewn stones. After much delay I was able to 
obtain a boat and men. We set sail for Meco, the nearest place situated 
on another island close to the shores of the main land. There I found a 
ruined edifice surrounded by a wall forming an inclosure, adorned with 
rows of small columns. In the centre of the inclosure. an altar. The 
edifice, composed of two rooms, is built on a graduated pyramid com- 
posed of seven andenes.. This building is without a doubt an ancient 
temple. We next visited Nisucté. There we found the same sort of 
monuments but built ona large scale. These places have merely been 
shrines visited by the pilgrims on their way to and from the altar of 
Venus. The main point of importance gained in visiting these ruins 
was that this whole coast had been inhabited by a race of dwarfs 
and that these edifices were their work. We had seen their portraits 
carved on the pillars of the fortress at Chichen-Itza. We had seen also 
their pictures among the several paintings. We had heard of the 
Indian tradition, very current. among the natives, that many of the 
monuments of Yucatan had been constructed by the Aluz-ob. But not 
until we visited these places and entered their houses, did we become 
satisfied of the fact of their existence that till then we had considered a 
myth. Kankun, where the ruins of numerous houses cover a great 
extent of ground, must have been the real site of Ekab. The dwarfish 
inhabitants of these cities must have been a very tolerant sort of people 
in religious matters, since in the same temple, nay on the very same 
altar, we have found side by side the phallic emblems with the image of 
Kukulcan. 

Our explorations in that part of the country were at an end. We 
were beginning to grow tired of our fish diet, and looked with anxiety 
for an opportunity to continue our voyage to the island of Cozumel. This 
island, called by the ancient Mayas Cozmil (place for swallows), was the 
rendezvous of Indian pilgrims who flocked thither every year to pay 
homage at the numerous temples, the ruins of which are to be found 
in the thick forests that now cover it. The expected opportunity offer- 
ing we reached the village of San Miguel February 8, 1877. Cozumel is 
a beautiful island of about 45 miles in length and 12 in breadth. The 
fertility of its soil is evinced by the luxuriant growth of the thick and 
impenetrable forests of valuable timber that have sprung up Since its 
abandonment by its former inhabitants and which serve either for 
purposes of building or ornamentation. Cocoa-nuts, plantains, bananas, 
pineapples, ananas and other tropical fruits grow abundantly. Vanilla, 
yams, sweet potatoes and vegetables of all kinds can be produced in 
plenty, while honey and wax, the work of wild harmless bees, and copal 
are gathered on the trees. The tobacco, which is to-day the article that 
engrosses the mind and monopolizes the attention of the planters, isofa 
superior quality, emulating the Cuban production. On the other hand 
the thickets are alive with pheasants, quail, pigeons, wild pigs and 
other descriptions of game. The waters swarm with the most excellent 
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fish and innumerable turtles sport in the lagoons, while curlews, snipe, 
ducks and other aquatic fowls flock on their shores; and not the least of 
the gifts with which the munificient hand of nature has so bountifully 
endowed this delicious oasis of the ocean is its delightful and soft, yet 
invigorating, climate, that makes well nigh useless the art of the phy- 
sician. 

At some epoch it is evident that the whole island was under cultiva- 
tion, which is proved by the stone fences that divide it into small par- 
cels or farms like a checker-board. The island, like the whole of the 
Yucatan peninsula, has evidently been upraised from the bottom of the 
sea by the action of volcanic fires, and the thin coating of arable loam 
of surprising fertility which covers a substratum of calcareous 
stones, is the result of the accumulation of detriti, mixed with the 
residuum of animal and vegetable life of thousands of years. The 
greater part of this island is as yet archeologically unexplored. I 
have no doubt that thorough explorations in the depths of its forests 
and of the caves would bring to light very interesting relics, which 
would repay the trouble and expense. Rough and rude as is the con- 
struction of the monuments of the island, the architecture possesses 
the same character as that of the more elaborate edifices on the main 
land. The same design of entablature, with some little difference in the 
cornice, the same triangular arch, the same shaped rooms—long and 
narrow, but all on a miniature scale. They seem more like dolls’ houses 
than dwellings for man. One of the best preserved of these singular 
buildings was visited, and two other constructions, consisting of inde- 
pendent and separate arches, the only ones we ever met with in our 
rambles in Yucatan. The edifice formed at one time, with the two 
triumphal arches, part of a series of constructions now completely 
ruined. It was a temple composed, as are all structures of the kind, of 
two apartments, a front or ante-chamber, and the sanctuary or holy of 
holies. In this case the ante-chamber measures 59 inches in width by 2 
yards and 383 inches in length, its height being 2 yards and 30 inches from 
the floor to the apex of the triangular arch that serves as ceiling. The 
sanctuary is entered through a doorway 1 yard high and 18 inches wide, 
and is narrower than the front apartments, measuring only 34 inches 
across. The whole edifice is externally 3 yards high, 4 yards 29 inches 
long and 4 yards wide. If we judge of the stature of the builders 
by the size of the building, we may really imagine this to have been the 
kingdom of Liliput, visited by Gulliver. The triumphal arches present 
the same proportions as the temple I have just described, which is 
by no means the earliest archaic structure. Old people are not wanting 
who pretend to have seen these Aluz-ob, whom they describe as reaching 
the extraordinary stature of 2 feet. They tell us of their habits 
and mischievousness, tales which forcibly recall to our minds the 
legends of ‘the little people” so credited among all classes of society 
in Ireland. There can be no reasonable doubt but that a very diminu- 
tive race of men, but little advanced in the arts of civilization, dwelt on 
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these islands and along the eastern coast of Yucatan, and that many of 
the edifices, the ruins of which are to be seen in that part of the coun- 
try, are the works of their hands, as the tradition has it. 

The attempt has been made in the previous pages to bring 
the discoveries of Dr. Le Plongeon and his own account of 
his labors and inferences into such a form that they may be 
easily considered by those competent to determine their 
importance and bearing. The value of the statue called 
Chae-Mool, as an archeological treasure, cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is the only remaining human figure of a high 
type of art, finished “in the round” known to have beer 
discovered in America since the occupation of Maya terri- 
tory in the 16th century. 

The idols of Copan have expressive human countenances, * 
though they are distorted in order to inspire awe and fear 
in the beholder, but no attempt was there made to depict the 
graceful proportions of the nude figure. They stand per- 
pendicularly, carved from solid blocks of stone, and are from 
10 to 15 feet in height. The figures upon them are bas- 
reliefs, occupying generally only % of the length of the 
front, while the back of the block is a straight surface and 
is covered with emblems and hieroglyphics. The sculp- 
tures of Palenquet have many of them much artistic 
beauty, but they are all of them attached figures, as 
it is believed are also the beautiful statues of Nin- 
eveh.t Even the slightest touching makes a figure “in 
relief.” This statue from Chichen-Itza has all the appear- 
ance of being intended as the likeness of a man, and much 
skill is shown in the delineation of the proportions. It is 
entirely detached, and reposes upon a base carved from 
fhe same block of stone as the figure, which gives it a higher 
rank in sculpture than any other in America, of which we 
have ocular proof at this day. Itis a noteworthy cireum- 
stance in the controversy regarding the seizure of the statue 

* Stephens’ ‘Travels in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, vol. L., 


page 158. fId. vol. Il., page 349. {Encyclopedia Britannica. Boston, 
1859: Article Sculpture. 
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by the Yucatan Government, and afterwards by that of 
Mexico, that no doubt in regard to its authenticity, so far 
as is known to the writer, has been expressed on the part 
of those who would naturally be the best judges of 
objects found in their own country. Among the Le Plongeon 
photographs of sculptures from Uxmal is a head in demi- 
relief, which resembles in the lineaments of the face those 
of this statue so much as to offer a striking likeness, and 
this agrees with the theory of the intimate connection of 
Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, adopted in the communication 
‘to Hon. J. W. Foster. 

Diego de Landa, second Bishop of Yucatan, in his account 
of that country written in 1566, speaks of two similar statues 
observed by him at the same locality, Chichen-Itza, which 
place he speaks of as famous for its ruins.* His description 
is: “I found there sculptured lions, vases, and other objects, 
fashioned with so much skill that no one would be tempted to 
declare that that people made them without instruments of 
metal. - There I found also two men sculptured, each made of 
a single stone, and girded according to the usage of the 
Indians. They held their heads in a peculiar manner, and 
had ear-rings in their ears, as the Indians wear them, and 
a point formed a projection behind the neck, which entered 
a deep hole in the neck, and thus adorned the statue was 
complete.” He also speaks of the practice of burying 
articles used by the dead with their ashes,t and he 
says: “As regards Seigneurs and people of superior con- 
dition, they burn their remains, and deposit their ashes in 
large urns. They then build temples over them, as one sees 
was anciently done, by what is found at Izamal.” 

The statue discovered seems to resemble those spoken of 
by Landa in all the peculiarities mentioned. He also refers 
to the custom among the women of filing the tecth like 
a saw, which was considered by them to be ornamental.§ 

* Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, de Diego de Landa. By L. Abbé 


Brasseur de Bourbourg. Paris, 1864, page 347. fId. 197. }Id. 199. 
§ Id. 183. 
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A remark to Dr. Le Plongeon about the statues above de- 
scribed drew from him the following statement: ‘ We have 
seen the remnants of the statues you referred to as men- 
tioned by Landa; some one has broken them to pieces.” He 
also speaks of the resemblance of the statue he discovered to 
those of ancient Egypt, from the careful finish of the head 
and the lesser degree of attention bestowed on the other 
parts of the body, 

Dr. Le Plongeon has stated in the first of the three com- 
munications contained in this paper, that from his interpreta- 
tion of mural paintings and hieroglyphies in the building 
upon the the South-East wall of the Gymnasium at Chichen- 
Itza, he was induced to make the excavation which resulted 
in his discovery, Elsewhere we learn that in the same build- 
ing, and also on the tablets about the ears of the statue, he 
was able to read the name Chac-Mool, &., &c. (Chaac or 
Chac in Maya means chieftain, Mol or Mool means paw of 
an animal.) He says that the names he gives, “ were written 
on the monuments where represented, written in characters 
just as intelligible to my wife and myself, as this paper is to 
you in latin letters. Every personage represented on these 
monuments is known by name, since either over the head 
or at the feet the name is written.” He also states that 
he knows where the ancient books of the 4H-dMenes lie 
buried, as well as other statues. The discovery of one of 
these hidden books would be a service of priceless value. 

A perusal of the communications contained in this paper 
lead to the impression that their writer accepts many of )the 
theories advanced by Brasseur de Bourbourg, that he is— 
a believer in the interpretations of Landa, and that he 
thinks he has been able to establish a system which 
enables him to read Maya inscriptions. 

Dr. Le Plongeon has been accompanied and assisted in all 
his labors by his accomplished wife, and he has frequently 
stated that a great part of the credit for the results achieved 
is due to her intelligent judgment and skilful execution. 
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His last date is from Belize, British Honduras, September 
1. In that letter he announces the preparation of a paper 
for the Royal Geographical Society of London, in which he 
says he shall give his researches in extenso. 

After four years of toil and exposure to danger, and after 
a large expenditure of money paid for services in opening 
roads, clearing ruins, and making excavations, Dr. Le Plon- 
geon finds himself deprived of all the material results of his 
labors and sacrifices which could secure him an adequate 
return. We hope that he may soon receive just and satis- 
factory treatment from the government, and a fitting recog- 
nition and remuneration from the scientific world. 

In judging of the subject here presented, the reader will 
bear in mind that facts substantiated should not be rejected, 
even if the theories founded on them advance beyond the 
light of present information. 


In August, Dr. Le Plongeon sent the following letter with 
the request that it should be published in a form which would 
allow of its presentation to the Congrés [International des 
Américanistes, which would be held at Luxembourg in the 
month of September. It was printed in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, in the issues of Sept. 3d and 4th, and is now 
repeated in the same type in this connection. The spelling 
of the name Chac-Mool in the letter was changed by the 
writer from that employed in the text by Dr. Le Plongeon, 
which is invariably Chaacmol; a liberty taken in conse- 
quence of the unanimous preference in favor of the spelling 
Chac-Mool shown in all the written or printed articles from 
Yucatan relating to this discovery, which have come to our 
observation. Copies of the letter were sent to Luxem- 
bourg, and also to the Bureau of the Société des Améri- 
canistes at Paris. 





LETTER FROM DR. 


LE PLONGEON. 





ISLAND OF COZUMEL, YUCATAN, | 
June 15,1877. § 


Stephen Salisbury, jr., esq., Worcester, Mass. :— 
Dear Sir,—....The Londen Times of Weduesday, 
January 3, 1877, contains views on the projected 
congress of the so-callea Americanists, that is ex- 
pected to be held at Luxembourg in September 
next. Was the writing intended tor a damper? 
It so, it did not missits aim. It must have frozen 
to the very core the enthusiasm of the many 
dreamers and speculators on the prehistoric na- 
tions that inhabited this western continent. As 
for me, I felt its chill even under the burning rays 
of the tropical sun of Yucatan, notwithstanding I 
am, or ought to be, well inured to them during the 
four years that my wife and myself are rambling 
mong the ruined cities of the Mayas. 

True, [I am but a cool searcher of the stupen- 
dous monuments of the mighty races that are no 
more, but have left the history of their passage on 
earth written on the stones of the palaces of their 
rulers, upon the temples of their gods. The glow- 
ing fires of enthusiasm do not overheat 
my imagination, eyen if the handiwork 
of the ancient = artists and arehitects— 
if the science ot the Itza H-Menes—wise 
men, fill my heart with a surprise akin to admira- 
tion. Since four years we ask the stones to dis- 
close the secrets they conceal. The portraits of 
the ancient kings, those of the men with long 
beards, who seem to have held high offices 
among these people, bave become familiarized 
with us, and we with them. Attimes they appear 
to oureyes to be not quite devoid of life, not en- 
tirely deaf to our voice. Not unfrequently the 
meaning of some sculpture, of some character, of 
some painting,—till then obscure, unintelligible, 
puzzling,—all of a sudden becomes clear, easy to 
understand, full of meaning. 

Many astrange story of human greatness and 
pride, of human, petty and degrading passions, 
weakness and imperfections, bas thus been di- 
yul,zed to us;—while we were also told of the cus- 
toms of the people; of the scientific acquirements 

_of the H-Menes; of the religious rites observed by 
the kins (priests); of their impostures, and of the 
superstition they inculcated to the masses; of the 


communication held by the merchants of Chichen 
with the traders from Asia and Africa; ot the po- 
liteness of courtiers and gracefulness of the 
queen; of the refinement of the court; of the fu- 
neral ceremonies, and of the ways they disposed 
of the dead; of the terrible invasions of barbarous 
Nabua tribes; of the destruction, at their bands, 
of the beautiful metropolis Chichen-Itza, the cen- 
tre of civilization, the emporium of the countries 


comprised between the eastern shores of Maya- 


pan and the western of Xibalba; of the 
subsequent decadence of the nations; of 
their internal strife during long = ages. 


For here, in reckoning time, we must not count by 
We do not, in thus 
speaking, indulge in conjectures—for, verily, the 


centuries but muillenaries. 


study of the walls leaves no room for supposition 
to him who quietly investigates and compares. 
How far Mrs. Le Plongeon and myself have 
been able to interpret the mural paintings, bas- 
reliefs. sculptures and hieroglyphics, the results 
ot our labors show. (Some of them have been 
lately published in the “lLllustration Hispano- 


Americana” of Madrid.) The excavating of the 


magnificent statue of the Itza king, 
Chac-Mool, buried about five thousand 
years ago by his wife, the queen of 
Chichen, at eight metres under ground 


(that statue has just been wrenched from our 
hands by the Mexican government, without even 
an apology, but the photograpbs may be seen 
at the residence of Mr. Henry Dixon, No. 112 Al- 
bany street, Regent park, London, and the en- 
gravings of itin the “ Ilustracion Hispano-Amer- 
icana’’); the knowledge of the place where lies that 
of Huuneay. the elder brother of Chac-Mool, in- 
terred at twelve metres under the sirface—of the 
site where the H-Menes hid their hbraries con- 
taining the history of their nation—the knowledge 
and sciences they had attained, would of itself be 
an answer to Professor Mommsen’s ridiculous as- 
sertion, that we are anxious to find what cannot 
be known, or what would be useless if discovered. 
It is not the place here to refute the learned pro- 
fessor’s sayings; nor is it worth while. Yet I 
should like to know if he would refuse as use- 
less the treasures of King Priam because made of 
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to the 
gold does not? Or,if he would tzrn up his nose 


gold that belongs archaic times—what 
atthe weaith of Agamemnon because he knows 
that the gold and precious stones that compose it 
were wrought by artificers who lived four thou- 
sand years ago, should Dr. Schliemann feel in- 
chned 10 offer them to him. What says Mr. 
Mommsen ? 

Besides my discovery of the statues, bas-reliefs, 
etc., ete., which would be worth many thousands 
of pounds sterling to—if the Mexican government 
did not rob them from—the discoverers, the study 
ot the works of generations that have preceded us 
affords me the pleasure of following the tracks ot 
the human mind through the long vista of ages, to 
discover that its pretended progress and develop- 
T have 
been unable to the present day to trace 1t. I rea‘ly 
see no difference between the civilized man of to- 
day and the civilized man of five thousand years 


ago. I do not perceive that the human mind is 


ment are all imaginary, at least on earth. 


endowed in our times with powers superior 
to those it possessed in ages gone by, 
but clearly discern that these pow- 
ers are directed in different channels. 


Will Professor Mommsen pretend that this ‘s also 
useless after being found? Man today is thesame 
aS Man was when these monuments, which. cause 
the wonder of the modern traveller, were reared. 
Is he not influenced by the same instincts, the 
same wants, the same aspirations, the same men- 
tal and physical diseases? 

T consider mankind alike to the waters of the 
oeean; their surface is ever changing, while in 
their depths is the same eternal, unchangeable 
stillness and ealm. So man superficially. He re- 
flects the images of times and circumstances. His 
intellect develops and expands only according to 
the necessities of the woment and place. As the 
waves, he cannot pass the boundaries assigned to 
him by the unseen, impenetrable Power to which 
allthings are subservient. He is irresistibly im- 
pulsed toward his imevyitable goal—the grave. 
There, as far as be positively knows. all his pow- 
ers are silenced. But from there also be sees 
springing new forms of life that have to fulfil, 
in their turn, their destiny in the great laboratory 


of creation. The exploration of the monuments 
of past generations, all bearing tbe peculiarities, 
the idiosyneracies of the builcers, has conyinced 


me that the energies of human mind and intellect 


are the same in all times. They come 
forth in proportion to the requirements 
of the part they are to represent 


in the great drama of life, the means in the stu- 
pendous mechanism of the universe being always 
It is 
therefore absurd to judge of mental attamments 


perfectly and wisely adapted to the ends. 


of man in different epochs and circumstances by 
comparison with our actual civilization. For me 
the teachings of archeology are these: “Tempora 
mutantur, mores etiam in illis; sicut ante homini 
etiam manent anima et mens.” 

Alchemists have gone out of fashion, thank 
God! 
lose their time, and cause others to lose theirs 


Would that the old sort of antiquaries, who 


aiso, in discussing idle speculations, might 
follow suit. History requires facts.—these 
facts, proofs. These proofs are not 


to be fouud in the few works of the travellers that 
have hastily visited the monuments that strew the 
soilof Ceatral America, Mexico and Peru, and 
given of them descriptions moreorless accurate— 
very often erroneous—with appreciations always 
affected by their individual prejudices. The cus- 
toms and attainments of all sorts of the nations 
that have lived on the western continent, before 
it was America, must be studied in view of the 
monumeots they have left; or of the photographs, 
tracings of mural paintings, etc., ete., which are 
as good as the originals themselves. Not even the 
writings of the chroniclers of the time of the 
Spanish conquest can be impheitly relied upon. 
The writers on the one hand wereinall cases 
blinded by their religious fanaticism; m many by 
their ignorance; on the other, the people who in- 
habited the country at the time of the arrival of 
the conquerors were not the builders of the 
ancient monuments. Many of these were then in 
ruins ana looked upon by the inhabitants, as they 
are today, with respect adawe, True, many 
of the habits and customs of the an- 
cients, to a certain extent, existed 
yet among them; but disfigured, distorted | 


. 
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by time, and the new modes of thinking and Jiv- 
ing mtroduced by the invaders; while, strange to 
say,the language remaimed unaltered. Even to- 
day, in many places in Yucatan the descendants 
of the Spanish conquerors have forgotten the na- 
tive tongue of their sires, and only speak Maya, 
the idiom of the vanquished. Traditions, relig- 
ious rites, superstitious practices, dances, weie 
handed 


But, as the sciences were of old the privilege of 


down from generation to generation. 


the few, the colleges and temples of learning hav- 
ing been destroyed at the downfall of Chichen, 
the knowledge was imparted by the fathers to 
their sons, under the seal of the utmost secrecy. 
Through the long vista of generations, notwith- 
standing the few books that existed at the time of 
the conquest, and were np great part destroyed by 
Bisop Landa and other fanatical monks, the learn- 
ing of the A-Menes became adulterated in passing 
from mouth to mouth, committed 
to memory, lost and 
changed into the many ridiculous ‘notions and 
strange practices said to have been consigned 
afierward to these writings. 

Withal the knowledge of reading those books 
was retained by some ot the descendants of the 
H-Menes. I would not take upon myself to assert 
positively that some of the inbabitants of 
Peten—the place where the Itzas took refuge at 
the beginning of the Christian era after the de- 
struction of their city—are not still in possession 
of the secret. Atall events,I was toid that people 
who could read the Maya pic-huun (books), and to 
whom the deciphering of the Uooh (letters) aid 
the tiguretive characters was known, existed as 
far back as forty years ago, but kept their knowl- 
edge a secret, lest they should be persecuted by 
the priests as wizards aud their precious volume 
wrenched from them and destroyed. The Indians 
hold them yet in great veneration. I am ready to 
give full credit to this assertion, for during my 
rambles and explorations in Pern aud Bolivia I was 
repeatedly informed that people existed ensconced 
in remote nooks of the Andes, who could interpret 
the quippus (strmy writing) aad yet made use of 
them to register their family records, keep account 
of their droves of llamas and otber property. 


merely 


and was at last 


I will not speak here at length of the monu- 
ments of Peru, that during eight years I have dili- 
gently explored; for, with but few exceptions, 
they dwindle into insignificance when compared 
with the majestic structures reared by the Mayas, 
the Caras, or Cariavs, and other nations cf Central 
America, and become, therefore, devoid of inter- 
est in point of architecture and antiquity; except- 
ing, however, the ruins of Tiahuanaco, that were 
already ruins at the time of the foundation of the 
{ncas’ empire, 1n the eleventh century of our era, 
and so old that the memory of the builders was 
lost in the abysm of time. The Indians used to 
say that these were the work of giants who lived 
before the sun shone in the heavens. It1s well 
known that the Incas had no writing characters or 


Ihneroglyphies. The monuments raised by 
their hands do uot afford any clew to 
their history. Dumb walls merely, their 
mutism leaves large scope to imagination, 


‘and one may conjecture any but the right 
thine. Of the historical records of that powerful 
but short-lived dynasty we have nothing left but 
the few imperfect and rotten qguippus which are 
oceasionally disinterred from the huacas. 

lf we desire to know anything about the civil 
laws and policy, the religious rises and ceremonies 
of the Incas, their scanty scientific attainments, 
and their very few and rude artistic attempts, we 
are obliged to recur to the ‘Comentarios reales” 
of Garcilasso de la Vega, to the Décadas of Her- 
rera, to Zarata and other writers of the time of 
the conquest of Peru by Francisco Pizarro. None 
of them — Montesmos excepted —try to shed 
any light on the origin of Manco-Ceapac and 
that of his sister and wite, Mama-Oello, nor 
on the state of the country before their arrival at 
Cuzco. 

Ihave been most happy in my researches into 
the history of this founder of the Inca dynasty, 
whom many consider a mere mythical being. In 
the library of the British Museum I came across 
an old Spavish manuscript, written by a Jesuit 
father, A. Anilla, under, as he asserts, the dicta- 
tion of acertain Catdri, an ex-quippucamayoe,— 
archive-keeper, 

Writing now from memory, far away from my 
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books, notes, plans, ete., ete., left tor safe-keey-ing 
in the hands of a friend in Merida, Ido notie- 
member the number of the catalogue. But it is 
easy to look for ‘‘Las vidas de los hombres ilus- 
tres dela compania de Jesus en las Provincias 
del Peru,” where I have read of the origin of 
Manco-Ceapac, of his wanderings from the sea 
coasts tu those of the lake of Titicaca, and hence 
through the country tillat last he arrived at the 
village ot Cuzco, where he was kindly received by 
the inhabitants and establisbed himself. This 
MS. also speaks of the history ot his ancestors, of 
their arrival at Tuwbes after leaving their homes 
in the countries of tLe north in search of some lost 
relatives, of their slow progress toward the South, 
and the vain inquiries about their friends, etc., 
ete. Now that I have studied part of the history 
of the Mayas and become acquainted with their 
customs, as pictured in the mura! paintings that 
adorn the of the inner room 
of the monument raised to the memory 
of Chac-Mool by the Queen of Itza, his wife, on 
the south end of the east wall of the gymnasium, 
at Chichen (the tracings of these paintings are in 
our power), and also in the traditions and customs 
ot their descendants, by comparing them with 

those of the Quichuas, I cannot but believe that 
~ Manco’s ancestors emigrated from Xibalba or 
Mayapan, carrying with*them the notions of the 
motber country, which they inculcated to their 
sons and grandsons, and mtroduced them among 
the tribes that submitted to their sway. 

Let it be remembered that the Quichua was not 
the mother-tongue of the Incas, who in court 
spoke a language unknown to the common people. 
They, for political motives, and particwarly to ae- 
story the feuds that existed between the inhabi- 
tants of the different provinces of their vast do- 
minions, ordered the Quichua to be taught to and 
learned by everybody, and to be regarded as the 
tongue of Ttahuantinsuyu. Their subjects, from 
however distant parts of the empire could then 
also understand each other, and came with time 
to consider themselves as members of the same 
family. 

I bave bestowed some attention upon the study 
of the Quichua. Not being acquainted with the 


walls 


_if Cuzeo exclusively before it became generalized — 


dialects of the Aryan nations previous to their 
separation, I would not pretend to impugn the 
grand discovery of Mr. Lopez. But I can positive- 
ly assert that expressions are not wanting m the 
Peruvian tongue that bear as strong a family re- 
semblance to the dialects spoken in the Sandwich 
Islands and Tahiti, where I resided a few month<, 
as the ruins of Tiahuanaco to those of Easter ] 
Island, that are c»mposed of stones not to te 
found today in that place. When I visited it I 
was struck with the perfect similitude of the ‘ 
structures found there and the colossal statues, ; | 





which forcibly recalled to my mind those said by 
in Tiahuanaco even 

































Pinelo to have existed 


at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
This similarity in the buildings and 
language of the people separated by 


such obstacles as the deep water of the Pacific, 
hundreds of miles apart, cannot be attributed to 
a mere casual coincidence. To my mind it plainly 
shows that communications at some epoch or 
other have existed between these countries. Un- 
this particular point I have a theory of my own, 
which I think I can sustain by plausible facts, not 
specniative; but this is not the place to indulge in 
theories. I will, therefore, refrain from intruding 
mine on your readers. On the other hand, they 
are welcome to see it in the discourse I have pro- 
nounced before the American Geographical So- 
ciety ot New York in January, 1873, which has 
been published in the New York Tribune, lecture 
sheet No. 8 

The Quichua contains also many words that 
seem closely allied to the dialects spoken by the 
vations inhabiting the regions called today 


Central America and the Maya tongue. 
It would not be surprising that some 
colony emigrating from these coun- 
tries should have reached the beautiful 


valiey of Cuzco, and established themselves in it, 
in times so remote that we have no tradition even 
of the event. It is well known that the Quicbua, 
was the language of the inhabitants of the valley 


in Tiahuantinsuyu, and it is today the place_ 
where ic is spoken with more perfection and 
purity. : a 
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In answer to the question, if man came from 
the older (?) world of Asia,—and if so how, there 
are several points to consider, ana not the least 
important relates te the relative aniiquity of the 
continents. You are well aware that geologists, 
naturalists and other scientists are not wanting 
who, with the late Professor Agassiz, sustain that 
this western continent is as old, if not clder, than 
Asia and Europe, or Africa. Leaving this ques- 
tion to be settled by him wno may accomplish 1t, 
I will repeat here what I bave sustained long ago: 
that the American races are autochthonous, and 
have hal many thousand years ago relations with 
the inhabitants of the other of 
the eurth just as we have them This 
fact I can prove by the mural paintings and bas- 


parts 
today. 


reliefs, ana mure than all by the portraits of men 
with long beards that are to be seen in Chichen 
Itza, not tospeak of the Maya tongue, which con- 
tams expressions from nearly every language 
spoken in olden times (to this point I will recur 
hereafter), and also by the sma'l statues of tum- 
baya (a mixture of silver and copper) found 
in the huaeas of Chimn, near Trujillo on the 


Peruvian coast, aud by thoce of the valley of © 


Chincha. 

These statues, which seem to belong to a very 
ancient date, generally represent a man seated 
eross-legged on the back of a turtle. ‘The bead is 
shaved, except the top, where the barr is left to 
grow, and is plaited Chinese fashion. Not unfre- 
quently the arms are extended,the hands rest 
upon pillars inscribed with characters munch re- 
semblivg Chinese. I have had one of these curious 
objects long in my possession. Notwitnstanding 
being much worn by time and the salts con- 
tained in the earth, it was one of the most perfect 
I have seen. It was found in the valley of Chin- 
cha. I showed it one day toa learned Chinaman, 
anil was quite amused in watching his face while 
he examined the image. His features betrayed so 
vividly the different emotions that preyed upon 
his mind,—curiosity, surprise, awe, superstitious 
fear. I asked him if he understood the characters 
engraved onthe pillars? “Yes,” said he, “these are 
the ancient le:ters used in China befcre the in- 
venti n of those in usage today. Thav’—pointing 


to the image he had replaced, with signs ot re- 
spect and veneration, on the table—‘is very old; 
very great thing,—only very wise men and saints 
are allowed to touchit.’? Atter much ado and coax- 
ing, he at last told me, .n a voice as tull of rever- 
ence asa Brahmin would in uttering the sacred 
word O-A-UM, that the meaning of the inscription 
was Fo. 

Some families of Indians, that live in the re- 
mote bolsones (small valleys of the Andes), sport 


even today a cue as the inhabitants of 
the Celestial empire, and _ the people 
in Eten, a small wilage near Piura, 


speak a language unknowvt to their neighbors, and 
are said to easily bold converse with the coolies 
this inter- 


of the viemage. Whenand how did 


course exist, is rather difficult to answer. 1 am 
even timorous to insinuate it, lest the believers in 
the chronology of the Bible, who make the worlt 
alittle more than 5800 years old, should come 
down upon me, and, after pouring upon my hum- 
ple self their most damning anathemas, consign 
me, at the dictates of their sectarian charity, to 
that place over the door of which Dante read,— 


ag si va tra ae see pronite 


Lascinte omni itaten voi ch’ “entrate, 

And yet mine is not the fault if reason tells me 
that the climate of ‘iahuanaco, situated near the 
shores of the lake of Titicaca, 13,500 feet above the 
sea, must not have always been what it is now, 
otberwise the ground around it, and for many 
miles barren, have been able 
to support the population ‘of a large city. Today 
it produces merely a few ocas (a kind of small po- 
tato that is preserved frozen), and yields scanty 
crops of maize and beans. ‘Tiahnanaco may, at 
some distant period, bave enjoyed the privilege of 
being a seaport. Nothing opposes this supposi- 
tion. On one hand, it is a well-known tact that, 
owing to the conical motion of the earth, the wa- 
ters retieat continually from the western coasts : 
of America, which rise at a certain known ratio 
every cen’ury. On the other hand, the bank of 
oysters and otber marime shells and debris, 
found on the slopes of the Andes to near their 
summits, obviously in ficate that at some time or 
other the sea has covered them, ~ 


would not 
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When was that? I will leave to sectarians to 
compute, lest the reckoning should carry us back 
to that time when the space between Tiahuanaco 


and Easter Island was dry land, and the valleys 


and plains now lying - under the waters 
of the Pacific swarmed with = industri- 
ous, intelligent human beings, were strewn 


with cities and villas, yielded luxuriant crops 
to the inhabitants, and the figure should show 
that people lived there before the creation of the 
world. LI recoil with horror at the mere idea of 
being even suspected of insinuating such an he- 
retical doctrine. 

But if the builders of the strange structures on 
Easter Island have had, then, communications 
with the rearers of Tiahuanaco by Jand. then we 
may easily account for the many coincidences 
which exist between the laws, religious rites, 
sc1encees,— astinnomical and others,—customs, 
monuments, langu ges,and even dresses, of the 
inhabitants of this Western continent, and those 
of Asia and Africa. Hence the similarity of many 
Asiatic and American notions. Hence, also, the 
gencralized idea ofa deluge among men, whos? 
traditions remcunt to the time when the waters 
that covered the plains of America, Europe, Af- 
rica and Asia left uheir beds, invaded the portions 
of the globe they now occupy, and destroyed their 
inhabitauts. 

Since that time, when. of course, all communi- 
cations were cut between tbe few individuals that 
escaped the cataclysm by taking refuge on the 
highlands, their intercourse bas been renewed at 
different and very remote epochs—a tact that i 
can easily prove. 

But, why sbould we lose ourselves in the mazes 
of supposition, where we run a fair chance of 
wandering astray, when we may recur to the mon- 


uments of Yucatan? These are unimpeachable’ 


witnesses that the Penmsula was inhabited by 

' ciyilized people many thousand years ago, even 
before the time ascribed by the Mosaic records to 
the creation. 

Among the ruins of Aké, a city unique in Yuca- 
tan for its strange architecture, evidently built by 
giaut:, whose bones are now and then disinterred, 
a city that was inhabited at tue time of the con- 


quest, and where the Spaniards retreated for 


safety atter the defeat they suffered at the 


hands of the dwellers of the country near 


the ruins of Chichen-Itza, is to be seen 


an immense building composed of three 


superposed platforms. The upper one forms a 
terrace supporting three rows ot twelve columns, 
Each column is composed of eight large square 
stones, piled one upon the other, without cement, 
to a height of four metres, and indicate a lapse of 
160 years in the life of the nation. These stones are, 
or were, called- Katun. Every twenty years, amid 
the rejoicings of the | eupie, another stone was 
added to those already piled up, and a new era or 
epoch was recorded in the history and life of the 
people. After seyen of these stones had thus been 
placed—that is to say, after a lapse of 140 years— 
they began the Ahau-Katun,or King Katun, when 
asmall stone was added every four years on one 
of the corners of the uppermost, and at the end of 
the twenty years of tne Ahau-Katun, with great 
ceremonies and feasting, the crowning stone was 
placed upon the supporting small ones. (The 
photographs of this monument can be seen at the 
house of Mr. H. Dixon.) Now, as I have said, we 
have thirty-six columns composed of eight stones, 
each representing a period of twenty years, which 
would give us a total of 5760 years since the first 
Katun was placed on the terrace to the time when 
the city was abandoned, shortly after the Spanish 
conquest, 

On the northeast of the great pyramid at 
Chichen-Itza, at a short distance from this monu- 
ment, can be seen the graduated pyramid that once 
upon a time supported the main temple of the 
city dedicated to Kukulcan (the winged serpent), 
the protecting divinity of the place. On three 
sides the structure is surrounded by a massive 
wall about five metres high and eight wide on the 
top. On that wall are to be se n the columns of 
the Katuns. he rank vegetation has invaded 
every partof the building, and thrown many of 
the columns to the ground, I began to clear the 
trees from the pyramid, but was unable to finish 
work because of the disarming of my workmen, 
owing to a revolution that a certain Teodosio 
Canto had initiated against the government of 
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Yuea'an. I counted as many as one hundred and 
twenty columns, but got ured of pushing my way 
through the nearly impenetrable thicket, where I 
could see many more among the shrubs. 

Those I counted would give an aggregate of 
19,200 
even for the life of a 


years,—quite a respectable old age, 
This 


is plainly corroborated by tbe other means 


nation, 


of reckoning the antiquity of the monuments,— 
such as the wear of the stones by meteorological 
influences, or the thickness of the stratum of the 
rich loam, the result of the decay of vegetable 
tife, accumulated on the roofs and terraces ot the 
buildings, not to speak of their position respecting 
the pole-star and the dechnation of the magnetic 
needle. 

The arcbitecture of the Mayas is urlike that of 
any other peuple of what is called the Old World. 
It resembles only itselt. And, notwithstanding 
that Mayapan, from the most remote times, was 
yisited by travellers from Asia and Africa, by the 
wise and Jearned men who came from abroad to 
consult the H-Menes; notwithstanding, also, the 
invasion of the Nahnas and the visitation of the 
pilgrims, the Maya art of building remained pecu- 
liar and unchanged, and their language was 
adopted by their conquerois. The Nahuas, 
after destroying the city of the wise men, estab- 
lished themselves in Uxmal, on account of 1ts 
strategic position, in the midst of a plain ip- 
closed by hills easily detended, ‘To embellish that 
city, where dwelt the foes of Chichen, they copied 
the complex ornamentation of the most ancient 
building of that metropolis,—the palace and 
museum,—disdaiming the chastity, the simplicity, 
the beautiful and tasteful elegance of the monu- 
ments of the latter period. These, of graceful and 
airy proportions, are utterly deyoid of the pro- 
fusion and complexity of ornamentation and de- 
sign that overload the palaces and temples of 


Uxmal. When gazing on the structures of that 


city, and comparing them with those of Chichen, 
itseemed that I was contempiating a low-born, 
illiterate man,on whom Fortune, in one of her 
strange freaks, has smiled, and who imagines that 
by beaecking nimself with gaudy habilinents and 
shining jewelry he acquires knowledge and im- 
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portance. All in Uxmal proclaims the decadency of 
art, the depravity 


of customs, the 


relaxation of morals, the 
lewdness of the in- 
habitants. In Chichen they represent the life- 
giving power of the universe under the emblems 
of the Sun and Kukulcan. In Uxmal they wor- 
shipped the phallus, which 1s to be seen every- 
where, in the courts, in the ornaments of the tem- 
ples, m the residences of the priests and priest- 
esses, in all the monuments except the house of 
the governor, built by Aac, the younger brother 
and assassin of Chac-Mool. 

The edifices of Uxmal are evidently con- 
structed with less art and knowledge than those 
of Chichen. The latter remain whole and nearly 
intact, except in those places where the hand of 
man bas been busy; the former bave suffered 
much from the’ nelemencies of the atmosphere, 
and from the ignorance and vandalistic proyensi- 
ties of the visi:ors. I have been present at the de- 
of magnificent walls 
ruins prefer to destroy 
these relics of past ages, rather than to pick 
up with more ease the stones that strew the 
soilin every direction. : 

The ornaments of temples and palaces are most- 
ly composed of hierozlyphies, highly adorned, of _ 
the emblems of religious rites, of statues of great 
men and priests, surrounded by many embellish- 
ments. In Uxmal the columns are representa- 
tions of the phallus-worship of the Nabuas. In 
Chichen the base is formed by the head of Ku- 
kulcan, the shaft by the body of the serpent, with 
its feathers beautifully carved to the very chap- 
ter. On the chapters of the columns that support 
the portico, at the entrance of the castle 1n Chich- 
en-Irza, may be seen the carved figures of long- 
beardea men, with upraised hands, in the acy of 
worshipping sacred trees. They forcibly recall to 
the mind the same worship in Assyria, as seen on 
the slabs found by Layard in the ruins of 
Nineyeh, now in the Assyrian gailery of the 
British Museum. No one can form an exact idea 
of the monuments of Mayapan by reading mere 
descriptions. It is necessary to either examine 
the buildings th mselves (and this is not quite de- 
youd of danger, since the most interesting are 


struction 


stand. Some 


where the ~ 
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situated in territories forbidden to white men, and 
occupied by the hostile Indians of Chan-Santa- 
Cruz, who since -1849 wage war to the knife on the 
inhabitants of Yucatan, and have devastated the 
greatest part of that State), or to study my mag- 
nificent eollection of photographs where they are 
most faithfully portrayed; that can be done with 
more ease, without running the risk of losing 
one’s life. 

It is said that the deciphering of the American 
hieroglyphics 1s a rather desperate enterprise, be- 
cause we have no Rosetta stone with a bilingual 
inscription. 1 humbly beg to differ from 
that least regards the 
inscriptions on the walls ot the monuments of 
Mayapan. 


opinion; at as 
Inthe first instance, the same lan- 
guage, with but few alterations, that was used by 
the buiide’s of these edifices is today commonly 
spoken by the inhabitants of Yucatan and Peten, 
and we have books, grammars and dictionaries 
compiled by the Franciscan friars m the first 
years of the conquest, transiated im Spanish, 
French and English. We do not, therefore, re- 
quire an American Rosetta stone to be discovered. 
Sécondly, if itis undeniable that Bishop Landa 
consigned to the flames all the books of the Mayas 
that happened to fall into his hands, it is also true 
that by a singular freak he preserved us, in great 
part at least, the Maya alphabet in his work, “Las 
Cosas de Yucatan,” discovered by Brasseur de 
Bourbourg in the national hbrary of Madrid. The 
Awericanists owe much to the researches of the 
abbé. I consider his works as deserving a better 
reception than they have ever had from 
the scientifie world at large. It is true that 
he is no respecter of Mosaic chronology,— 
and who can be in presence of the monuments of 
Central America? Reason commands, and we 
must submit to evidence and truth! I have care- 
fully compared the characters of said manuscript 
with those engraved upon the stones in Chichen, 
“ which I photographed, and found them alike. 
Some on the frontispieces of the palaces and tem- 
' ples differ, it is true, but do not our ornamented 
capital letters from the small? Their deciphering 
may give a little more trouble, | 

The Mayas, besides using. their alphabet, 


ewployed at the same time a kind of pictorial writ- 
ing, something not unlike our rebus. They also 
would record domestic and public life-customs, 
religious worship and ceremonies, funeral rites, 
court receptions, battles, ete., ete., just as we do 
in our paintings and engravings, portraying them 
with superior art and perfect knowledge of draw- 
ing and colors, which also had their accepted and 
acknowledged meaning. These we have already 
partly deciphered, and now understand, 

Ihave said it was my firm conviction that 
among the inhabitants of Peten—nay, verchance, 
also, of Chan-Santa-Cruz—some one may be found 
who is still possessed of the knowledge of reading 
the ancient Pic-huun. But the Indiais are any- 
thing but communicative, and they are at all 
times unwilling to reveal to the white men what- 
ever may have been imparted to them by their 
fathers. To keep these things a secret they con- 
sider a sacred duty. They even refuse to make 
known the medicinal properties of certain plants, 
while they are willing, provided they feel a liking 
for you, or are asked by a person whom they re- 
spect or love, to apply these plants, prepared by 
them, to heal the bite of a rattlesnake, tarantula, 
or any of the many venomous animals that abound 
in their forests. 

During the many years that Ibaye been among 
the Indians of all parts of America,—row with 
the civilized, row amidst those that inhabit the 
woods far away from the commerce of people.— 
Strange to say, reciprocal sympathy and good feel- 
ing have always existed between us; they 
have invariably ceased to consider me a stranger, 
This singular attractive feeling has often caused 
them to open their hearts; and to it Lowe the 
knowledge ot many curious facts and traditions 
that otherwise I should never kaye known. 
This unknown power did not fail me in Espita, a 
pretty little town in the eastern part of Yucatan, 
where I received from a yery old [ndian not only 
the intelligence that forty years ago men still ex- 
isted who could read the ancient Maya writing, 
but also a clue to decipher the insciiptions on the 
buildings, 


Conversing with some friends in Espita about the 
ancient remains to be found in that vicinity, they 





——— 


offered toshow me one of the most interesting 
relies of olden times. A few days later they ush- 
ered into my presence a venerable old Indian. 
The 


late curate of the place, Senor Dominguez, who 


His hairs were gray, bis eyes blue with age. 


departed this life at the respectable age of ninety, 
was wont tosay that he had, since a child, and as 
long as he could remember, always known Ma- 
riano Chablé, the same old man. They give him 
150 years at least; yet he enjoys perfect health; 
still works at his trade (he is a potter); is in per- 
fect possession of his mental faculties, and of an 
unerring iwemory. Having lost his wife, of about 
the same age as himself, but a short time before 
my interview with him, hecomplaimed of feeling 
lonely, and thought that as soon as the year of 
mourning was over he would take another wite to 
himself. lt wasa Sunday morning that we met 
for the first time. He had been to church, assisted 
at mass. There the recollection of his departed 
life-companiow had assailed him and filled bis old 
beart with sadness,—anji he had called to bis 
relief cnother acquaintance—rum—to help him to 
dispel his sorrow. Sundry draughts had made 


* him quite talkative. He wasi- the right condition 


to open his bosom to a sympathizing friend,—so 
I was to him already. The 
I offered with him to the manes_ of 
his regretted mate unsealed his lips. After a 
few desultory questions, with the object of test- 
ing bis memory and intelligence, with great cau- 
tion-t began to inquire about the points I had 
more at heart—*o wit, t» gather all possible infor- 
mation and traditions upon the ruins of Chichep- 
Itza I was about to visit. The old man spoke only 
Maya; and my friend Cipriano Rivas, well versed 
in that language, was my interpreter, not being 
myself sufficiently proficient in it to hold along 
conversation. 

“Father,” said I, “have you ever been in Chi- 
chen? Do you know anything about the big 
Louses that are said to exist there?” 

“JT bave neve: been in Chichen, and of my owt 
knowledge know nothing of those big houses; but 
remember what the old men used to say about 
them when I was young.” 

“And what was that, pray. Will you tell me?” 


libation 


127, 


“Ol yes! I hat a friend in Saci (Valladolid 
today),—he died forty years ago or so,—a very, 
very old His rame was Manuel 


man. Alayon. 


He used to tell us all about these enchanted 
houses. He had a book that none but he could 
read, which contained many things about them. 
We used to gaiher at nis house at night to listen 
to uhe reading of that book.” 

“Where is \he book now, father?” 

“Don’t know. Alayon died. No one ever kuew 
what became of the sacred book. Atterwards 
came the insurrection of the Indians, and the old 
friends also died.” 

“Do you rember what the book said?” 

“Now, one of the things comes tomy mind. It 
said that there was avery old house called the 
Akab-sib, and in that house a writing, which re- 
eited that a day would come when the inhabitants 
of Saci would converse with those of Ho [Merida] 
by means of a cord, that would be stretched by 
people not belonging to the country.” 

When [ beard this, the idea occurred to me that 
the old fellow was quietly having his little bit ut 
fun at my expense. In order to be sure of it I in- 
quired :— 

“What do you say, father? How can that be? 
Do you imagine how people forty leagues apart 
can converse by means of acord?” 5 

Bat when my interlocutor answered that be 
could not either know or imagine how that could 
pe done, and particularly when my friends as- 
sured me that Chablé had no idea of the electric 
telegraph, I then became convinced of his good 
faith, and began to ponder on the stiange dis- 
closure we bad just listened to. The oldman soon 
rose to take his departure, and I invited him to 
call again, when he had not been to church and 
consoled himself with his spiritual friend, in or- 
der that I might be able to take his portrait. He 
repeated his visit a few days later, as 
requested. I took his portrait, and asked 
him again about the moruments of Cnicben. 
But, alas! that day his hps were sealed, or his 
memory failed, or his Indian secrecy had re- 
turned. He knew nothing of them; had never 
been there; did not remember what the old men 
said ot the enchauted houses wheu he was young, 
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except that the place had been enchanted for 
many, many years,and that it was not good to 
sleep near them, because the X/lab-pak-yum, the 
lord of the old walls, would be angry at the intru- 
sion, and chastise the offender by disease and 
death) within the year. 

The 
revelation of the old man recurred yividly to my 


Some months later { arrived at Chichen. 
mind. Limmediately went in quest of the build- 
ing be bad mentioned—the dAkab-sib. [This name 
hterally means—Akab, dark, mysteiious; sib, to 
write. But we beli ve that anciently 1t was called 
Alcab-sib ; that is, Aleab, to run in a hurry; sib, to 
write.] We had some trouble in finding it, con- 
cealed and confounded as it was amoug the tall 
trees of the forest,its roof supporting a dense 
thicket. We visited its eighteen rooms in search 
of the precious inscription, and at length discoy- 
ered it on the lintel of an inner doorway in 
the room situated at the south end of the edifice. 
The dust of ages’ was thick upon it. and so con- 
cealed the characters as to make them well-nigh 
invisible. With care I washed the slab, then with 
black crayon darkened its surface until the in- 
taglio letters appeared in white ona dark back- 
ground. (The photographs of tuis inscription can 
be seen at Mr. H. Dixon’s.) 

While thus employe! Mrs. Le Plongeon stood by 
my side, studying the characters as they gradually 
appeared more and more distinct. To our aston- 
ishment we soon discovered the cord mentioned 
by Chablé. It started from the mouth of a face 
(which represents the people of Saci), situated 
near the right-hand upper corner of the slab, then 
runs through its whole length in a slanting 
direction and termivates at theearof another 
head (the inhabitants of Ho). The inclined direc- 
tion of the cord or line indicates the topographi- 
cal position of the respective cities—Saci (Valla- 
dolid)—bei:g more elevated above the level cf the 
sea than Ho (Merida). But immagine now our 
amazement at noticing the strange fact that the 
mode of communication that Chablé ignored was 
....by means of electric currents! Yes, of elec- 
tricity! This fact is plainly indicated by the four 
zigzag les, representing the lightning, coming 
from the four cardinal points and converging to- 
ward a centre near the upper or starting station, 


and also by the solitary zigzag seen about the 
middle of the cord—following its direction—mndi- 
Then 


graph, tha we consider the discovery par excel- 


cating a half-way station. the electric tele- 
lence of the nineteenth century, was known of the 
ancient Itza sages 5000 or 10,000 years ago, Ah, 
Nihil novum sub solem! And in that slab we 
have aclue to the deciphering of the Maya in- 
scriptions,— an American Rosetta stone, 

I will now say a few words of that language that 
has survived unaltered through the vicissi 
the nations that 
it thousands of years ago, and is yet the 
general tongue in Yucatan—the Maya. There 
ean be no doubt that this is one of the most an- 
cient languages on earth. It was used by a peo} le 
that lived at least 6000 years ago, as proved by the 
Katuns, to record the history of their rulers, the 
dogmas of their religion, on the walls of their pal- 
aces, on the fagades of their temples. 

In a lecture delivered last year before the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society of New York, Dr. C. H. 
Berendt has shown that the Maya was spoken, 
with its different dialects, by the inhabitants of 
Mayapan and Xibalba and the other nations of 
He ought to 
be a good authority on tbe subject, having dedi- 
cated some years in Yucatan to its study. 

The Maya, containing words from almost every 
language, ancient or modern, is well worth the 
attention of philologists. And since, as Professor 
Max Muller said, philology is the shining light 
that is toilluminate the darkness of ethnology, 
besides the portraits of the bearded men discoy- 
ered by mein Chichen, those of the princes and 
priests,and the beautiful statue of Chac-Mool, 
which serve to determine the different types, may 
be a guide to discover whence man and civiliza- 
tion came to America, if the American races can 
be proved not to be autochthonous. Notwithstand- 
ing a few guttural sounds, the Mayais soft, pliant, 
rich in diction and expression; even every shade 
of thought may be expressed. 


tudes ot spoke 


Central America south of Anahuac. 


Whence, then, are the Maya language and the 
Mayas? Ishvuld like to learn from tbe Ameri- 
eanists who are so&p to congregate in Luxew- 
bourg. AuGusrus Le PLONGEON, M.V. 
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Nore. The omission (as indicated) at the close of Dr. Le Plongeon’s letter is 
a repetition of what he has previously stated in other communications, in re- 
gard to the many foreign words found in the Maya language, and that the Greek 
is there largely represented. Then the question arises, who brought this 
language to Mayapan? He continues: ‘The customs, religion, architecture 
of this country, have nothing in common with those-of Greece. Who carried 
the Maya to the country of Helen? Was it the Caras or Carians, who have 
left traces of their existence in many countries of America? They are the 
most ancient navigators known. They roved the seas long before the Pheni- 
cians. They landed on the North-East coasts of Africa, thence they entered the 
Mediterranean, where they became dreaded as pirates, and afterwards estab- 
lished themselves on the shores of Asia Minor. Whence came they? What 
was their origin? Nobody knows. They spoke a language unknown to the 


Greeks, who laughed at the way they pronounced their own idiom. Were 
they emigrants from this Western continent? Was not the tunic of white 
. linen, that required no fastening, used by the Ionian women, according to 
Herodotus, the same as the wipil of the Maya females of to-day even, introduced 
by them among the inhabitants of some of the Mediterranean isles?” : 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 22d, 1877, AT THE HALL OF THE 
SOCIETY, IN WORCESTER. 


Tar President, Hon. Srspaen Sarispury, in the chair. 

The record of the Semi-Annual Meeting, held in April, 
was read and approved. 

Cuartes Deane, LL.D., read the report of the Council. 

S. F. Haven, Esq., Librarian, and Narsanter Pare, Esq., 
Treasurer, read their annual reports, which, together with 
that of Mr. Deane, were, on motion of Hon. Ric#arp 
Frorarenam, referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Rey. Dr. Grorcr E. Exuis, referring to the great value 
and interest attaching to Mr. Duanr’s report, read a brief 
memorandum upon the subject. - 

Rey. Epwarp E. Hate spoke of General Wilkinson, and 
stated that his papers were now exposed for sale at 
Louisville, Ky. 

The general subject of Burgoyne’s surrender, and the 
considerations which led to it, the character and associations 
of Gates, the nature of the convention, and the narrative 
of the whole affair by Lord Mahon, were briefly discussed 
by Hon. Ricuarp Froruienam, Ool. Jonn D. Wasuzurn, 


and Hon. Bens. F. Tuomas. 
2 
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The Council recommended the following gentlemen for 
membership of the Society, and they were, by ballot, unani- 
mously elected : 

Lyman ©. Draper, of Wisconsin; Tuomas Maxwe tt, of 
Alabama; Prof. Oranrer C. Marsa, of Connecticut; Wm. 
F. Poorn, of Illinois; R. A. Brock, of Virginia; Prof. 
Joseph Jones, M.D., of Louisiana; Judge James V. 
CampseE LL, of Michigan. 

Cartes C. Surrx, Esq., and Grorer Dexter, Esq., 
were appointed a committee to collect the ballots for Presi- 
dent and report thereon. They reported that all the ballots 


were for Hon. StrpuEn Sarispury. 
Grorcr Dexter, Esq., Rev. Epwarp G. Porrrr and 


Hon. Ricaarp Frorninauam were appointed a committee 
to report a list of candidates for the other offices. They - 
reported the names of the following gentlemen, who were, 


by ballot, unanimously chosen to the offices designated. 


Vice-Presidents : 
Hon. Bens. F. Tuomas, LL.D., of Boston. 
Jamrs Lenox, Esq., of New York. 


Council : 
Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Samugt F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rey. Epwarp E. Hatz, of Boston. 
JosepH Sarcent, M.D., of Worcester. 
Cuartes Drann, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Rey. Sera Sweerser, D.D., of Worcester. 
Hon. Ricuarp Froramnenam, LL.D., of Charlestown. 
Hon. Henry Cuarin, LL.D., of Worcester. 
Samurt A. Green, M.D., of Boston. 
SrerHen Sauispury, Jr., Esq., of Worcester. 
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Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Hon. J. Hammonp Trumeputt, LL.D., of Hartford. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
Hon. Grorege Banororr, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 


Recording Secretary. 


Col. Joun D. Wasueurn, of Worcester. 


Treasurer. 


Naruanret Parne, Esq., of Worcester. 


Committee of Publication : 


Samurt F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, of Boston. 
Cuartes Drang, LL.D., of Cambridge. 


Auditors: 


Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D. 
Hon. Esenrzer Torrey. 


Hon. Bens. F. Tuomas moved that the Society request the 
President to sit for his portrait, to be added to the collec- 
tion of the Society. The motion was unanimously adopted, 
and Mr. Satissury signified his assent to the request. 

Srepuen Sauissury, Jr., Esq., announced that a new map 
of Yucatan was in course of publication, and would be pub- 
lished next month. 

Cuaartes ©. Samira, Esq., of Boston, presented a review 
of Peters’s History of Connecticut, recently reprinted, with © 
especial reference to the genuineness of the “ Blue Laws,” 
as given by Peters, and to certain liberties which have been 
taken with the original text. 
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Mr. Pare, the Treasurer, called attention to the financial 
needs of the Society. 

The President, Mr. Sauisspury, said the present income 
could not be depended on for more than about $4,200 per 
annum at 6 per cent. on its funds. From this must be paid 
the support of two indispensable officers, besides the 
expense of binding, and other current expenses, all of which 
must be increased with the enlargement of the library. 

Mr. Sauispury, Jr., suggested the establishment of 
admission fees and annual assessments. 

The matter was favorably discussed by Rev. Mr. Hats, 
Rey. Dr. Exus, Dr. S. A. Green, and others, and on motion 
of Hon. B. F. Tuomas, Rev. Epwarp E. Hatr, Dr. 8, A. 
Green, and the Treasurer, were appointed a committee to 
devise means to replenish the treasury by fees or assess- 
ments, to report at the next meeting. 

Rey. Mr. Hare presented a miniature history of Rome, 
compiled by John Stuart Mill, at eleven years of age. 

Rev. Mr. Porter presented a rich and curious scarf, a 
relic of the Indians of the present day. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


JOHN D. WASHBURN, 
Recording Secretary. 


OO EEE <_< 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue Council of the American Antiquarian Society now 


submit their annual report. The report of the Librarian 
and that of the Treasurer form part of the report of the 
Council, and it is quite unnecessary to repeat here in detail, 
the information which these reports respectively will 
furnish. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the recent addition 
to its gallery of the portrait of the illustrious Humboldt, 
generously contributed by the Hon. George F. Hoar and 
Colonel Isaac Davis. It was painted by Wight, a most 
skilful Boston artist, to whom Humboldt gave sittings. 
The report of the Librarian will make special mention 
of this gift, with reference also to the illustrious subject of 
the portrait. 

The members cannot fail to have inspected the Society’s 
new hall, now finishing, to which reference will be made 
in the reports of the Librarian and Treasurer. 

By the report of the Treasurer, presented as a part of 
the report of the Council, it will be seen that there has 
been a marked decrease in the income from the invested 
funds. In common with others, the Society has suffered 
from the reduction of dividends by banks and railroads, and 
cannot at present anticipate much improvement. The same 
causes which have brought about the decrease in the income 
of the funds, have also tended to the reduction of the 
market value of many of the securities, which does not 
appear in the Treasurer’s report. In the statement of the 
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investments, no securities have been called at over the par 
value, although nearly all would sell for more if placed 
upon the market; and it is believed that notwithstanding 
the present depreciation in the value of some of the secu- 
rities, they would not, if all were to be sold at this time, 
reduce the total of the funds as stated by the Treasurer. 

The Council have to notice the decease of but one 
member since the April meeting—that of Edmund Quincy. 
Mr. Quincy was the son of Josiah Quincy, President of 
Harvard College, and was born in Boston, February’1, 1808. 
He went to school to the Reverend Peter Whitney, the 
minister of Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1814, and at Phillips 
Academy, in Andover, in 1817; and he entered Harvard 
College in 1823. His part at the exhibition at Harvard 
Ovllege, in 1825, was an English Oration, ‘‘ Cicero against 
Verres.” His part the next year was an oration in Latin, 
“De Otio Literato.” His part at Commencement, in 1827, 
was “A Literary Disquisition,” with John Winslow Whit- 
man, of Boston, “On the changes in English style since 
the time of Milton.” Mr. Quincey married Miss Lucilla P. 
Parker, the daughter of Daniel P. Parker, a merchant 
of Boston, October 14, 1833. He died suddenly on the 17th 
of May, 1877, having just reached his home in Dedham, 
after spending the earlier part of the day at Cambridge 
and at Boston, apparently in perfect health. The writer 
of this notice parted with him at the rooms of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston, on that day, only~ 
an hour or two before Mr. Quincy took the cars for Dedham. 
He held the offices of Treasurer and Librarian of the 
Academy. 

Mr. Quincy was a gentleman of rare culture, and a 
favorite in the society in which he moved. He was elected 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society in October, 
1875. Before he was thirty years of age he became 
connected with the anti-slavery cause, and was devoted to it 
to the last—until the great purpose of his labors was 
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accomplished. His speech on the occasion of the martyrdom 
of E. P. Lovejoy, of Alton, Ill., in November, 1837—at 
which time he became a member of the Anti-Slavery 
Society—is printed from his own manuscript in the “ Libera- 
tor,” files of which paper are in the Boston Publie Library. 

An intimate associate of Mr. Quincy in the cause so near 
his heart, Oliver Johnson, Esq., of Orange, N. J., thus 
writes to Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, of Boston, since the 
death of her brother, the subject of this notice,— In the 
presence’ of a great audience convened in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, in Boston, I heard him avow himself an abolitionist. 
One need not to have agreed with him in the wisdom of that 
avowal, to appreciate the courage and self-sacrifice therein 





exhibited ; but to the little band who had been struggling 
for five years, to arouse the nation to a sense of the evil 
and peril of slavery, his accession to their ranks was a very 
important event. My admiration of his personal character, 
his unswerving integrity, and unselfish devotion to an 
unpopular but righteous cause, was equalled only by my 
appreciation of the great ability, the ripe judgment, and the 
rare intellectual culture which he brought to the service. 
His devotion to the anti-slavery cause, and his labor in its 
behalf, were of inestimable value.’* 

Mr. Quincy was a pure and vigorous writer. His contribu- 
tions to the press in the cause of anti-slavery, were numer- 
ous, and if collected would fill volumes. His memoir of his 
father, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, is one of the best specimens 
of this class of literature in the language. He also edited 
a volume of his father’s speeches. 


Passing from what relates to the immediate concerns of 
the Society itself, I may be permitted now, agreeably to 
custom, to indulge in some historical theme, for the treat- 
ment of which, and for the opinions expressed, the writer is 
alone responsible. 


*Miss Quincy has kindly permitted me to use this extract in this brief notice 
of her brother. ‘ 
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The nation for the last few years has been passing 
through a series of centennial eras, and the historical 
events which they mark have been commemorated anew, 
alike by pen and tongue. These events, connected with our 
revolutionary struggle, witnessed the birth of the nation 
and contributed to bring it into existence. 

The surrender of Lieutenant-General John Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, to the army under Major-General Gates, one 
hundred years ago last Wednesday, the 17th of October, 
was the great event of the war. Indeed, Sir Edward 
Creasy includes Saratoga among the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world, from Marathon to Waterloo. Though its 
influence was not decisive in immediately putting a stop to 
the war, its effects were immediate in raising the spirits of 
the nation from despondency to hope, in cementing the 
alliance with France, and impressing upon Lord North and 
his ministry the conviction that their policy as regards 
America had utterly failed. 

The general features of this campaign, and its details, from 
its inception to its close, as well as the purposes intended 
to be accomplished by it, are too well known to be delineated 
here anew. They have already been treated by the orators 
of the day on which the centennial fell, drawing their 
inspiration from the spot where the capitulation took place. 
I have not therefore chosen these themes for myself at this 
tine. I commend to those interested a recent Life of 
Burgoyne, by Edward Barrington De Fonblanque, which 
contributes some new materials to the memoir, and some 
interesting details respecting the plan of the campaign. 
“The political object of this plan of operations was the 
disseverance of the New England States from the other 
insurgent colonies, by the introduction of two strong mili- 
tary bodies converging upon their centre, and the establish- 
ment of a chain of posts extending from the Canadian 
‘frontier to New York.” (Fonblanque, 238). 

There has always been a mystery as to why the American 
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minister’s instructions to General Burgoyne should have 
been positive and without discretion, that is to say, to effect 
a junction with General Howe at Albany, while those to 
Howe were discretionary or equivocal, if not withheld 
altogether. Mr. Fox said, in the House of Commons, “A 
gallant officer sent like a victim to be slanghtered where his 
own stock of personal bravery would have earned him laurels 
if he had not been under the direction of blunderers, was 
too shocking a sight for humanity to bear unmoved. * *- 
General Burgoyne’s orders were to make his way to Albany, 
there to await Sir William Howe, but General Howe knew 
nothing of the matter.” (Ibid., 348). 

The only orders which Howe appears to have received 
upon this point are contained in this casual sentence in Lord 
George Germain’s despatch of the 18th of May, 1777, refer- 
ring to the threatened operations of the American army in 
the south,—I trust, however, that whatever you may medi- 
tate will be executed in time for you to co-operate with the 
army to proceed from Canada.”—A later despatch, says’ 
De Fonblanque, containing “explicit instructions to Sir 
Willism Howe as to his co-operation with Burgoyne was 
written, but by one of those shameful acts of official neglect, 
of which our history unfortunately affords but too many 
exainples, this document was suffered to be pigeon-holed in 
London, where it was found after the Convention of Sarato- 
ga, carefully docketed, and only wanting the signature of 
the minister.”* (Ibid., 232, 233). 


*The mystery respecting these instructions to General Howe, is more partic~ 
ularly explained by Lord Shelburne, who, as appears in a recent Life of 
him by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, has left a memorandum on the subject of this 
disastrous blunder made by the American minister,—*‘ The inconsistent orders 
given to Generals Howe and Burgoyne could not be accounted for except in a 
way which it must be difficult for any person who is not convefsant with the 
negligence of office to comprehend. It might appear incredible, if his own 
secretary and the most respectable persons in office had not assured me of the 
fact, and what corroborates it is that it can be accounted for in no other way.” ~ 

Lord George Germain * having among other peculiarities a particular aver- 
sion to be put out of his way on any occasion, had arranged to call at his office 
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Lord Mahon observes, that, 

“Of all the events in the American war, the greatest and most 
important, in its results, at least, was Saratoga. Of all the 
men in the American war, the greatest and most important, 
beyond all doubt or parallel, was Washington. Yet these two 
appear wholly unconnected. Washington had nothing whatever 
to do with Saratoga. This I do not here note down in 
disparagement, or as lessening, even in the smallest degree, the 
hero’s most just renown, but as evincing one of those apparent 
contradictions —one of those deficiences in stage effect—on 
which, more than on any other point, real life will be found to 
differ from fiction—an epic from a history.” (Hist. of England, 
VL, 201). 

It is well known that the surrender of Burgoyne’s army 
was not unconditional, that is to say, they did not surrender 
as prisoners of war; but under an agreement with General 
Gates called a “Convention.” The substitution of this 
name for “capitulation,” the term first used in the negotia- 
tion as written out, was at the request of Burgoyne himself, 
in the name of his army, and seems to have been an after- 
thought of his, as I gather from Wilkinson’s interesting 
narrative of these events. It has been supposed that Bur- 
goyne was prompted in desiring that the treaty should be 
called a “Convention” by the recollection of the Conven- 
tion of “Closter Seven,” twenty years before, in the seven 
years war, which the Duke of Cumberland, and others of his 
school, had always maintained to be wholly free from the 
shame of a surrender.* The word, I suppose, simply means 
an agreement, and would naturally be chosen by one writing 
in the French language, to indicate a surrender on terms. 
The army of Cornwallis surrendered to Washington by 
virtue of an agreement, or capitulation, or convention, 
though it was not called by the last name. His troops, it’ 


on his way to the country in order to sign the despatches, but as those addressed 
to Howe had not been ‘fair copied’ and he was not disposed to be balked of 
his projected visit into Kent, they were not signed then, and were forgotten on 
his return to town.” (Fonb., 233). 


*Muhon, VI., 193. 
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is true, surrendered as prisoners of war, but, nevertheless, 
it was stipulated, that they should so surrender, and that all 
publie stores, the military chest, accoutrements, &c., should 
be given up. The British commander desired that his 
troops should be allowed to embark for home, but, Wash- 
ington replied, that that was inadmissible. 

General Burgoyne substantially made his own terms, 
which were most favorable to his army. They were as 
follows :— 


Articles of Convention between Lieutenant-General Burgoyne 
and Major-General Gates. 


i 


“The troops, under Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, to march 
out of their camp with the honours of war, and the artillery of 
the entrenchments, to the verge of the river where the old fort 
stood, where the arms and artillery are to be left; the arms to be 
piled by word of command from their own officers. 


Li: 


“A free passage to be granted to the army under Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne, to Great Britain, on condition of not serving 
again in North America during the present contest; and the port 
of Boston is assigned for the entry of transports to receive the 
troops whenever General Howe shall so order. 


TEL 


“Should any cartel take place, by which the army under Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, or any part of it, may be exchanged, the fore- 
going article to be void as far as such exchange shall be made. 


EV; 


“The army under Lieutenant-General Burgoyne to march to 
Massachusetts Bay, by the easiest, most expeditious, and conve- 
nient route; and to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as 
possible to Boston, that the march of the troops may not be 
delayed when transports arrive to receive them. 


Wi 


“The troops to be supplied on their march, and during their 
being in quarters, with provisions, by General Gates’s orders, 
at the same rate of rations as the troops of his own army; and 
if possible the officers’ horses and cattle are to be supplied with 
forage at the usual rates. 


16 
v1. 


“ All officers to retain their carriages, batt-horses and other 
cattle, and no baggage to be molested or searched; Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne giving his honour that there are no public 
stores secreted therein. | Major-General Gates will of course take 
the necessary measures for the due performance of this article. 
Should any carriages be wanted during the march, for the trans- 
portation of ofticers’ baggage, they are, if possible, to be supplied 
by the country at the usual rates. 


ane 


“Upon the march, and during the time the army shall remain 
in quarters in Massachusetts Bay, the officers are not, as far as 
circumstances will admit, to be separated from their men. The 
officers are to be quartered according to rank, and are not to be 
hindered from assembling their men for roll call, and other neces 
sary purposes of regularity. 


VII. 


‘‘All corps whatever, of General Burgoyne’s army, whether 
composed of sailors, batteau-men, artificers, drivers, independent 
companies, and followers of the army, of whatever country, shall 
be included in the fullest sense and utmost extent of the above © 
articles, and comprehended in every respect as British subjects. 


TX. 


“All Canadians, and persons. belonging to the Canadian estab- 
lishment, consisting of sailors, batteau-men, artificers, drivers, 
independent companies, and many other followers of the army, 
who come under no particular description, are to be permitted to 
return there; they are to be conducted immediately by the 
shortest route to the first British post on Lake George, are to be 
supplied with provisions in the same manner as the other troops, 
and are to be bound by the same condition of not serving during 
the present contest in North America. 
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“Passports to be immediately granted for three officers, not 
exceeding the rank of captains, who shall be appointed by 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, to carry despatches to Sir William 
Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and to Great Britain by the way of New 
York ; and Major-General Gates engages the public faith that 
these despatches shall not be opened. These officers are to set 
out immediately after receiving their despatches, and are to travel 
the shortest route, and in the most expeditious manner. 


XI. 
“During the stay of the troops in Massachusetts Bay, the 


officers are to be admitted on parole, and are to be allowed to 
wear their side arms. 


XII. 


“Should the army under Lieutenant-General Burgoyne find it 
necessary to send for their clothing and other baggage to Canada, 
they are to be permitted to do it in the most convenient manner, 
and the necessary passports granted for that purpose. 


XIII. 


“These articles are to be mutually signed and exchanged 
to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock, and the troops under Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne are to march out of their entrenchments at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 


(Signed.) “HORATIO GATES, Major-General. 
(Signed.) “J. BURGOYNE, Lieutenant- General. 


“Sararoea, Oct. 16th, -1777.” 


“To prevent any doubts that might arise from Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne’s name not being mentioned in the above 
treaty, Major-General Gates hereby declares, that he is under- 
stood to be comprehended in it, as fully as if his name had been 


specifically mentioned. 
“HORATIO GATES.”* 


The most important article in the Convention was the 
stipulation that the captured army, of nearly six thousand 
men, should be allowed free passage to England, on condition 
of not serving again in North America during the then exist- 
ing contest. The port of Boston was assigned for the entry 
of the transports, to receive the troops, whenever General 
Howe should so order. 

General Gates without doubt could have made better 
terms. If he had insisted on those he originally proposed, 
the desperate condition of Burgoyne’s army, as afterwards 
ascertained, would have compelled his compliance. But 
Gates feared the movements of the British, below him, who 
were making some demonstrations on the river, suflicient 


* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, I., pp. 317-820. 
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certainly to create alarm; information had been received 
that forts Clinton and Montgomery had been taken on the 
6th of this month, among his own soldiers, after the’ 
negotiations had commenced, the rumor had spread that 
a capitulation was going forward; so he was anxious to 
bring the treaty to a consummation, and the terms of the 
British general were accepted. 

It is well known that this agreement was not kept on 
the part of the United States in one essential particular. 
The troops were not allowed, according to the 2nd article, 
to leave the country, but were kept as prisoners of war. 
This Convention, it will be understood, was a military one, 
made by two commanders, exercising as such powers which 
they clearly possessed, and was entitled,—* Articles of 
Convention between Lieut.-General Burgoyne and Major- 
General Gates.” It contained nothing pertaining to civil 
matters, to which in such treaties, objection is sometimes 
made, and it was not conditioned upon a ratification by the 
respective governments. No complaint was ever made that 
either General had exceeded his powers as a military com- 
mander, in making it, and no one has ever contended that 
the Convention in itself, as an agreement, should not have 
been sacredly kept. ; 

‘‘ Capitulations for the surrender of troops, fortresses and 
particular districts of country,” says Wheaton, “ fall 
naturally within the scope of the general powers intrusted 
to military and naval commanders. Stipulations between 
the governor of a besieged place, and the general or admiral 
commanding the forces by which it is invested, if necessa- 
rily connected with the surrender, do not require the subse- 
quent sanction of their respective sovereigns. Such are the 
usual stipulations for the security of the religion and privi- 
leges of the inhabitants, that the garrison shall not bear 
arms against the conquerors for a limited period, and other 
like clauses properly incident to the particular nature of the 
transaction.” (Lawrence’s Wheaton, 687, 688). 


ee 


No one of the early historians of the American war, that 
Ihave met with, has undertaken deliberately to defend the 
Congress in the course they took. Some have feebly apolo- 
gized for them. Judge Marshall gives, summarily, a narrative 
of the principal facts, but fails to give a judgment in the 
case, except what the intelligent student may read between 
the lines. Gordon, who was a good collector of facts, and 
quite independent in forming his judgment upon them, 
clearly condemns the Congress. Dr. Palfrey, the latest and 
best historian of New England, in a critical review of Lord 
Mahon’s History of England, in the North American 
Review, for July, 1852, says,—“ We think there was mis- 
conduct, we fear there was bad faith, in relation to the 
treatment of the convention troops.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Bancroft, the principal historian in our own day of the 
Revolution, usually careful in his facts, says that “the 
Convention of Saratoga had been broken by the British at 
the time of the surrender by the concealment of the public 
chest and other public property of which the United States 
was thus defrauded ” (X., 126); implying, therefore, that the 
Congress were thereby liberated from any obligations to 
keep the treaty on their part. 

I propose to examine this question, so far as my limited 
time and space will allow me, by the aid of contemporary 
letters and documents, some of which have never been 
published. 

The Convention was signed on the 16th of October, the 
surrender took place on the 17th. Deputy Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, the principal person employed on the part 
of General Gates, in arranging the preliminaries of the 
treaty, was sent to Congress to notify that body of the 
surrender. He was delayed by ill health and bad weather, 
and only arrived at York, Pennsylvania, where the Congress 
was then sitting, on the 31st of that month. He was eleven 
days from Albany, and fifteen days had elapsed since the 
surrender. No wonder that some waggish member should 
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have suggested that a pair of spurs be voted to the tardy 
bearer of despatches. The rumor of the surrender had 
preceded Wilkinson, but he bore the official announcement 
in a letter from Gates to Hancock, the President of the 
Congress, dated the day after the surrender.* 

Wilkinson says, that, in the course of his first audience, he 
thought he ‘perceived a disposition in two or three gentle- 
men to derogate from General Gates’s triumph. I had been 
questioned as to the practicability of making Burgoyne’s 
army prisoners of war, and had heard it observed that it 
would have been better for the United States if that army 
had escaped to Canada, where it would have been out of 
the way; whereas the Convention would merely serve to 
transfer it to Sir William Howe, and bring Burgoyne’s 
whole force immediately into operation against us on the 
Atlantic coast. As unreasonable as these exceptions were, 
they merited consideration, and I determined to exercise the 
authority General Gates had given me, and meet them by a 
message to be prepared for Congress, in his name. I con- 
sulted two of my friends, Messrs. Samuel Adams and James 
Lovell, on the subject, to whom I had letters, who com- 
mended the plan, and I made a draft which they entirely 
approved.” Having prepared his documents, with the 
returns of the two armies, and of the ordnance and stores 
captured, Wilkinson again appeared before the Congress on 
the 3d of November, and gave the reasons, already in part 
recited, why General Gates granted such favorable terms to 
General Burgoyne in the capitulation; and he closed by 


*The rumor of the surrender had for some days preceded the event of the 
capitulation. Timothy Pickering, from the army near Philadelphia, writes :— 
“ Last Saturday, the 18th instant [October] we received by Express the truly 
great and glorious news of the surrender of General Burgoyne and his whole 
army prisoners of war.” Thirteen pieces of cannon were fired. Washington 
issued the following order: ‘On the 14th instant General Burgoyne and his 
whole army surrendered themselves prisoners of war.” (Life of Pickering, L., 
177, 178). General Putnam, who was stationed on the Hudson, some distance 
south of Saratoga, at Fishkill, had written to Washington on the 16th that the 
surrender had already taken place. Putnam’s information had been premature. 
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laying before that body all the documents, thirteen in 
number, relating to the Convention. (Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 
1, 332, 333). 

On the day the official despatch of the surrender was 
received, Congress appointed a Oommittee of three “to 
prepare a recommendation to the several states, to set apart 
a day for thanksgiving, for the signal success, lately obtained 
over the enemies of these United States.” On the Ist of 
November that Committee reported a recommendation that 
the 18th of December be set apart for this purpose, foras- 
much as Almighty God has been pleased “to crown our 
arms with most signal success.” On the 4th of November 
they resolved, “that a medal of gold be struck under the 
direction of the board of war, in commemoration of this 
event, and in the name of these United States, presented by 
the President to Major-General Gates.” In this resolution 
they speak of “the honorable and advantageous terms,” on 
which the enemy have surrendered themselves to these states. 
This can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a ratification 
in effect of the doings of General Gates. 

In the meantime Burgoyne’s army was marching, in two 
divisions, across the state of Massachusetts to the neighbor- 
hood of Boston—guarded by a body of troops under the 
command of General Glover—where they arrived about the 
6th of November. The Brunswickers and Hessians were 
quartered in barracks on Winter Hill, and the British on 
Prospect Hill; and the officers were quartered principally in 
Cambridge, but also in the neighboring towns. 

The news of the surrender reached Boston on the 22nd 
of October, five days after the event, and created great 
enthusiasm. The Boston newspapers of the day tell of the 
general joy it occasioned; of the ringing of bells, firing of 
cannon, and illuminations. “In the evening, our General’s 
quarters,” writes Heath of himself, “ was beautifully illumi- 
nated.” But the authorities of the State, who had been at 


once notified that the troops were on their way to the 
4 
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neighborhood of Boston, began soon to reflect on the serious 
responsibility which would be thrown upon them by the 
advent of such a large army, eating out their substance. 
Accordingly, on the 25th, the President of the Council, 
Jeremiah Powell, and the commander of the Eastern depart- 
ment, General Heath, each wrote to General Washington, 
suggesting that application be made to the British General 
Howe to expedite the shipment of the troops from Boston. 
“T must entreat your Excellency’s endeavors,” says General 
Heath, “to facilitate their removal as soon as possible, as 
their continuance for any considerable time will greatly 
distress the inhabitants, both as to provisions and fuel, 
especially the latter. Wood is now fourteen dollars per 
cord on the wharfs, and the inhabitants cannot obtain a 
supply at that price,” &¢. (Letters to Washington, IL, 17). 

General Washington replied to each of these letters under 
date of November 5th. To Mr. Powell, dated “Camp, 
at White Marsh,” he says,— 


“T have been duly honored with your favor of the 25th ultimo, 
and join your honorable Board most heartily in congratulations on 
our success in the surrender of General Burgoyne and his army ; 
an event of great importance, and which reflects the highest honor 
upon our arms. In respect to the embarkation of the prisoners, 
I take it for granted, that the beneficial consequences which the 
British nation would derive from their arrival in England will be 
sufficient motives fur General Howe to use every possible exertion 
to get them away, and that no application for that end will be 
' necessary. For, as soon as they arrive, they will enable the 
ministry to send an equal number of other troops from their 
different garrisons to join him here, or upon any other service 
against the American States. ' I shall be sorry, if their remaining 
should subject you to the inconveniences, which you seem to 
apprehend ; and, if they can’ be accommodated, I think, in point 
of policy, we should not be anxious for their early departure. 
As to the transports, if General Howe is in a situation to send 
them, it is to be presumed, that they will be properly appointed 
with provisions and wood, the terms of convention not obliging 
us to furnish their prisoners for a longer time than their continuance 
in our hands.” (Sparks’s Washington, V., 137.) 


Washington also in similar language wrote to General 
Heath:—“I do not think it to our interest to expedite the 
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passage of the prisoners to England; for you may depend 
upon it that they will, immediately upon their arrival there, 
throw them into different garrisons, and bring out an equal 
number. Now if they sail in December they may arrive 
time enough to take the places of others who may be out in 
May, which is as early as a campaign can be well entered 
upon. I look upon it that their principal difficulty will arise 
from the want of provisions for the voyage; and therefore, 
although I would supply them with every article agreeable 
to stipulation, I would not furnish an ounce for sea-store, 
nor suffer it to be purchased in the country.” (Heath 
papers. )* 

On the 13th of November, Washington again wrote to 
Heath, reiterating the views expressed in the citation given 
from his former letters, and intimating that General Bur- 
goyne would probably soon apply to have the port of 
embarkation changed from Boston to Rhode Island, or the 
Sound, saying that no encouragement should be given to 
such an application. His letter here follows :— 


Head-Quarters, 13 November, 1777. 
Dear Sir, 

In my letter of the 5th in answer to yours of the 22nd [25th] 
ultimo, I mentioned, that it was not our interest to expedite the 
posse of the prisoners to England. Upon a review of the matter, 

am more and more convinced of the propriety of the observation. 
The most scrupulous adherence, on the part of the enemy, to the 
convention of Saratoga will justify their placing the prisoners in 
garrisons, as sooa as they arrive in Britain, and will enable the 


*The Heath manuscripts referred to are the papers of Major-General William 
Heath, embracing official letters and documents relating to the period of the 
Revolutionary War. He was the Commander of the Eastern Department 
during the time that General Burgoyne and his army lay in the neighborhood 
of Boston, and the papers relating to those troops are very voluminous and of 
the highest value. The ** Heath Papers,” comprising twenty-eight volumes in 
folio, are in the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society—the gift of Mr. 
Amos A. Lawrence—and by the courtesy of that Society I have been allowed 
free use of them. The letters of Washington to Heath in this collection have 
been printed, and are soon to be published by the Historical Society in a Revo- 
lutionary Volume, edited by a Committee of which the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams is chairman. 
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ministry to send out an equal number of troops to reinforce 
General Howe, or upon any other service against these States. 
This being the case, policy and a regard to our own interest are 
strongly opposed to our adopting or pursuing any measures to 
facilitate their embarkation and passage home, which are not 
required of us by the capitulation. If by our exertions these 
ends are promoted, our generosity will be rewarded, in the arrival 
of as large a force by the end of March, or early in April, for 
the purposes suggested above. 

These considerations lead me to observe, that it is extremely 
probable General Burgoyne will apply to you, or perhaps to the 
Council of the State, to dispense with the articles of convention, 
so far as they respect the port for their embarkation, and to 
change it from Boston to some place in Rhode Island or the 
Sound. I know he has received a hint upon the subject from 
General Howe. Should such a requisition be made, it ought not 
to be complied with upon any principles whatever. It cannot be 
asked as a matter of right, because by the articles Boston is 
assigned as the port. It should not be granted as a matter of 
favor, because the indulgence will be attended with most obvious 
and capital disadvantages to us. Besides the delay, which will 
necessarily arise from confining them to Boston, as the place of 
departure, their transports in a yoyage round at this season may 
probably suffer considerable injury, and many of them may be 
blown as far as the West Indies. These considerations, and 
others needless to be added, have struck me in so important a 
point of view, that I have thought it expedient to write to you 
by express. Lieutenant Vallancey, who came with General Bur- 
goyne’s despatches, left this on his return yesterday morning, and 
I make no doubt in a little time after his arrival, General Bur- 
goyne will request the port of embarkation to be altered. In- 
dependently of the impolicy of granting the requisition, it appears 
to me, that no one has authority to do it but Congress. (Sparks’s 
Washington, V., 143-145.) 


On the 14th of November, Washington wrote also to 
General Gates respecting the Convention troops, caution- 
ing him against giving any encouragement to General Bur- 
goyne, should he apply to him, that the port of embarkation 
would be changed. It is not probable that General Gates 
or General Burgoyne considered for a moment, when Boston 
was named in the treaty as the port of embarkation, the 
difficulties and dangers that might occur, in sending trans- 
ports round Cape Cod to Boston in the winter season. 
Probably each regarded it as desirable that the troops 
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should embark as soon as practicable. The treaty was made 
in good faith. Burgoyne had complied with his part of it 
in surrendering bis troops, and it only remained that every 
reasonable facility should be afforded, on the other side, for 
their embarkation as soon as General Howe should furnish 
the transports. 

Gates replied under date of November 23d that he had 
never entertained the idea that General Burgoyne should 
be permitted to exchange the port of embarkation, or 
that the terms of the convention should be moditied in his 
favor. But he suggested to Washington that although the 
British troops on their return home might be ordered to 
duty there, that the Germans could not by law serve either 
in Great Britain or Ireland. His letter, dated at Albany, 
here follows,— 


“Sir, lam just now honored with the receipt of your Excellency’s 
letter of the 14th instant, from White Marsh. I have never 
entertained the smallest idea that General Burgoyne should be 
permitted to exchange the port of embarkation, or that the least 
variation of the spirit and letter of the convention would be 
indulged to the troops under his command. There is no doubt 
but the British regiments, upon their arrival in England, will be 
ordered to do duty there; but the Germans cannot by the laws, 
serve in Great Britain or Ireland. 

If General Burgoyne has any sinister design, what I suggested 
to Congress in my letter of the 10th instant, a copy of which I 
conclude your Excellency has received, will be a good method of 
delaying, if not final preventing, the execution of his project.* 

I shall write to-morrow by the Boston post, to General Glover, 
who is charged with the embarkation of the prisoners under the 
convention and send him a copy of your Excellency’s letter. 

Iam Sir Your Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant.” 


(Letters to Washington, II, 48, 49.) 


On the 26th of November, Washington wrote as follows 


*T find no copy of Washington’s letter to Gates, nor of Gates’s of the 10th of 
November to Congress. It seems that the suspicions of Congress relative to 
General Burgoyne and his army, had already been communicated to General 
Gates. 
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to Laurens, then president of the Congress in the place of 


> 
Hancock, who had resigned,— 


“By aletter from General Howe to General Burgoyne which 


passed through my hands, he hinted that liberty might proba- 
bly be granted for the prisoners to embark at Rhode Island, or 
some part of the Sound. This indulgence appearing to me 
inadmissible I immediately wrote to General Heath to prevent 
him from giving the least countenance to the measure, in case it 
should be requested: and also to the Council of Massachusetts 
and General Gates, lest he should extend his applications to them. 
The reasons, I am persuaded will_at once occur to Congress for 
my conduct in this instance, as well as for General Howe’s; and 
I have been induced to mention it here on a supposition that 
General Burgoyne may address them on the subject. If the 
embarkation is confined to Boston, it is likely that it will not 
take place before some time in the spring, or at least towards the 
end of February; whereas if it were allowed at either of the 
other places it might be made this month or the beginning of 
next, and the troops arrive in Britain by the month of January: 
a circumstance of great importance to us, as, the moment they 
get there, the most scrupulous and virtuous observance of the 
convention will justify the ministry in placing them in garrison, 
and sending others out to reinforce General Howe or upon any 
other expedition that they may think proper to undertake against 
us. Besides, compelling their transports to perform a long coast- 
ing voyage at a tempestuous season, may bring on the loss of 
many, and be the means of deferring the embarkation for a long 
time.” (Sparks’s Washington, V., 171-173.) 

Five days afterward, on the first of December, Con- 
gress, after reciting that they had “received information ” 
of the intention of Generals Howe or Burgoyne, as expressed 
in Washington’s letter, passed the following resolve,— 

“Resolved Vhat Mr. President inform General Gates, the 
Council of Massachusetts-Bay, and Major-Gen. Heath, that it is 
the resolution of Congress, that if any such application as before 
mentioned is made, that it be utterly rejected, and that the said 
troops, when they do embark, must be shipped from the port 
stipulated by the convention of Saratoga and no other.” 

Soon afterward, accordingly, General Burgoyne did 
apply to Washington, craving the indulgence named. His 
letter to him had been already written on the 25th of 
November. 
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“Your Excellency,” he says, “will have observed by the des- 
patch from Sir William Howe to me, which passed through your 
hands, that it was matter of great doubt whether the transports 
destined to carry the troops to England, according to the con- 
vention, would be able to make the port of Boston in this advanced 
season of the year; and therefore that it might be advisable 
to send them to Rhode Island, upon the supposition that a mere 
change of place, which made no alteration in the intent and 
meaning of the convention, would be readily agreed to. That no 
time may be lost in an embarkation, which I conceive will be 
equally desirable to the troops and to this country in point of 
conveniency, 1 take the earliest occasion to apply to your 
Excellency, or through your means, if you judge necessary, to the 
Continental Congress, for consent to march the troops to Provi- 
dence or such other place as may be commodious to pass them by 
small craft to Newport; this march to take place whenever 
advice shall be received of the arrival of the transports. Should 
any objection be against Rhode Island, any convenient port in 
the Sound would equally answer the purpose.” (Ibid., 521.) 

General Burgoyne added, that, if any considerations should 
arise, which he did not foresee, to make this proposal objec- 
tionable to Washington or to Congress, he, in that case, 
requested passports for himself and his suite to embark for 
home from Rhode Island in a separate frigate. He also 
added that his private concerns and the state of his health, 
rendered it necessary that he should return to England. 

Washington communicated this letter to the President of 
Congress, under date of the 14th of December, from Head- 
Quarters, near the Gulf,— Pi 

“Enclosed is a copy of a letter from General Burgoyne, by 
which you will perceive he requests leave to embark his troops at 
Rhode Island, or at some place on the Sound; and, in case this 
cannot be granted, that he may be allowed, with his suite, to go 
there and return from thence to England. His first proposition, 
as I have observed upon a former occasion, is certainly inad- 
missible, and for reasons obvious to himself. As to the second, 
which respects the departure of himself and suite, Congress will 
be pleased to determine upon it, and favor me with their senti- 


ments by the first opportunity, that I may know what answer to 
give him.”* (Ibid., 186). . 


**“T Jearn from Mr. Griffin, who has just come from Boston,” continues 
Washington, ** that this gentleman either holds, or professes to hold, very -dif- 
ferent ideas of our power from what he formerly entertained; that without 
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The journals of Congress, under date of the 17th of 
December, record the receipt of this letter of Washington, 
with a letter of General Burgoyne, of the 25th of No- 
vember, enclosed, and the resolve which followed, namely— 
“Resolved that General Washington be directed to inform 
General Burgoyne that Congress will not receive nor con- 
sider any proposition for indulgence or altering the terms of 
the Convention of Saratoga, unless immediately directed to 
their own body.” 

This was all the notice which was taken by Congress of 
General Burgoyne’s application. 

In enclosing General Burgoyne’s letter of the 25th of 
November, to Washington, soliciting a change in the port of 
embarkation, General Heath intimates some suspicion of a 
sinister design on the part of the British Generals in 
making the request. He writes,—“ Resting assured of your 
Excellency’s wisdom, and that the least advantage will not 
be gained by the enemy in any manceuvres proposed by them 
where you are to have the decision, I will not presume to 
mention any objections that have arisen in my mind against 
General Howe’s proposal.” (Heath papers). 

The vote of Congress of the 17th of December was not 
expressed in the most courteous manner, and really did not 
reply, affirmatively or negatively, to General Burgoyne’s re- 
quest. The vote of the first of December had expressed their 
negative as to the change of the port of embarkation for the 
troops, but had not been adopted when his letter was written. 
Washington would seem to have been the proper person for 
General Burgoyne to apply to; certainly the proper medium 
for conveying his wishes to Congress. Washington seems, 


reserve, he has said it would be next to impossible for Britain to succeed in 
her views, and that he should with freedom declare his sentiments accordingly 
on his arrival in England; and that he seemed to think the recognition of our 
independence by the King and Parliament, an eligible measure, under a treaty 
of commerce upon a large and extensive scale. How far these professions are 
founded in sincerity, it is not easy to determine; but if they are, what a mighty 
change!” 
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in some of his letters, to have preferred that Congress 
should pass upon all matters relating to the Convention 
troops, and that he might simply be the medium for com- 
municating their wishes. 

Two days after its passage, the vote of the 17th of 
December was received by Washington, who on the fol- 
lowing day, transmitted it to General Burgoyne by express. 
The General was, of course, seriously disappointed, on its 
receipt. Some days before, he had received information of 
the vote of the first of December, but he still had hopes that 
the application for himself and suite might be granted. But 
a more serious blow awaited him ; indeed, a series of blows ; 
and they now followed each other in rapid succession. 

In giving the advice, so strenuously urged on the part of 
Washington, to effect a delay in the embarkation of the 
troops, or to guard against their receiving any indulgence in 
this respect, he felt that the recommendation was strictly 
within the letter of the Convention—the port of Boston 
having been named as the port of embarkation. 

But Washington continued to keep a watchful eye on 
these troops. In his letter of the 14th of December, 
enclosing to Congress the application of General Burgoyne, 
referred to, he concludes thus,—‘ While I am on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Burgoyne and his army, I would submit it to 
Congress, whether it will not be right and reasonable, that 
all expenses, incurred on their account for provisions, should 
be paid and satisfied previously to their embarkation and 
departure. I mean by an actual deposit of the money. 
Unless this is done there will be little reason to suppose 
that it will ever be paid. They have failed (that is the 
nation) in other instances, as I have been told, after liquida- 
ting their accounts, and giving the fullest certificates, and 
we cannot expect they will keep better faith with us than 
with others.” (Ibid., pp. 186, 187). 

It will be remembered that, by the terms of the Conven. 
tion, the charge for the support of the captured troops, 
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which was to be borne by the British till their embarkation, 
was to be at the same rate of ration as was paid the Com- 
missary for the support of the American troops.* The 
expense was Jarge, about twenty thousand dollars a week, in 
Continental currency, then valued from two to three dollars 
for one in coin. Washington then proceeds to say,—“*The 
payment too, I should apprehend, ought to be in coin, as it 
will enable us to administer some relief to our unfortunate 
officers and men who are in captivity.” 

The commissaries’ accounts against the United States were 
made out in the depreciated currency,.and were discharged 
in that currency, and the suggestion that General Burgoyne 
should be compelled to pay the face of such bills in coin, 
could hardly be said to come within the letter or spirit 
of the Convention 

Congress was not slow in acting upon this hint of Washing- 
ton, for, on the 19th, five days after the receipt of his letter, 
in considering the report of the board of war, they ordered, 
“that the accounts of all provisions and other necessaries 
which already have been, or which hereafter may be supplied 
by the public to prisoners in the power of these states, shall be 
discharged by either receiving from the British Commissary 
of prisoners, or any of his agents, provisions or other necessa- 
ries, equal in quality and kind to what have been supplied, 
or the amount thereof in gold and silver, at the rate of 
4s.6d.for every dollar of the currency of these states: 
and that all these accounts be liquidated and discharged, 
previous to the release of any prisoners to whom provisions 
or other necessaries shall have been supplied.” 

A preamble to this resolve stated that General Howe had 
required that provisions should be sent in for the subsistence 
of the American prisoners in his possession, and that for the 
purchase of such necessaries he had forbidden the circula- 
tion of the currency of the states within such parts as are 


*** And if possible the officers’ horses and their cuttle are to be supplied with 
forage at the usual rates,” 
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subjected to his power, and also that the continental money 
had been counterfeited by General Howe’s agents. 

The charge for supporting the Convention troops, united 
to the ordinary expenses of General Heath’s department, 
caused him serious embarrassment. His debts were large 
and his constant calls for money on the Congress were 
answered only by promises. The depreciated continental 
bills could not be supplied as fast as they were wanted. 
Accordingly, on the first of January, 1778, Heath applied 
to General Burgoyne with a request that he should settle 
his account for the month of November, to which General 
Burgoyne assented; and General Heath had agreed to 
receive the continental bills in paymeut, which he was very 
glad to get. Before the accounts, however, were discharged, 
and the money paid, General Heath received from Mr. 
Laurens the resolve of Congress of the 19th of December 
(he received it on the evening of January 2nd; it took 
from twelve to fourteen days for an express to reach Boston 
from the Congress at York, Pennsylvania), with instructions 
to enforce its provisions upon General Burgoyne and his 
troops. He accordingly, the next day, wrote to General 
Burgoyne, citing the above preamble and resolution of Con- 
gress of the 19th ultimo, respecting the payment “in kind, 
or in gold and silver,” adding, “I am also directed to see 
‘that all accounts with you are settled and fully paid in the 
same manner before the embarkation of your sedf or other 
officers and troops included in the Convention of Saratoga.’ 
I thought it my duty to give your Excellency the earliest 
intimation of this order that you may take such steps as 
may be necessary for the settlement of the accounts, which 
cannot be settled by me in any other way than as above 
directed.” (Heath papers). - 

Two days afterward General Health wrote to President 
Laurens, acknowledging the receipt of the resolution of 
Congress, and relating to him the offer he had made to Gen- 
eral Burgoyne for a settlement in part of his accounts, and 
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reiterating his embarrassment as to funds. The Congress 
had directed that any solid coin received in payment to the 
government should be sent on to the Treasury, so that no 
relief was afforded to the distresses of General Heath by 
any payment which Burgoyne might make in that article. 
The letter seems to me of sufticient interest to be printed 
entire,— 
“ Heap Quarters, Bosron, January 5th, 1778. 


I received the honor of yours of the 23d ultimo, per Major 
Story, on Friday last, enclosing the resolves of the Hon. Congress 
of the 19th and 22nd. Their arrival at that instant was 
truly fortunate, for our Pay Office being exhausted and the 
demand for provisions and feed for the troops being very great, 
I was necessitated the day before to call upon General Bur- 
goyne to pay off part of his account in order to enable us to 
continue the supplies—this I did in such a manner as not to 
discover any scarcity of provisions or general want of money, 
observing to him that the monies were appropriated for different 
purposes, and that the appropriation from which his troops were 
to be supplied was out. 

He observed that he supposed I would not refuse our own eur- 
rency. Ireplied that I should not provided it were not counterfeit, 
to which he answered that he should not offer me any that was 
such. As this passed the day before I received your letter, and as 
Iam informed he immediately took measures to raise a sum of 
money by selling a number of bills, if he should insist upon paying 
off part of the expense of the month of November in Continental 
bills, I do not see how I can refuse them, without infringing both 
on my word and honour. 

The next morning after I received your letter, I wrote 
Gen]. Burgoyne in what manner his accounts must be settled, and 
that they were not to be settled otherwise. He observed that it 
was a little extraordinary that we should refuse our own currency, 
and further added that it was hard since it was notorious that a 
Guinea might be exchanged for twelve or fourteen dollars through 
the Country. He is however making preparation to settle his 
accounts and has this day sent to Rhode Island for money and for 
the transports to come round to Boston, and ee replacing 
part of the beef and flour if he can effect it. I think the state of 
their stores will not allow him to do it with any prospect of 
advantage to themselves. I shall order a most critical survey of 
the provisions should any be sent, which I have already observed 
to him. I shall pay the strictest attention to the resolve, with 
respect to the money when I receive it. But we shall be 
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embarrassed beyond measure unless money arrives in a few days 
for our relief; nearly the amount of the whole warrant last sent to 
Mr. Hancock, has been expended tor provisions and fuel, and 
large sums borrowed and advanced both in the Commissaries and 
Quarter Masters Departments. The whole of this by the Resolves 
is to be received of Gen. Burgoyne in provisions or solid coin, and 
if the latter, immediately transmitted to the Treasury. But how 
are we any longer to supply the troops, the expense of those of 
the Convention only, is about 20,000 dollars per week for provis- 
ions and fuel; besides these there are the regiments of guards, the 
guards at the different Stores and Magazines, and the troops at 
Providence to be subsisted and paid. ‘To these may be also added- 
the daily and great expense of transporting stores, which will be 
increased by the large quantity of stores lately arrived from 
France and Martinique, and are now unloading. I must therefore 
intreat that a sum of money (and permit me to beg for a large 
one too) may be sent on as soon as possible, without which all 
business must stop, and my situation be truly disagreeable. I 
have been endeavoring to borrow from the State but in vain. 
Permit me to repeat my request that money may be sent on if possi- 
ble. I hope the instructions which you were pleased to mention in 
your last to be preparing for me will soon arrive, as I wish to 
answer every expectation of Congress, and I think the contin- 
uance of the troops of the Convention here will.be but short, 
unless some special order should arrive for their detention. I have 
not as yet received the papers containing Geueral Burgoyne’s 
complaint of the Convention being infracted, I am therefore at loss 
how far an eclaircissement is expected.” (Heath papers). 


Later in the month, on the 18th of January, the question 
of payment seems still to have been pending between 
General Heath and General Burgoyne. The expenses were, 
all this time of delay in the embarkation, going on at a 
fearful rate. General Heath, under this date, writes to 
Mr. Laurens : 


“The Commissary and Quarter-master have exhibited their ac- 
counts to General Burgoyne of the supplies for the months of Noy- 
ember and December. He cannot yet well digest the payment in 
solid coin, alleging that every hard dollar will fetch him three of 
paper currency. Mr. Clark, his commissary, sets out to-morrow to 
wait on General Howe with the accounts, first waiting on General 
Washington for his direction. I believe the motive of this journey 
is to consult which will serve most their own interest, refund- 
ing the provision or paying the money. He observed to our 
commissary the last evening, that the demanding payment in 
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hard money was so extraordinary that he imagined Great Britain 
would not hesitate at paying thirty thousand pounds sterling to 
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publish such a procedure to the world. . * * * 
‘The transports have not yet arrived, but are soon expected.” 

General Heath also writes in a similar strain to Wash- 
ington on the next day,— 

“ Your Excellency will observe,” he says, “that he (Burgoyne) 
is laying great stress upon the payment of his accounts in solid 
coin, and views it as an infraction on the Convention. * * The 
Commissary has charged the provisions at the same price at which 
our own troops are supplied. General Burgoyne supposes his solid 
coin to be worth three times as much as our currency. But what 
an opinion must he have of the authority. of these states, to suppose 
that his money would be received at any higher rave than our 
own in public payment. Such payment would at once be 
depreciating our currency with a witness.” (Ibid.). 

Washington must have smiled at the simplicity of his cor- 
respondent who seems to have little thought how much more 
effectually he or the Congress were aiding in depreciating 
their own money, by declining to receive it, especially in this 
instance, according to the stipulation of the Convention. 

This was a novel and ingenious financial scheme which 
was played off upon General Burgoyne. Congress said, you 
must pay us in solid coin for what we buy in bills, dollar for 
dollar, for the supply of your troops, till they embark ; and 
finally, they improved upon this by resolving that the troops 
should not embark at all. General Heath at one time sent 
to Congress one hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars 
in coin, in wagons, under a convoy of troops, three-fourths of 
which had been paid him by General Burgoyne for fuel 
alone, for which Congress had paid the same sum in paper 
money. 

On the same day that General Heath addressed these 
letters to Washington and Laurens, General Burgoyne wrote 
the following letter to General Howe by his commissary, Mr. 
Clark. The letter, a copy of which is among the Heath 
Papers, is a model of style and of clearness of statement,— 


CampripGe, January 18, 1778. 
Sire. : 
I have the honor to transmit to your Excellency copies of 
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letters and extracts which have passed between me and Major- 
General Heath, respecting the mode of payment for the provis- 
ions, wood and other articles furnished to the troops under my 
command. 

The demand of gold and silver coin, and the declaration which 
accompanies it, viz. that neither I nor any of the troops shall 
embark till the accounts are so paid, appearing to me to be matters 
of the most serious moment, whether the public faith as pledged 
by the Convention, or general justice implied in the dealings of 
the most hostile nations, be considered, I applied for safe 
conduct to my Commissary General, Mr. Clark, to proceed to 
your Excellency in order to lay the accounts before you, and to 
receive your orders. This application has been consented to and 
I shall impatiently expect his return. 

I also with M. General Heath’s consent despatch Lt. Vallancy 
to M. General Gates, to require his exertions in support of the 
treaty, in which his personal honor and the character of the 
Government he serves are intimately united. The matter lies in a 
very small compass. The value of gold and silver in every part 


' of the country is notoriously disproportionate to that of paper 


currency: to purchase commodities by money of the lesser value, 
and to receive payment in that of the greater, according to the 
nominal value of each, would be clearly to secure the gain to the 
purchasers in proportion to the difference of the intrinsic value, 
and consequently the engagement of supplying these troops, at 
the same rate of ration with General Gates’ army, would be 
directly infringed. 

It may happen that both Mr. Clark and Lt. Vallancy may 
return before the transports are ready in the port of Boston to 
receive the troops, and in that case matters may be adjusted to 
the satisfaction of all parties. Should it be otherwise it is my 
present intention to tender paper money, or gold and silver or 
drafts in proportion to the known value of each, in payment for 
the charges incurred for the troops, and it will then be for the 
judgment of M. General Heath or other ruling powers here, to 
grant or refuse the free passage to the troops, and without delay. 

My health has suffered considerably by my residence in this 
climate, and is likely to do more so: but that representation had 
no avail in one application I made for embarkation at Rhode 
Island as matter of favor, and it would be vain to try it the 
second time. 

I have the honor to be, with perfect respect and attachment, 
Sir—your most obedient and humble Servant, 
J. BURGOYNE. 

To his Excellency General Howe, &c., &¢., &e.* 


*General Heath, through whose hands this letter of General Burgoyne’s 
passed, suggested to the writer of it that he should. have mentioned in it the 
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On the 5th of, February, General Howe wrote to Wash- 
ington, from Philadelphia, saying that,— 


“By advices received from Rhode Island, transmitting to me a 
copy of a letter from General Heath to Lieut.-General Burgoyne, 
a copy of which is enclosed, I am informed that it is deter- 
mined to detain General Burgoyne’s troops in New England until 
all demands for their provisions and other necessaries are satisfied, 
and that this determination is grounded not only upon a requi- 
sition of mine for provisions to be sent in for the subsistence of 
the prisoners in my possession, and for the purchase of other 
necessaries, but upon a forger vy by my agents, emissaries and 
abettors, of what are called continental bills of credit. This last 
allegation is too illiberal to deserve a serious answer. With 
regard to the other, I know not from what expression, in any of 
my letters to you, it has been understood that I made the requisi- 
tion alluded to.” (Sparks’s Washington, V., 535, 536). 


General Howe then refers to the prisoners in his own 
hands, what provision lad been made for them by him, 


and what, by a mutual understanding, was expected to be 


done relating to prisoners of war on both sides. He then 
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adds,— 


“ With regard to the account for provisions and other necessa- 
ries, which L find by General Heath's letter is become a pretext 
for infringing, if. it is not intended as an absolute breach of, the 
convention of Saratoga, I do readily agree to the immediate 
appointment of Commissioners, on your part and on mine, to settle 
that account, together with all other accounts of provisions, &c., 
furnished the prisoners on either side, and to make payment of the 
balance. * * * * As Ihave no objection to the earliest meeting 
of the Commissioners for completing the exchange and liquidating 
the accounts, I trust there will be no impediment to the release of 


alternative of the Resolution of Congress, namely, that he had the privilege of 
replacing the provisions supplied to him; which was true. But General Bur- 
goyne may not at the time have regarded the alternative as practicable. ‘The 
requirement of either was a violation of the Convention. He had no facilities 
for supplying his army with provisions and fuel, while they lay at Cambridge. 
Much of it came froma distance and through channels wholly unknown or 
inaccessible to his commissaries. He was in a hostile country, and the cireum- 
stance of his being in the market would have defeated his object at once. The 
very fact that he paid a large amount in coin, dollar for dollar, shows the diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded. Arrangements were subsequently made 
as we shall see, for returning provisions from New York and Rhode Island for 
a considerable part of the accounts. 
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General Burgoyne’s troops, but that you will give immediately- 
such orders for their embarkation upon the arrival of the 
transports at Boston as will remove every difficulty.” (Ibid., 536, 
537). 

Washington replied to General Howe’s letter under date 
of the 10th of February,— 


“In answer to whatever it contains,” he says, “concerning 
General Burgoyne’s army, and the measures adopted relative to it, 
I have only to inform you that this is a matter in which I have 
never had the least direction. It lies wholly with Congress, and 
the proposals you make on this head must be submitted to them. 
I have accordingly transmitted a copy of your letter and shall be 
ready to forward ‘to you any resolution they may take in conse- 
quence.” (Ibid., 234). 


In writing this letter, with his characteristic caution, to 
General Howe, disclaiming any direction on his part as 
to General Burgoyne’s army, Washington knew that Con- 
gress, nearly a month before General Howe’s letter was 
written, had passed their final vote, indefinitely detaining the 
Convention troops; that he had thereupon written to General 
Heath “to increase his vigilance and strengthen his guards,” 
from a fear that Burgoyne might attempt to escape, and that 
the knowledge of this decision of Congress must soon reach - 
the British General. 

Nothing therefore for the relief of General Burgoyne 
grew out of General Howe’s proposal relative to the settle- 
ment of accounts. But Washington and General Howe 
had for some time been trying to arrange a general cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners; and General Howe’s letter, 
just cited, referred to the subject anew, and an agreement as 
a basis of exchange and for the appointment of commission- 
ers was soon afterward actually made: but it was suspended 
by Congress. A cause of serious embarrassment, as also of 
_ exceeding mortification to Washington after he had pledged 
his engagement to General Howe, was the insisting by 
Congress on the application. of their resolution of the 
19th of December, as a preliminary to the discharge of any 
of the prisoners held by them; namely, that all charges for 
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furnishing provisions for such prisoners must be paid before 
they were liberated, and paid also in coin. 

Against the principle here adopted by Congress Wash- 
ington eloquently protested as an effectual barrier to the 
forming of any cartel, citing particularly the unjust require- 
ment of the resolution referred to, which he said “ obliged 
the enemy to pay gold and silver on equal terms for 
continental currency, estimating the articles supplied them 
at their actual prices with us, as seems to be the design of 
the resolve of the 19th of December ;” the concluding 
clause of which resolution he supposed was intended more 
particularly to apply to General Burgoyne’s army.* 


*This resolution of the 19th of December, as I have said above. became now a 
source of serious embarrassment to General Washington; for although it was 
enacted principally for General Burgoyne’s army, it was avowedly dictated on 
the principle of retaliation, and had by its terms a wider application. Washing- 
ton had been for some time attempting, and he still labored during the greater 
part of the war, to enter into a general cartel with the enemy for the exchange 
of prisoners, to take the plave of the temporary expedients that had been 
adopted. Congress was for some time opposed to it. For a considerable 
period the larger part of the prisoners held by the enemy were militia soldiers, 
whose time was up, and who, if liberated, would return home; while the 
British prisoners, in the hands of the Americans, would at once be put into the 
field. (I do not refer here to the Convention troops, but to the prisoners of 
war). Washington earnestly protested against such narrow views, urging that 
every dictate of humanity demanded an exchange of prisoners. He advocated 
it alsoon the ground of policy. ‘* If such an opinion,” he said, ** were once 
established that we designedly avoided an exchange, it would be a cause of dis- 
satisfaction and disgust to the country and to the army, of resentment and des- 
peration to our captive officers and soldiers.” (Sparks’s Washington, V., 257). 
After Congress had agreed to the appointment of commissioners to join those of 
Sir William Howe for this object in the Spring of 1778, Washington found that 
the resolve of the 19th of December, requiring the settlement of all accounts in 
the way it indicates before the liberation of prisoners, was interpreted by Con- 
gress to be of general application; and he at once saw if it was insisted on it 
would destroy all attempts at negotiation. In aletter to Congress of the 8th of 
March he says: ‘ It may be said that, with whatever powers I was originally 
vested to negotiate an exchange, the resolution of the 19th of December last was 
an abridgment of them, so far as to annex a new condition, the settlement and 
payment of accounts previous to its taking place. 1 had no conception of this 
being the case in the present instance, however the letter may warrant the con- 
struction. Besides the common principle of preventing the inconveniences 
necessarily resulting from allowing the enemy to make their paym-nts in paper 
currency, I had reason to imagine that General Burgoyne’s army was more 
particularly the object of the concluding clause.” (Ibid., 255). Ina letter to 
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No one understood these financial questions, or more 
properly these simple matters of common honesty, between 
man and man, better than did General Washington ; and he 
knew that General Howe would never consent to enter into 
a cartel with him, based on the absurd proposal, as a 
preliminary, that all accounts for provisions which had been 
purchased in continental money and supplied to the British 
soldiers, should be paid for in coin, dollar for dollar. He 
says this would “ destroy the idea of a cartel.” 

It becomes necessary in order to gather up the threads of 
this narrative to go back to the early part of November. 
After the first rejoicings at the capitulation of Burgoyne 
were over, Congress seemed to revive the feeling expressed 
by some of its members, when Wilkinson officially 
announced the surrender to that body. They seem to have 
lacked contidence in the faith and honor of the British officers, 
and felt that there was no security against the troops appear- 
ing again in the field. They therefore passed a resolution on 
the 8th of November, instructing General Heath to transmit 
to the board of war, a descriptive list of all persons compre- 
hended in the Convention, in order that, if any officer, 
soldier, or other person of the said army should hereafter 
be found in arms against these states in North America, 
during the present contest, he might be convicted of the 
offence, and suffer the punishment in such case inflicted by 
the law of nations. 

This resolution was transmitted to General Heath, who 
sent it to General Burgoyne. That officer was seriously 
offended at the request, and for the purpose for which it was 
made, saying he regarded it as an insult to his nation. He 
said that the terms of the Convention did not require it: 


Congress of the 4th of April following, still earnestly laboring to effect his 
object, he says: The idea of *‘ obliging the enemy to pay gold and silver on 
equal terms for Continental currency, estimating the articles supplied at their 
actual prices with us, as seems to be the design of the resolve of the 19th of 
December,” would “ destroy the idea of a cartel.” 
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that some reliance should be placed upon his honor, and he 
declined to assist General Heath in complying with the 
requisition of Congress. Considerable correspondence 
ensued. General Burgoyne afterwards yielded the point, 
but the period had arrived when the occasion for which it 
had been required had passed. We shall soon see the 
use which Congress made of this declination.* 

Again, on the arrival of the troops in the neighborhood 
of Boston in the early part of November, it was found to 
be extremely difficult to procure quarters for the officers. 
The citizens were unwilling to receive them into their 
families, or to relinquish to them their residences, and the 
trustees of public buildings were unwilling to give them up 
to the authorities for this purpose. There was a lack of 
authority to compel any definite action. For weeks the 
condition of things was disgraceful. The Council of 
‘Massachusetts directed that one of the college halls should 
be surrendered for this purpose, but the fellows opposed 
it. Finally a number of the houses in Cambridge, some 
of them belonging to refugees, were taken. General 
Burgoyne had the Borland House, on Harvard street, 
assigned to him, and General Riedesel, the Sewall House, on 
Brattle street, at the corner of Sparks street. Others were 
quartered in adjoining towns. During this state of suspense, 
on the 14th of November, after General Burgoyne had 
been in Cambridge about a week, he wrote a letter to Gen- 
eral Gates, in which he described the state of things which 
existed as to the officers’ quarters, adding that ‘ the public 
faith is broke.” Only one paragraph from this letter has 
ever been published, that containing the above clause. The 
entire letter is here given from a copy among the Heath 
Papers :— 


*For the full discussion of the question relative to the “ descriptive lists,” I 
can do no better than refer the reader to the report of the Congress, and the 
full reply to the same by General Burgoyne, in the Appendix to this Report 
of the Council. 
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Pusric House at Campriner, Novem. 14th, 1777. 
Sir, 

I transmit to you by Captain Seymour a correct return of the 
forces under my command the day of signing the Convention, 
the Provincials and Canadian companies excepted, which could 
not be ascertained, but which taken together certainly did not 
exceed two hundred bearing arms. I should have acquitted my- 
self of this engagement sooner had I been able to tind a proper 
conveyance. 4 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, Sir, that the British 
troops accomplished the march without any complaint either on 
their part or against them. There were some differences between 
M. Gen. Riedesel and the officer of your troops who conducted 
his division, but no disagreeable consequences ensued. I under 
stand there has been a refusal of quarters and refreshments to 
the hospital by a committee on the road, but having no regular 
report I will not trouble you with complaint. 

I cannot speak with satisfaction upon what has passed, and still 
passes here. The officers are crowded into the barracks six and 
seven ina room of about ten feet square, and without distinction 
of rank. The General officers are not better provided for. I 
and General Philips after being amused with promises of quarters 
for eight days together are still in a dirty small miserable tavern, 
lodging in a bed room together, and all the gentlemen of our 
suite lodging upon the floor in a chamber adjacent, a good deal 
worse than their servants have been used to. 

The only prospect that remains to me personally, is that I shall 
be permitted to occupy a house without a table, chair, or any one 
article of furniture for the price of an hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling till the first of April but the same sum is to be paid though 
I should embark in ten days. 

While I state to you, sir, this very unexpected treatment I 
entirely acquit M. Gen. Heath and every gentleman of the 
Military Department of any inattention to the publick faith 
engaged in the Conyention. They do what they can, but while 
the supreme powers of the state are unable or unwilling to 
enforce their authority, and the inhabitants want the hospitality 
or indeed the common civilisation to assist us without it, the . 
publick faith is broke, and we are the immediate sufferers. 

I cannot close my letter without expressing the sense I enter- 
tain of the honor, the candor, and the politeness of your proceed- 
‘ings in every respect towards the army, and my self, and I am 
with sincere regard, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 

; J. BURGOYNE. 

P.S. M. Gen. Phillips who is now with me desires you to 
accept his compliments. 

Masor-Gren. Gates. 
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Three days previously General Heath had written to 
the Council of Massachusetts in relation to the officers’ 
quarters, using language as strong as that employed by 
General Burgoyne, namely, that the state of things was 
disgraceful, and that the honor of the state was in danger. 
This letter here follows,— 


‘*The unhappy and disgraceful situation of General Burgoyne 
and his officers is the only reason that constrains me again 
to write you on the subject of providing them with proper 
gnarters. I would acquaint your Honors that ever since your order 
of the 7th inst., my Quarter Master has exerted himself to the utmost 
of his power to procure suitable accommodations, but without 
effect. The officers now begin to appear disgusted, and your 
Honors will observe by the enclosed, without speedy redress the 
unfavorable impressions will have taken too deep root to be easily 
eradicated. The honor of the state is in danger, the public faith 
responsible. Circumstances will no longer admit of delay, 
decisive measures must be immediately adopted, and I cannot 
conceive of any so effectual as the appropriation of at least one 
of the colleges. To your Honor’s wisdom it must be submitted, 
as the means are not in my*power without offering violence to the 
rights of the Constitution which I wish ever to hold sacred.” 


On the 18th he writes the Council thus,— 


“T would beg leave just to subjoin that the officers are still 
extremely uneasy as to their quarters. Gen’l Burgoyne the last 
Saturday demanded a passport for an officer to proceed to his 
Excellency General Washington, and to Congress, to represent 
to them that the Convention was broken as to quarters. I 
granted his request but desired him to defer sending until this 
day, by which time I was in hopes proper quarters would be 
provided.” 


General Gates was of course unable to remedy the state 
of things described in General Burgoyne’s letter to him, so 
he sent a copy of the letter to Congress. That body 
subsequently laid hold of the passage in it relating to the 
violation of public faith, and requested General Gates to 
deposit the original letter'in their archives. 

“Congress had now obtained,” says Gordon, “what they 
wanted, a plea for detaining the Convention troops.” 
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General Burgoyne’s allegation that the Convention had 
been broken as to quarters, was made, as they claimed, 
for the purpose of letting in the principle that the 
breach of one article discharges the injured party from its 
obligations; and his refusal to give ‘the descriptive lists 
were cited as strengthening their suspicion. 

Again, on the 19th of November, Congress had ordered 
that General Gates’s return of ordnance, &e., taken from 
the enemy be referred to a committee of three, of which 
Francis Lightfoot Lee was chairman; and on the 22nd that 
committee made the following report,— 


“That there is no mention in the said return of standards, 
military chest, medicines or tents,—that the quantity of powder is 
very small, being only fifteen barrels grained and two barrels 
mealed, and the quantity of fixed ammunition very inconsiderable, 
—that the muskets amount only to four thousand six hundred and 
forty-seven, a number not equal to the prisoners who surrendered 
agreeable to the convention of Saratoga, and all these muskets 
are returned unfit for service,—that there are only six hundred and 
thirty-eight cartouch boxes,—that the number of bayonets is 
greatly inferior to the muskets, and these, as well as the cutlasses, 
are returned ‘without scabbards’ or belts; in short the whole 
return seems very inadequate to a well appointed army and to 
what might be expected from the answers returned by lieutenant 
general Burgoyne to the first propositions made by major gener- 
al Gates ; the committee therefore are of opinion, that an enquiry 
ought to be made into the causes of this deficiency ;’ whereupon, 

Resolved, That the president immediately send an express to 
general Gates, and desire answers to the following questions, viz. 

What is become of the standards belonging to the respective 
regiments in general Burgoyne’s army ? 

Where is the military chest and the medicines? 

What is become of the cartouch boxes? 

How comes the quantity of powder and cartridges to be so 
small ? 

How comes it that the number of muskets is less than that of 
the prisoners, and that all the muskets are unfit for service ? 

ow comes the number of bayonets to be so greatly inferior to 
that of the muskets ? : 

Where are the scabbards and belts of the bayonets and 
cutlasses ? 

Was there any destruction, waste, removal or concealment of the 
arms, tents, colours, treasure or other military stores, belonging 
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to general Burgoyne’s army, from the time the first proposal 
was made on the 13th of October to the time of the surrender? 

What was the state and condition of the arms and military 
stores when received by general Gates ? 

Were the arms piled agreeably to the articles of Convention ? 
If they were not, did any damage necessarily accrue in conse- 
quence of the failure? 

And that general Gates be directed to make the necessary 
enquiries and return his answers to Congress as soon as possible. 

Resolved, That it is not to be understood that the embarkation 
of the troops under lieutenant general Burgoyne is in anywise to 
be delayed on account of the foregoing queries, if transports 
arrive before the answers are returned and the enquiry directed 
is finished.” 


A committee with these enquiries was despatched to 
General Gates, at Albany, who, on the 3d of December, 
replied in full, addressing his letter to the president, Henry 
Laurens,— 


“T had the honor to receive your excellency’s letter of the 23rd 
ult. by Mr. Pierce, and immediately proceeded to dispatch to the 
Congress the required answers. Respecting the standards, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne declared upon his honor, that the colors of the 
regiments were left in Canada. As to the military chest, its con- 
tents might so easily be disposed of that to have sought for it 
would have been ineffectual. The British Army all last war, left 
the paymaster general and the military chest in some secure town, 
and warrants were granted upon the paymaster general there. 
From the best accounts, the enemy’s army had been lately cleared 
off; so that it is not probable there was any military chest. The 
medicines were left with the general hospital, which General 
Burgoyne left behind him at Freeman’s farm. Many of the 
cartouch boxes were left, and some were carried away. The 
mentioning of the accoutrements was forgotten in the convention. 
Those that have been carried off have been sold upon the road to 
Boston for drams. The quantity of field ammunition and musket 
cartridges taken, are by no means inconsiderable. The rest was 
used and destroyed before the treaty commenced. The muskets 
will ever be less in number than the prisoners, as the drummers 
and staff ofticers do not carry firelocks. Many arms were lost in 
the two hundred batteaus, that were taken from the enemy in 
their retreat from Freeman’s farm, and many others were plun- 
dered by the militia on the east side of the river. The bayonets 
were also pilfered by our own people. The very guards them- 
selves supplied their wants from the piles. Many of the scabbards 
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for the bayonets were disposed of in the like manner. I believe 
there was no destruction of military stores after the convention, 
by or with the privity of Gen. Burgoyne or his officers. It is so 
extraordinary for a British army to surrender their arms, that we 
ought not to wonder at the violent and disappointed for commit- 
ting some irregularities; but I do not conceive, that any thing 
of sufficient consequence was done, to justify our charge of their 
having violated the convention. On the day General Burgoyne 
surrendered, I received repeated expresses to inform me, that the 
enemy's fleet had advanced up to within a few hours sailing of 
Albany. The removal of the army was therefore immediately 
necessary to cover that city and secure our magazines. My 
principal attention was of course directed towards that object. 
Generals Glover and Whipple gave me their assistance and entire 
approbation in the settlement of the convention. When things 
of such importance must be done in a hurry, some articles of 
seeming importance never fail to be omitted. The arms were 
piled up agreeable to the letter of the convention, and their 
condition as good as can be expected upon such occasions. Their 
being wholly unfit for service, is partly owing to the land and 
water carriages, but chiefly to the want of proper packages to 
secure them. Our own men have changed them; but here I think 
we should not imprudently expose the infant state of our military 
discipline.” (Gordon, III., 46). 


This letter of Gates, it will be seen, was written under 
the feeling that Congress was criticising him pretty closely 
relative to the condition of the property surrendered, and 
the absence of what they thought should have been surren- 
dered, and he made the best apology he could. Wilkinson, 
a manly and highly spirited man, says,—“Burgoyne made 
his own convention, and saved his accoutrements, military 
chest and colors, all of which were retained notwithstanding 
General Gates’ letter to Congress * * which was unworthy of 
a soldier.” The British surrendered what they agreed to, 
so far as appears, and what General Gates understood 
should have been surrendered by the terms of the Conven- 
tion. 

I may anticipate here so far as to say, that General Gates’s 
letter seems to have silenced all these hostile inquiries or 
implied charges, except that relating to the cartouch boxes, 
some of which appear to have been carried off by General 
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Burgoyne’s troops. We have already seen that General 
Gates says that the accoutrements were forgotten in the 
Convention, which means that he allowed them to be taken 
away, as he had aright to. In confirmation of this I will 
cite a passage from the examination of Lieut.-Col. Kingston, 
before the House of Commons, in Burgoyne’s “ State of the 
Expedition,” &c., page 91. Kingston assisted in making the 
Convention on the part of the British : 


°Q. Was it by consent of Gen’l Gates that the soldiers after 
the Convention retained their Cartouch boxes? 

A. They retained their belts, and I really don’t recollect 
whether their cartouch-boxes were in general retained or not; 
but talking with Mr. Gates when the King’s troops marched by 
with the accoutrements on, Mr. Gates asked me (we had been 
old acquaintance formerly) whether it was not customary on field 
days for arms and accoutrements to go together. I told him 
there was nothing said in the Convention that I had agreed to 
with him relating to the accoutrements, and that he could have no 
right to anything but what was stipulated in that treaty. He 
replied, “You are perfectly right,” and turned to some of the 
officers in their service by, and said, “If we meant to have had 
them, we ought to have inserted them in the Convention.” 


That General Gates consented to the Convention soldiers 
taking away their accoutrements, is further confirmed by 
the testimony of Lieutenant Noble, acting Aid-de-Camp to 
Major-General Phillips : 


“In the course of conversation, at Saratoga, October 17, 1777, 
I heard Major-General Gates say that he did not mean to injure 
private property ; and as the Colonels would suffer by the loss of 
their accoutrements, the soldiers might take them. I was the 
officer sent to the commanding officers to tell them the soldiers 
were to keep their accoutrements. They had taken them off with 
a design to leave them bebind, and upon my delivering the 
message they put them on again. This was before dinner. 
Major-General Phillips and Major-General Gates were together.” — 
(Almon’s Rem., VL, 157). 


Congress had now brought their plan respecting the Con- 
vention troops to a near consummation, being a conclusion 
of the policy of delay pursued from the first respecting the 
embarkation of the troops. 
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Burgvyne’s letter to Gates, of the 14th of November, in 
which he said that “the public faith is broke,” as to sup- 
plying quarters to the officers, and his letters to Heath rela- 
tive to the descriptive lists, had been referred to a com- 
mittee, who, on the 26th of December, brought in a report, 
which was read and referred to a committee of the whole.* 
This committee, throngh F. L. Lee, chairman, on the 2nd of 
January, 1778, brought in the following amended reso- 
lution :— 

“That the charge made by lieutenant-general Burgoyne, in 
his letter to major-general Gates, of the 14th of November, of a 
breach of public faith on the part of these States, is not warranted 
by the just construction of any article of the Convention of 
Saratoga; that it is a strong indication of his intention, and 
affords just grounds of fear that he will avail himself of such pre 
tended breach of the Convention in order to disengage himself 
and the army under him of the obligations they are under to 
these United States; and that the security which these States 
have had in his personal honor is hereby destroyed.” 


On the next day, the 3d of January, the second amended 


resolution was read :— 

“ Resolved, therefore, that the embarkation of Lieut.-General 
Burgoyne and the troops under his command be suspended till a 
distinct and explicit ratification of the Convention of Saratoga 
shall be properly notified by the Court of Great Britain.” 


These resolutions, based entirely on the passage in Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s letter that “the public faith is broke” as to 
quarters, were recommitted the same day. Congress seem 
not to have been prepared to take so important a step as 
was indicated in the second resolution, without assigning a 


*On the following day President Laurens addressed a confidential letter to 
General Heath, intimating the nature of these preliminary proceedings of Con- 
gress, and warning him that General Burgoyne must not be allowed to depart. 
On the 8th of January General Heath replies to President Laurens, acknowl- 
edging his letter of the 27th ultimo, and saying,—‘‘ 1 shall keep the contents of 
your last letter a profound secret until the time shall arrive that they are to be 
made known. But we have reports in the streets before even the lettérs 
arrive. Some five or six days since a gentleman from Connecticut reported 
that Congress had passed a resolve ratifying the Convention on the part of the 
United states, and requiring a ratification from the Court of Great Britain, 
until which General Burgoyne was to be detained.” (Heath Papers). 
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more substantial reason than was given in the first resolu- 
tion or preamble. These proceedings were therefore re- 
garded as confidential, and General Washington, who had 
been notified of them, writes to the President of Congress, on 
the 9th, that he shall keep the matter secret till they are 
duly announced by Congress. He’ thinks that General 
3urgoyne will be greatly chagrined when informed of them, 
as he learns that the refusal to allow his troops to embark 
at Rhode Island or the Sound, had greatly chagrined him. 

On the 8th of January, the Committee to whom was 
recommitted the resolutions of the 2d and 38d, made a 
long report, in which they embodied their suspicions of 
intended bad faith on the part of General Burgoyne, drawn 
from circumstances that ordinarily would have been little re- 
garded, charging no acts of bad faith committed on the part 
of that ofticer, except the taking away by his soldiers of a 

_few cartouch-boxes, included under the term accoutrements, 

which General Gates had already told them in. substance 
that he allowed to be taken away, and closing with’ the 
following resolutions, which were adopted :* 

“ Resolved, That as many of the cartouch-boxes and several 
other articles of military accoutrements annexed to the persons of 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers included in the Conyen- 
tion of Saratoga, have not been delivered up, the Convention, on 
the part of the British army, has not been strictly complied with. 

Resolved, That the refusal of Lieutenant-General Burgoyne to 
give descriptive lists of the non-commissioned cfficers and pri- 
vates belonging to his army, subsequent to his declaration that ; 
the public faith was broke, is considered by Congress in an alarm- 
ing point of view; since a compliance with the resolution of 
Congress could only have been prejudicial to that army in case of : 
an infraction of the Convention on their part. 7. 

Resolved, That the charge made by Lieutenant-General Bur- 
goyne in his letter to major-general Gates, of the 14th of Novem-_ 
ber, of a breach of the public faith on the part of these States, is 
not warranted by the just construction of any article of the Con- 


vention of Saratoga; that it is a strong indication of his inten- 
tion ; and affords just ground of fear that he will avail himself 









a 
*This report, preceding the resolutions here printed, will be found in the 
Appendix to the Council’s Report. 7 
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such pretended breach of the Convention, in order to disengage 
himself and the army under him of the obligation they are under 
to these United States: and that the security which these States 
have had in his personal honour, is hereby destroyed. 

Resolved, therefore, That the embarkation of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Burgoyne and the troops under his command, be suspended 
till a distinct and explicit ratification of the Convention of Sara- 
toga shall be properly notified by the Court of Great Britain to 
Congress.”* 

In these final reasons given for indefinitely detaining 
the Convention troops there was no allegation that the 
military chest had been secreted, or not given up. There 
Was no agreement that it should be given up. General 
Gates, as he admits, made no inquiry for it. The whole 
army was paid off a few days before the surrender, and 
what money was left was taken to Albany by the English 
Paymaster General. The sum remaining was probably in- 
considerable, as a great want of money was soon experienced 
by the army, and Godeck, the paymaster of the German 
troops, was in Canada with the military chest. (State of the 
Expedition, p. 85; Eelking’s Riedesel, ed. Stone, L., 228). 

General Riedesel secured the colors of the German 
troops. They were intrusted to the care of his wife, who, 
when they left Cambridge, for Virginia, had them sewed up 
in a mattress for further concealment. 

The policy of delay appears to have been continued by 
Congress even after the adoption of the resolves of the 8th 
of January, suspending the embarkation of the troops. 
General Heath received the official information of their 
final passage nearly a month afterward. In the meantime, 
as we have seen, General Burgoyne and his officers and men 





*The yotes were not unanimous on all these resolves from their first incep- 
tion, but it is difficult to analyze them. Congress was composed ut this time of 
but a few members, and all of them not the most suitable for the station. A 
serious cabal existed among them that winter, some favoring the ambitious 
schemes of Gates, and some opposing them. How far this feeling against him 
controlled the action of the majority of Congress as to the Convention of Sara- 
toga is a matter of conjecture. The first impulses on the surrender were 
muahly and generous toward him. 
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were expecting to embark, and the transports had been 
ordered to come round from Newport to Cape Cod to 
receive them. 

On the 24th of January, General Burgoyne writes to 
General Heath that he supposed it would answer the pur- 
pose of Congress if the descriptive lists of the troops, 
asked for, were handed in any time before embarkation. 

It was not till the 3d of February that General Heath 
received Laurens’s letters of the 14th, 21st and 22d of 
January, transmitting several resolves, including that of the 
8th of January, postponing indefinitely the embarkation, 
ordering the transports, if they have arrived, or when they 
shall arrive, to quit Boston without delay, and directing the 
guard for the prisoners to be increased. Washington ex- 
pressed his fears lest General Burgoyne should, on the 
receipt of the news of the detention, regard himself as ab- 
solved from all obligation, and “ make use of any means to 
effect an escape.” Laurens also writes, “ As good policy 
dictates that we should keep the Court of Great Britain 
from a knowledge founded upon authentic accounts of the 
acts of Congress of the 8th of January, as long as we can 
fairly do so,” General Howe will not be notified of it * until 
Congress shall be informed that you have delivered a copy 
of the Act to General Burgoyne.” 

A few weeks later General Heath wrote to Laurens that 
he had done his best to keep the matter of the resolves a 
secret, but that a printer of a newspaper had got access to 
the Council Chamber of Massachusetts, where a copy of 
the act was deposited, and secured a transcript for his 
press, and other printers had copied it. It is published in 
Edes’s Boston Gazette of the 16th of February, 1778.. 

There had been rumors in the air for weeks that Con- 
gress was devising a plan for detaining the Convention 
troops. 

On the 4th of February General Heath notified General 
Burgoyne of the resolves of Congress, detaining the troops, 
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and sent him a copy of the papers. On the 7th, he writes 
to the President of Congress acknowledging his despatches, 
and saying that General Burgoyne desired to send a copy 
of the resolve to General Howe, but he had refused him.* 
He says that “General Burgoyne and his officers appear 
much disappointed, and exhibit an appearance rather of 
concern and uneasiness than sulkiness or resentment, and 
endeavor to palliate their former expressions and conduct.” f 

On receiving the resolves detaining the troops, General 
Burgoyne addressed a long remonstrance to Congress, 
answering every allegation in the lengthy document issued 
by them, and concluded by offering,— “should any doubt 
still subsist that the idea of being released frum the engage- 
ments of the Convention has been adopted by any part of 
the troops,” —a further pledge of the faith of every officer 
in his command, “ provided the suspension is immediately 
taken off.” t 

This paper he despatched to Congress, by express, on the 
11th of February. It was read on the 26th, and referred 
to a committee, who reported, on the 2d of March, that in 
their opinion it contained nothing “sufficient to induce 
Congress to recede from their resolves of the 8th of Janu- 
ary;” and the report was agreed to. 

General Burgoyne had written a second letter to Con- 
gress, to be handed in in case the former failed, soliciting 
the privilege for himself and his military family to embark 
for home, on account of his private affairs, his failing 
health, ete., and offering to hold himself in readiness, under 


3 After Congress had learned that the affair was all in the newspapers, they 
directed General Heath not to refuse the sending a copy to General Howe. 


+ A little later in the month, General Heath writes: ‘‘ General Burgoyne and 
his officers express themselves with much modesty under their detention. 
But General Phillips observed to me, the day before yesterday, that Great 
Britain would never ratify the convention. That it was made between General 
Gates and General Burgoyne, and neither the United States nor Great Britain 
mentioned. The ministry would have nothing to do with it.” 


{This letter of Burgoyne to Congress is given in the Appendix to the 
Council’s Report, following the Report of the Congress. 
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his parole, to return, if called for, should the suspension of 
the embarkation of the troops be prolonged. This letter 
was considered on the following day, and the application it 
contained was granted. 

In the meantime General Heath received information 
that the transports, twenty-five in number, had arrived at 
Cape Cod, fully supplied with provisions, and ready to 
receive the troops of the Convention and convey them to 
England. The frigate Juno, destined for the service of 
General Burgoyne and his officers, attended them. Of 
course their errand was useless. The transports had left 
Rhode Island before information had been received there of 
the detention of the troops by Congress. They appear to 
have arrived at that port, from the Delaware, early in 
December. In a letter from General Washington to Gen- 
eral Gates, under date of the 2d of December, 1777, he 
says, “* No transports have yet sailed from the Delaware for 
the purpose of carrying the troops to Europe, nor do I hear 
that any have gone from New York. I ean only attribute 
this delay to want of provision for the voyage. Bread, we 
know, is exceedingly scarce among them.” General Pigot, 
under date of December 5th, from Rhode Island, wrote 
to General Burgoyne, that the transports were off the 
harbor’s mouth. In a British letter written from New 
York on the 16th of December, is this passage: ‘“ General 
Burgoyne, with the wreck of his small army, has been 
some time near Boston, between Charlestown Neck and 
Cambridge. Our transports are now at Rhode Island, with 
an intent to take them on board. I sincerely wish them all 
embarked, for I am much afraid the rebels, will make use 
of some subterfuge to detain them.” Again, under date of 
January 1, 1778, “I suppose that Lord Howe has arrived 
at Rhode Island by this time. He has sailed to that quarter 
on purpose to expedite, if he can, the embarkation of 
General Burgoyne’s troops. Iam much afraid the rebels 
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will invent some scheme to detain them altogether.” 
(Conduct of the American War, pp. 88, 89, 90). 

How long time the transports waited at Rhode Island 
solely with the expectation that the embarkation would be 
permitted from that port, I do not know. Lord Howe, in 
a letter to General Burgoyne, from Rhode Island, dated 3d 
February, says: “The transports have only been delayed 
to take the precautions necessary for their safe passage this 
season of the year.” * 

In communicating these resolutions of Congress of the 
2d and 3d of March, enclosing a copy for General Bur- 
-goyne, Laurens, under date of the 6th, thus writes to Gen- 
eral Heath: “ Nothing is said by Congress in their present 
acts, respecting General Burgoyne’s accounts; my private 
sentiment is that the former orders exist, and are not super- 
seded by anything inclosed. However, I shall have a 
further opportunity of speaking to this point to-morrow, if 
Congress will enable me.” That is to say, as to whether 


* But this may refer to the period which may have elapsed since the positive 
orders, on the 6th of January, were given to send the transports round from 
Rhode Island to Boston On the 17th of December, 1777, General Heath 
writes to Washington that General Burgoyne had heard of the resolves of 
Congress of the 1st of December, forbidding the change of the port for the em- 
barkation for the troops, ‘‘ with no small disappointment;” but he was now 
anxiously awaiting an answer to his letter (of the 25th November) to Washing- 
ton, for leave to embark personally, before the troops. ‘* The day before yester- 
day he desired that I would forward a letter for him to General Pigot to order 
the transports round to Boston. Yesterday he was hesitating ubout it, and 
observed if it were probable that an answer to his despatch would arrive ina 
day or two, he would defer sending to Rhode Island. General Riedesel observed 
yesterday that it was very doubtful whether the troops would get away this 
winter, for if the transports should attempt to get round, it was more than 
probable that many of them would be blown off the coast. What their final 
determination will be, I cannot tell, but they all appear much disappointed.” 
On the 25th of December, Heath writes to Washington that ‘General Burgoyne 
has not as yet sentto Rhode [sland to have the transports ordered round, 
although he has been talking of it ever since he was informed of the resolve 
of Congress restricting him to the port stipulated by convention. He is uneasy 
that he does not hear your Excellency’s determinution, as to himself and suite, 
which he daily expects.” On the 6th of January, 1778, Heath writes, ‘‘ General 
Burgoyne has this day sent to Rhode Island for the transports to come reund 
immediately.” The transports probably did not leave Rhode Island till Feb- 
ruary. (Heath Papers). 
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General Heath shall require the settlement of all the 
accounts relating to the Convention troops, which seems 
yet not to have been brought to a conclusion, before Gen- 
eral Burgoyne be allowed personally to embark. A few days 
later, Laurens again wrote to General Heath, saying that 
Congress had given no further direction in relation to the 
accounts, and he must act according to his own deter- 
mination. 

Laurens’s letter of the 6th of March, enclosing the resolve 
permitting General Burgoyne and his military family to 
embark, had, however, been received by General Heath, and 
a copy of the resolve had also been received by General 
Burgoyne, about the 19th; and to the latter it afforded 
great pleasure. He at once applied to General Heath for 
his passports, saying he hoped nothing would now stand in 
the way of his speedy departure. He hoped to be off in 
about three days. But General Heath checked his ardor by 
telling him that the President of Congress was of the opin- 
ion that the former resolves of that body should be strictly 
observed, and therefore he must insist that all the accounts 
be paid, agreeably to the resolve of the 19th of December 
last, before he could be allowed to depart.* 

General Burgoyne’s health was failing, and there were 
many reasons why he wished to embark, and after consider- 
able demurring on his part, and consultations with his Com- 
missary, an under standing was in a few dayst arrived at, 
which was subsequently embodied in a written paper, of 
which a résumé is given further on. In the meantime the 


* Heath’s Mem., p. 160. 
+ On the 4th of Apri!, 1778, Mr. elena the President of Congress, writes to 
General Heath: “Sir, yesterday I had the honor of presenting to Congress 


your favors of the 21st and 24th of March, and although I have received no . 


particular commands relative to their several contents, I am warranted by the 
general voice of members to intimate that you have received the applause of 
the house for your determination respecting the adjustment of accounts with 
General Burgoyne.” 
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following letter was written by General Burgoyne to Gen- 
eral Heath :-— 


‘CampripGr, 29th March, 1778. 
Sir: 

Since receiving the favour of yours of yesterday, I have con- 
sidered maturely the subject of the accounts, and find that I can 
consistently with my duty meet you so very nearly upon your 
own terms that nothing but insincerity in the engagements made 
to me, which I will not suspect, can prevent my immediate 
departure. 

I am induced to give you this information to-day that no 
impediment may arise to finishing the whole business to-morrow, 
when I expect, in consequence of your engagement, the favour 
of seeing you. 

I have a new motive for being thus pressing, having last night 
suffered an attack from the gout in my stomach, of a much more 
serious nature than I have ever before experienced. I am con- 
vinced every day’s detention in this country endangers my life, 
and I am confident you would be sorry to reflect hereafter that 
any unnecessary, not to say unwarrantable, delays, had contribu- 
ted to such a situation. 

My proposal in regard to paying provisions in kind, and of such 
quality as your Commissary shall approve I understand to be 
finally settled between us. 

In regard to the wood account and the account given in by 
General Glover, there are certainly several articles that require 
more discussion and examination than can possibly be given them 
within the time I have named for my departure, bnt in order to 
remove every difficulty from your mind, I will give you whatever 
sums you shall require within the charge, for your receipt upon 
account. These sums I will also engage upon my parole to put 
into the hands of your Commissary at Rhode Island, or if you 
prefer it I will give you the Paymaster General’s bills, which I 
will endorse upon the publick account, and will pledge myself for 
their being discounted at par at Rhode Island, if you do not 
choose to negotiate them at Boston. 

After going so far to accommodate your inclinations, I have 
only to add my reliance that you will bring with you to-morrow 
my passports and a parole according to the Resolve of Congress. 
I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
J. BURGOYNE. 


. 


Mav’e Gen’t Hearn. 


The following is a synopsis of the agreement entered into 
on the 2d of April, 1778, between General Heath and Gen. 
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eral Burgoyne, and the paper before me being that part of the 
instrument belonging to the former, it bears the signature of 
General Burgoyne :— 


Articles of Agreement between His Excellency Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne and the Honorable Major-General Heath, 
respecting the payment of Provisions, Fuel, &e., furnished to 
the troops of the Convention: 


For the payment of provisions charged in the account of Com- 
missary Millar, of the 13th and 31st of January, and the 28th of 
February, General Burgoyne shall proceed to Rhode Island, and 
within twenty days from his arrival there shall send the provi- 
sions by transports to Boston; and for any residue for which it 
may be necessary to send to New York, forty days time shall be 
allowed. As security for the performance of the agreement, 
General Burgoyne shall deposit solid coin in the hands ot General 
Heath’s agent at the rate indicated by the resolve of Congress 
of the 19th of December, and the. coin to be forfeited if the 
above supply fails, or as far as it fails. 

Further, General Burgoyne is to pay into the hands of said 
officer (his agent) the amount of $96,521, in gold and silver, for 
fuel furnished the Convention troops up to the 30th of March. 

General Burgoyne is also to pay in solid coin the charges in- 
curred by General Glover, on account of the troops during their 
march from Saratoga. 

All sums of money not forfeited are to be paid to the British 
General Phillips, or the commanding officer of the Convention 
troops for the time being.* 


The amount to be paid to General Glover is not named 
in the above agreement, but the sum paid him was over 
thirty thousand dollars, also in gold and silver—a dollar of 
silver for a dollar of paper money expended. 

I have no definite data by which to arrive at the entire © 
amount of the bills of Commissary Miller, referred to, for 
which General Burgoyne agreed to send the like provisions, 
in quantity and quality. 


. 


*General Riedesel seeems to have been inaccurately informed as to the details 
of General Burgoyne’s accounts with the Congress; probably owing in part to 
his being a foreigner. His copy of the articles of Convention at Saratoga is in- — 
accurate in several particulars as it now stands in the English 7e-translation.— 
See Eelking’s Riedesel, ed. Stone, I., 184; II., 12. 
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Mr. Adolphus in his history of England, says,—‘“ these 
rapacious plunderers presented an account of monies dis- 
bursed for the wretched support they afforded the prisoners, 
amounting to one hundred and three thousand pounds 
sterling, which they would receive only in hard money, at 
the rate of a silver for a paper dollar.” (II, 575, ed. 1841). 
For his authority for this allegation he cites the “ State 
Papers.” Ido not find this statement as to the amount of 
hard money paid by General Burgoyne, confirmed by the 
Heath papers. I find only about one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars acknowledged to have been received in 
gold and silver by General Heath. For much the larger 
part of the charges General Burgoyne finally agreed to 
make payment in “kind.” Yet the expenses thereto, includ- 
ing the enhanced price of provisions, when the payment was 
made, though perhaps not amounting to a payment in gold 
and silver, must have been very much increased over what, 
by the treaty, it was agreed Burgoyne should pay. But the , 
fact that it was decided by the British Generals finally to 
make the experiment of sending provisions from Rhode 
Island and New York, shows, that they regarded it as 
cheaper than to pay in coin. There was however an 
unexpected charge made in landing and transporting the 
provisions after they had arrived in Boston. For the 
amount expended in paper money for labor, the same was 
exacted in gold and silver, dollar for dollar. 

The box of gold, amounting in our currency to some 
fifteen thousand dollars, which General Burgoyne left on 
deposit when he quitted Cambridge, as a pledge for the 
prompt and faithful performance of the contract, was, on 
the settlement. of the provision account in the following 
June, claimed to have been mostly forfeited. Less than 
one third of the amount, as a balance, was paid over to 
General Phillips. 

On the 29th of April, General Heath wrote to Mr. 
Laurens that he had received from General Glover 28,000 
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Spanish milled dollars, and 817 guineas, paid to him by 


General Burgoyne for supplies for the troops on the march 
from Saratoga to Cambridge. 

On the 4th of May he wrote to the Hon. Board of 
the Treasury that General Glover had just called on him. 
“He informs me” he continues “that the moneys which 
he received at Albany for supplying the troops of the 
convention with fuel and other necessaries on their march 
from Saratoga to Cambridge, were insutticient for the 
purpose, and that he was obliged to advance a considerable 
sum of his own money zm currency, which is now repaid by 


General Burgoyne in solid coin. He apprehends that it is 


but just he should receive a refund of his own money in 
solid coin, which is for your honors to determine.” 
Whereupon Congress on the 25th of that month, 


“ Resolved, That General Heath be directed to. pay, in continental 
currency to Brigadier Glover, the sum that shall appear to be due 
him on account, for purchasing provisions and other articles for 
the prisoners of the convention of Saratoga, while on their march 
from that place to Boston, and for guards attending the said 
prisoners.” * 


* In a letter from Brigadier General. Glover to General Washington, dated, 
Cambridge, 27 January, 1778, he says,— 

‘Sir, [have received your Excellency’s letter yesterday, of the 8th instant 
desiring me to join my brigade as soon as possible. I apprehend your Ex- 
cellency has not been fully acquainted with the business I was charged with 
by General Gates, which has been and still will be, attended with so many 
difficulties, as will necessarily detain me at this post till the embarkation of 
General Burgoyne. 

“T was honored with the command of conducting him and his troops from 
Saratoga to Cambridge, for the better supplying of whom, and the conveniency 
_ of the inhabitants of the country through which they marched, I divided them 
into two divisions; the British by Williamstown and Northampton, the 
Germans by Kinderhook and Springfield; with commissaries, quartermasters, 
and waggon-masters for each, with particular directions to take bills for what 
supplies they received, and give orders on me for puyment. This order not 
being fully attended to, I was obliged to send Quarter-master Story back to 
Albany to collect the outstanding accounts. When that is done, 1 shall charge 
General Burgoyne with the whole, in one general account; and as many of the 
charges,in my opinion, are unjust, and others extravagantly high, large sums 
being charged by the inhabitants for damages in burning fences, destroying 
hay, grain, flax, &c., and also for clothing, furniture, &c., stolen out of their 
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General Burgoyne left Cambridge for Rhode Island, for 
embarkation, on the 5th of April. On the next day 
General Heath wrote to General Washington,— General 
Burgoyne was not gone when I was honored with your last, 
enclosing one to him. He has expressed the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction on receiving your letter. I do’ 


houses (these charges I know General Burgoyne will object to), the inhabitants 
look to me, and expect I shall see them paid. 

‘* To acquit myself of censure, Iam determined to lay them before the General 
Court, and desire that 1 committee may be appointed to examine them, and 
make what deductions shal] appear to them to be just, which I hope will give 
satisfaction to both parties. When this is done, I have to present it to him for 
payment, and then advertise the inhabitants to come and receive their moneys. 
I shall lose no time in bringing the whole to a close as soon as possible. Thus 
Sir, I have given you an account of what I have been doing, and still have to 
do, at this post, which I hope will meet your Excellency’s approbation.” 
(Letters to Washington, II., 72). 

I have already said that General Glover received from General Burgoyne 
before he embarked, upwards of thirty thousand dollars, in gold and silver, 
for the supplies of provisions and fuel furnished on the march from Saratoga to 
Cambridge, this amount being paid out in paper money and received in coin, 
dollar for dollar. But for certain incidental charges, such as are named in the 
above letter, General Glover allowed General Burgoyne to pay in paper. He 
thought this was not only equitable, but that it did not come under the 
requisition of the act of the 19th of December; and moreover, he was greatly 
distressed for paper money to pay off the numerous claimants. For allowing 
this, however, he was obliged to defend himself to the Treasury Board, who 
sharply questioned him in regard to it. 

By commanding the escort of the convention to Cambridge, General Glover, 
an admirable officer and man, made the acquaintance of General Burgoyne, 
and seemed to have taken an interest in him. and was disposed to do what he 
could, consistently with his duty, to relieve the tedium of his captivity. Before 
the elose of the first month in which the troops arrived at Cambridge General 
Glover had planned an excursion for the captive General which may be told in 
an extract from a letter of General Heath to General Washington, dated 27th 
November, 1777,— General Glover being present has solicited leave that 
during the stay of General Burgoyne in this neighborhood, he may be permitted 
to visit the great seaport towns to the eastward, between this and Portsmouth, 
which he conceives may be of advantage to us by showing him how populous 
our country really is. I have consented that General Burgoyne should dine with 
him at bis seat, but object to the further indulgence, thinking it rather iupolitic. 
But General Glover is so importunate that I have told him I would mention the 
matter to your Excellency; if you should think proper, I should not afterwards 
object.” ; 

General Washington, however, did not think it prudent to grant such a 
request. In aletter to General Heath of the 17th of the following month he 
says,—° I think it would have been highly improper to allow him (General 
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myself the honor to enclose one from him. Yesterday about 
eleven he set out for Rhode Island. He expresses the 


strongest wishes for an accommodation.” 


The letter from Washington enclosed to General Heath — 


was his well known letter to General Burgoyne of the 11th of 
March, 1778, which has been cherished as-an heir-loom in 
his family, and of which a fae simile is given in the recent 
Life and Oorrespondence of General Burgoyne, by De 
Fonblangne. In it Washington says,— Your indulgent 
opinion of my character, aud the politeness in which you 
are pleased to express it are peculiarly flattering; and I take 
pleasure in the.opportanity you have afforded me of assuring 
you that, far from suffering the views of national opposition 
to be embittered and debased by personal animosity, I am 
ever ready to do justice to the merit of the gentleman and 
soldier, and to esteem, where esteem is due, however the 
idea of a public enemy may interpose. You will not 
think it the language of unmeaning ceremony if [ add, that 
sentiments of personal respect, in the present instance, are 
reciprocal.” 

Fonblanque says that General Burgoyne left Rhode 
Island for England “in the Juno frigate, Captain Hew 
Dalrymple, in the middle of April.” But see the following 
passage from Almon’s Remembrancer, VI., 207,—“ Zxtract 
of « letter from Portsmouth [England], May, 13. Arrived 
just now the Grampus man-of-war, from Rhode Island, 
having brought home General Burgoyne, who is just landed. 
His army is still detained by the Americans.” “ London, 
May 14. Last night while his Majesty was at the Theatre 


Burgoyne) the liberty to visit your seaport towns. A man of his sagacity and 
penetration would make many observations that might prove detrimental to us 
in future.” He then suggests to his correspondent to apply to Congress for 
directions in all matters relative to General Burgoyne and his troops. 

General Burgoyne’s feelings while in Cambridge were deeply enlisted in the 
case of the American Col. Henley who commanded there, against whom he 
preferred charges of barbarous ard wanton eonduct, and had him brought to 
trial ata Court Martial in January—General Burgoyne conducting the prose- 
culion, Henley was acquitted. 
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royal in Drury Lane, advice was brought of the arrival of 
General Burgoyne that day at Portsmouth. General Bur- 
goyne left Rhode Island the 20th ultimo.” 

By this act of Congress, indefinitely suspending the 
embarkation of the-Convention troops, the agreement made 
at Saratoga was broken, and the troops were relegated to 
the condition of prisoners of war. No one should be 
deceived by the ingenious language employed, “ that the 
embarkation be suspended,” until the happening of some 
future contingent event.* This resolve was the introduction 
of a new element into the treaty without the consent of 
both parties to it, and was therefore an abrogation of it. 
The language cited was an attempt to keep the word of 
promise to the ear, while it was broken to the hope.t As I 
have said, the troops were made prisoners of war, and re- 
mained prisouers of war to the end. Notwithstanding all 
this Congress still claimed that the expense of supporting 
the Convention troops must be paid by the British as before, 
often referring to the treaty as though it were yet in full 
force, and the troops were only waiting their embarkation. 
From the 8th of January, when the resolve was passed, to 
the time Burgoyne left Cambridge, the same charge for 
supporting the troops was continued, and a large amount of 
coin paid, dollar for dollar. 

After General Burgoyne’s departure, General Heath 
substantially concluded an arrangement with General Pigot, 
the British commander at Rhode Island, brought about 


*Nothing was more improbable at the time than that Great Britain would 
ratify the Convention. Her well known views concerning the relations of the 
belligerents, the political status of each, and the fact that the treaty required no 
. such ratification, forbade any such hope. “ The ratification which Congress 
required.” says Massey, ‘* was one which could not be given without a recogni- 
tion of their independence.” (History of England, II., 392). Yet Sir Henry 
Clinton offered in the following September to renew all the obligations of the 
Convention, in the name and by the authority of the crown; but his offer was 
rejected. 

_ #* Congress made a distinction,’ says Dr. Ramsey (History, IT., 238), ‘‘be~ 
tween the suspension and the abrogation of the Convention.” ‘A distinction,” 
Says an eminent English writer, ‘‘such as Escobar himself might envy.” 
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through the intervention of General Burgoyne, by which the 
British should continue to supply the Convention troops with 
provisions from their own stores at that depot, conveying them 
in transports round Cape Cod.* This arrangement, to be 
submitted to Congress, was communicated by General Heath 
in the following letter to Mr. Laurens,— 


Heap Quarrers, Boston, April 27th; 1778. 
Sir: 


The Victuallers from Rhode Island have arrived safe in this 
harbour, and this morning we begin to survey and unload the 
provisions. There are on board, 3034 bbs. of flour, 830 bbs. 
beef, 1235 bbs. pork, upwards of twenty tons of bread, a quan- 
tity of rice, peas, &e. A further quantity of beef is daily 
expected from New York. 

After General Burgoyne arrived at Rhode Island, he with 
General Pigot proposed the supplying the troops of the Conven- 
tion in future, provided, assurance is given for the safe entry, 
protection and return of the transports, and such assistance being 
afforded them, as may be necessary in unloading, storing and 
transporting the provisions &e., to the places where the troops of 
the Convention may be stationed, they paying therefor the usual 
rates. Major Morrison a Deputy Commissary Gen’l has been sent 
here for the purpose of negotiating the business. Enclosed is the 


*General Burgoyne had so much concern for the liberation of bis army, that he 
still cherished and publicly upheld the idea, on his return to England, that the 
Congress would comply with its resolve of the 19th of December, 1777, if its 
terms were accepted in England. His wish was father to the thought; and when 
he was taunted by the ministry, who feared him and wished to deprive him of his 
seat in Parliament and send him back to America, with being a prisonervof war 
under a rebel Congress, ** the Convention of Saratoga being now broken,” he re- 
plied that the Congress had only suspended the execution of the Convention on 
their side, until it had received a formal ratification from Government. Lord 
George Germain, as late as April, 1779, even after the return of his commission- 
ers, said in his place in the House of Commons, that his latest despatches from 
Sir Henry Clinton had given him hope that the captive army had already been 
restored to liberty, as ‘* the breach of the Convention of Saratoga was looked up- 
on by every honest man in America, as well as Great Britain, to be a most shame- 
ful violation of public faith.’ This hope was disappointed. At a little later 
period General Burgoyne, in a review of the evidence in his case laid before the 
House of Commons, said; * The Convention expressly preserved the army for 
the service of the Statee * * * The army was lost by the non-compliance 
with the treaty on the part of the Congress; and that violation of faith no man 
will ever be found to justify.” (See the Annual Register for 1778, pp. 199*, 200*; 
Hansard’s Parl. Hist., XX., 715; Burgoyne’s * State of Expedition,’ &¢., p. 182). 
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proposal made by him to which I have returned an answer to 
Major General Pigot, and do myself the honor to present copy 
thereof to Congress for their approbation or disapprobation as 
they may think proper. For my own part I think this mode of 
supply will be infinitely for the advantage of our cause, will tend 
to lower the exorbitant prices of provisions, give us an opportu 
nity amply to supply our own troops and replenish our magazines. 

It will be observed in my answer that I fix the payment of the 
accounts of any assistance afforded in unloading, storing or 
transportation of provisions in solid coin at which they grumble 
much, and in this instance as in all others of the kind, assert, that 
the high prices of labour and everything else which is paid in our 
paper currency, is more severe when demanded of them at a 
like rate in solid coin, and that labour & assistance of boats, 
waggons, &c., are not those provisions and necessaries which are 
to be paid for in solid coin by the resolve of the 19th Decem’. 
To pacify them I have given them assurance that I would 
represent the matter to Congress, which I now do, and would 
solicit a signification of their pleasure thereon as soon as may be 
convenient, as I think it probable that no provisions will be 
forwarded until they have an answer. If it be asked how will 
they obtain paper money to pay for the transportation of their 
provisions, &c., I answer by selling, bills of exchange and 
exchanging silver and gold secretly at three or four for one. 
But whether the demand for repayment in gold and silver for 
labour and transportation of stores paid for by us in paper cur- 
rency at the same rate, will be justified by the world, is not for 
me to determine. 


Congress, thereupon passed the following resolves : 


“ Resolved, That Congress approve of Major General Heath’s 
conduct relative to the proposals made by Major General Pigot, 
for supplying with provisions the troops who surrendered prison- 
ers under the convention of Saratoga: 

That the president be directed to inform Major General Heath, 
that Congress expect that all assistance afforded to the enemy, in 
unloading, storing or transporting provisions for the support of 
the convention prisoners, be paid in solid coin, agreeably to the 
spirit of their resolution of the 19 of December last.” 


General Pigot supplied these provisions gratuitously, keep- 
ing alive the obligation of the Convention on the part of the 
British, affording thereby great relief to the commissary de 
partment of General Heath; making it easier, he says, to 
supply his own troops; as “ prices,” he writes to Washington 
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in the latter part of January, “are intolerable” and some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to “ extortion.”* 

How far Washington may have approved or disapproved 
of this vote of Congress of the 8th of January, suspending 
the embarkation of the troops till a ratification of the 
Convention shall have been notified to Congress, is not clear. 
Mr. John Adolphus in his History of England says that,— 
“General Washington remonstrated with force and firm- 
ness against this national act of dishonour, which he repre- 
sented alike injurious to the cause in the breasts of Britons, 
foreigners, and even their own American adherents; but 
his reasonings were vain; and, notwithstanding the most 
explicit and candid offers and assurances, the terms of the 
Convention were not complied with.” And De Fonblanqne 
says that “ Washington earnestly urged a fulfilment of the 
pledge in which the honor of Congress and of the army 
was involved.” (Life of Burgoyne, 318). The latter gives 
no authority. The passage from Adolphus is in his edition 
of 1805, Vol. IIL, p. 89, and he refers at foot to “ Wash- 
ington’s Letters, Vol. IL., p. 266.” ‘This is the edition of 
1795, published in London, in two volumes. The same 
reference is continued in the latest edition of Adolphus, 
published in 1841 (in Vol. IL, p. 575); and though the 
author, in that edition, cites occasionally Mr. ‘“ Sparks’s Life 
of Washington,” he still allows his old references to 
“Washington’s Letters” in the edition of 1795, to stand; 
and on comparing his citations with the volumes he is 
usually found to be correct. But in the instance under 
consideration he seems quite at fault. There is no such 
passage on the pages cited, nor any allusion to the subject 
of which the historian is speaking ; neither do I find through- 
out these volumes or elsewhere any language of Washing- 
ton’s, relating to the Convention troops, to warrant the 
statement of Adolphus or of De Fonblanque. 


*To save too frequent foot notes of reference, I will say here that the cor- 
respondence cited in the preceding pages, unless otherwise indicated. is taken 
from the * Heath Papers.” The resolves of Congress, it will be understood, are 
taken from the Journals of Congress. 
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I have already referred to Washington’s earnest appeal to 
Congress, in the Spring of this year, on another subject, 
namely, the importance of arranging a general cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners. He had already entered into 
negotiations with Sir William Howe on this subject, but he 
found his way blocked by an unwillingness on the part of 
Congress to enter into his humane plans. By this proceed- 
ing he felt that his own reputation would be compromised, 
as well as the honor of the nation, and his remonstrances 
to Congress were serious and urgent. “To say nothing,” 
he says, “of the importance of not hazarding our national 
character but upon the most solid grounds, especially in our 
embryo state, from the influence it may have on our affairs 
abroad,—it may not be a little dangerous to beget in the 
minds of our own countrymen a suspicion that we do not 
pay the strictest observance to the maxims of honor and 
good faith. It is prudent,” he continues, “to use the 
' greatest caution not to shock the notions of general justice 
and humanity, universal among mankind, as well in a pub- 
lic as a private view.” The expressions and sentiments in 
this passage, quite similar, it will be seen, to those quoted 
by Mr. Adolphus, are in Washington’s letter to Congress of 
the 7th of March, 1778, and on pages 235 and 236 of the 
volume cited by the historian; but they do not relate to 
the Convention troops. 


The act of Congress, detaining the troops, was the carry- 
ing out of Washington’s policy of delay, which was 
implicitly adopted by Congress. How far Washington may 
have shared the feeling, cherished apparently by some of 
the members of Congress, that the English officers would 
not keep their faith if the troops were allowed to depart, 
does not distinctly appear. Unless his letter to General 
Burgoyne was a mere form of unmeaning compliments, he 
entertained a high regard*for his personal character, and 
faith in his personal honor. His advice to Congress, so far 
as is known, was given in view of the ultimate departure of 
the troops from Boston. 
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That the subject of the Convention troops had been dis- 
cussed in letters between Washington and Richard Henry 
Lee, is shown by a passage in Lee’s letter to him of the 20th 
of November, 1777.—“It is unfortunately too true that 
our enemies pay little regard to good faith, or any obliga- 
tions of justice and humanity, which renders the Convention 
of Saratoga a matter of great moment; and it is also, as 
you justly observe, an affair of infinite delicacy. The 
_ undoubted advantage they will take, even of the appearance 
of infraction on our part, and the American character, 
which is concerned in preserving its faith inviolate, cover 
this affair with difficulties, and prove the disadvantage we 
are under in conducting war against an old, corrupt, and 
powerful people, who, having much credit and influence in 
the world, will venture on things that would totally ruin the 
reputation of young and rising communities like ours. 

“The English, however,” continues Mr. Lee, “ were not to 
blame in the business of Closter-Seven. That convention 
was left incomplete by the commanders who made it. It 
was stipulated particularly that the Court of Versailles 
must ratify, and that within a certain time, which was not 
done until long after the time was elapsed, and before which 
ratification the troops of Hanover had returned to arms. 
Upon this occasion, the good faith of England is not im- 
peached.” (Letters to Washington, IL., 45, 46). 

The only protest against this act of Congress, which I 
have been able to find, by an American, at the time, is the 
following manly remonstrance of the youthful Wilkinson, 
in a letter to General Gates, dated at Albany, January 15, 
1778. He was not yet twenty-one years of age, but had 
been the principal person employed by General Gates in the 
matter of the Convention, and his account of it is the most 
interesting and authentic df all. 

“It is reported here, that Congress have prohibited General 
Burgoyne’s embarkation until the convention is ratified by his 


sovereign. I am equally hurt and alarmed by this information, 
for I consider their detention inadmissible in the spirit of the 
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treaty. I fear a timorous circumspection has sullied our reputa- 
tion, and injured our cause. The alternative, on General Bur- 
goyne’s embarkation, must have been his landing in Great Britain, 
or violating the treaty. The consequences in either case would 
have been more important to us, than any thing which ean now 
happen. His arrival in Britain would have more effectually 
stirred up commotions and manifested our prowess, than all the 
exaggerated paper representations which have been or can be 
exhibited; and I believe it will be everywhere acknowledged, 
that so palpable a breach of the public faith, that basis of 
national tranquillity, as a violation of a convention, would have 
drawn upon the nation the just odium of all Europe, and have 
multiplied our advocates proportionably. 

“The most celebrated writers on the laws of nature and of 
nations, hold that ‘in all contests disputed by arms, whether 
seditions, insurrections, or rebellions, the public faith and the 
forms of war are to be held inviolable, else how can an aceommo- 
dation ever take place, without the total extinction of one party.’* 
They further say, that when an army is invested, and all 
communication with its sovereign cut off, that every circumstance 
confers on the commander the authority of the state, and what- 
ever he conforms to, agreeable to the duties committed to his 
care, is promised in the name and by the authority of his 
sovereign, who is as fully obliged to perform it, as if he had 
promised it in his own person; and that every commander of an 
army has a power of agreeing to the conditions on which the 
enemy admits his surrender; the engagements entered into by 
him to save his life or his liberty, with that of his men, are vaiid, 
as made within the limits of his powers, and his sovereign cannot 
annul them.” (Memoirs, I., 379, 380). 


Soon after the departure of General Burgoyne it was 
ordered that a division of the Convention troops, consisting 
wholly of the British, be removed to Rutland in the county 
of Worcester. General Washington in a letter to General 
Heath of the 25th March, from Valley Forge, said,—‘ I 
hope that no time will be lost in removing General Bur- 
goyne’s troops from Boston after the receipt of the resolu- 
tion of Congress for that purpose. If they remain within 
reach of that part of the enemies’ force who are at 
Newport, I think it more than probable that they will make 
an effort to rescue them.” (Sparks’s Washington, V., 296). 

On the arrival of the British commissioners in the 


*Vattel, c. XII., §§ 162, 168, 164. 
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country a little later, they made, on the 7th of August, a 
“ peremptory requisition ” on. the Congress that the Conven- 
tion troops be allowed to depart, agreeably to the second 
article of the treaty, saying they were prepared to renew, 
on the part of Great Britain, all the stipulations of 
the said Convention.* Congress, however, on the 4th of 
September recorded their refusal to comply, on the ground 
that the powers of the commissioners were insufficient, or 
might be controlled by parliament. 

Two weeks afterward Sir Henry Clinton, who had in 
May succeeded Sir William Howe as commander-in-chief, 
and was also included in the commission for pacification, 
addressed the following letter to the president of Congress, 
dated New York, 19th September, 1778,— 


“ Sir, Nothing but His Majesty's postive instructions, of which I 
send you an extract, could have induced me to trouble you or the 
American Congress again on the subject of the troops detained 
in New England, in direct contravention of the treaty entered 
into at Saratoga. The neglect of the requisitions already made 
on this subject is altogether unprecedented among parties at war. 
I now however repeat the demand that the Convention of Sarato- 
ga be fulfilled ; and offer by express and recent authority from the 
king, received since the date of the late requisition made by his 
Majesty’s commissioners, to renew in his Majesty’s name all the 
conditions stipulated by Lieutenant General Burgoyne in respect 
to the troops serving under his command. 

“In this I mean to discharge my duty not only to the king, 
whose orders I obey, but to the unhappy people likewise whose 
affairs are committed to you, and who I hope will have the candor 
to acquit me of the consequences that must follow from the new 
system of war you are pleased to introduce. I have the honor to 
be, Sir, Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

“H. CLINTON. 


“To his Excellency Henry Laurens, Esq., President, and 
others, the members of the American Congress at Philadelphia.” 


Congress replied to this communication as follows, under 
date of 28 September, 1778,— 
«Sir, Your letter of the 19th was laid before Congress, and I 


* See “ Collection of Papers * * relating to the proceedings of His Majesty’s 
Commissioners.” New York, James Rivington, 1778. 
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am directed to inform you that the Congress of the United States 
of America make no answer to insolent letters. 
“Tam with due respect, your obedient humble servant, 


“CHARLES THOMSON, Szc’y. 

“Tlis Excellency, General Sir Henry Ciinton, K. B., &e., &e., 
New York.” 

The full benefit of the surrender at Saratoga, according to 
Washington’s interpretation of the treaty, had now been 
received by the Congress, even if the troops had been placed 
immediately in the field—the time having passed when the 
much dreaded substitutes conld have been sent out for the 
spring or even the fall campaign of 1778. 

The British continued to supply the Convention troops 
with provisions, agreeably to the arrangement made between 
General Pigot and General Heath. But soon after the resolve 
of Congress replying to the requisition of the commissioners, 
there was a cessation of supplies, and Congress on the 11th 
of September, resolved that unless passports are granted by 
Sir Henry Clinton to the American vessels to transport 
provisions for these troops, or provisions are sent in by him, 
the troops will be removed to some other place where they 
can more easily be provided with subsistence; and on the 
16th of October they resolved that the town of Charlotte- 
ville, in the county of Albemarle, in Virginia, be the place.* 
The long continuance of the troops near Boston had been 
very prejudical to the inhabitants. Their influence was 
bad upon the young, and particularly upon the students in 
the college in Cambridge. As Sir Henry Clinton did not 
seem disposed to yield in the matter required, the Conven- 


*<When Clinton perceived that all negotiations with Congress were broken off, 
he declared that if the Convention troops were to be treated like other prisoners, 
they must be supported by their captors. Hitherto the royal magazines had, 
furnished them the necessities of life, and the extravagunt and unreasonable 
bills of the Americans for quarters, fuel, and other things had been paid. This 
was now to cease. Congress, therefore, not wishing to support the prisoners 
on the resources of a portion of the country already considerably exhausted by 
the French Fleet and the American Army, nothing else remained but to send 
the prisoners into that section of the country, which, by being farther removed 
from the theatre of war, had suffered less.” (Kelking’s Riedesel, ed. Stone, 
Il., 45). 
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tion troops, on the 10th and 11th of November, took up 
their march for Virginia. 

There can be no doubt that the supreme authority in the 
State would always have the right, as it has the power, to 
revise a treaty made by its agents, as in the case we have 
been considering. This follows from the nature of sov- 
ereignty itself. An Arnold might be bribed to capitnlate to 
the enemy. But where such treaties are entered into in 
good faith, and the obvious powers of the commanders have 
not been exceeded, the agreements between the victor and 
the vanquished are regarded by the highest authorities as to 
be sacredly kept. Humanity demands it, otherwise there 
would be no cessation of hostilities till the annihilation of 
both belligerents. 

Wheaton says,— Grotius has devoted a whole chapter of 
his great work to prove by the consenting testimony of all 
ages and nations, that good faith ought to be observed 
towards an enemy. And even Bynkershoek, who holds that 
every other sort of frand may be practised towards him, 
prohibits perfidy, upon the ground that his character of 
enemy ceases by the compact with him, so far as the terms 
of that compact extend. ‘I allow of any kind of deceit,’ 
said he, ‘perfidy alone excepted, not because anything is 
unlawful against an enemy, but because when our faith has 
been pledged to him, so far as the promise extends, he 
ceases to be an enemy.’ Indeed, without this mitigation, 
the horrors of war would be indefinite in extent and inter- 
minable in duration.” (Lawrence’s Wheaton, 684). 

In conclusion, I cannot resist expressing the conviction 
which this survey of the doings of Congress in regard to 
the ‘Convention of Saratoga” forces upon me; namely, 
that their acts are not marked by the highest exhibition of 
good policy or of good faith. 


For the Council. 
CHARLES DEANE. 


APPENDIX TO THE COUNCIL’S REPORT. 


Preamble to the Resolves of Congress relating to General Burgoyne. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTER. 


JANUARY 8, 1778,—three o’clock, P. M. 
Congress took in consideration the report of the committee, read just 
before the adjournment this morning, which was as follows: 


“That they have considered, with mature attention, the convention 
entered into at Saratoga betwixt major-general Gates and lieutenant- 
general Burgoyne, in October last, and find numbers of the cartouch 
boxes, aud several other articles of military accoutrements, annexed to 
the persons of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers, in general 
Burgoyne’s army, have not been delivered up, and that, agreeably to the 
spirit of the convention, and the technical interpretation of the word 
‘arms,’ they ought to have been delivered up: 

This opinion is warranted not only by the judgment of the most 
approved writers, but by the interpretation and practice of British 
officers im similar cases in the course of the present war, particularly 
iu the captulation of St. John’s on the 2d of November, 1775: 

Your committee farther report, that there are so many other circum- 
stances attending the delivery of the arms and military stores, which 
excite strong suspicions that the convention has not been strictly com- 
plied with on the part of general Burgoyne, agreeably to its true spirit 
and intention of the contracting parties, and so many instances of former 
fraud in the conduct of our enemies, as to justify Congress, however 
cautious, to avoid even the suspicion of want of good faith, in taking 
every measure for securing the performance of the convention, which 
did not impose any new condition nur tend to delay its execution. Of this 
nature your committee consider the resolation of Congress of the 8th 
of November last, directing general Heath ‘to cause to be taken down, 
the name and rank of every coinmissioned officer, and the name, former 
place of abode, occupation, size, age, and description of every non- 
commissioned officer and private soldier, and all other persons compre- 
hended in the convevtion of Saratoga.’ : 

This cannot be considered as imposing any new condition, but asa 
measure naturally resulting from the articles of convention, which the 
conquering party has a right to avail itself of, and which is strictly 
justifiable, had no just suspicion of the want of good faith in the party 
surreudering presented itself. Your committee are of opinion, that the 
reasons, which general Burgoyne adduces for refusing a compliance, 
are inapplicable to the case, and they beg leave to observe, that he is 
totally mistaken in his appeal to the conduct of Sir Guy Carleton and 
himself with respect to the prisoners released from Canada in August, 
1776: for, notwithstanding his express declaration to the contrary in 
his letter of the 23rd of November last to Gen. Heath, it appears from 
the original list of the prisoners released from Canada, which is here- 
with presented, that the provinces, counties and towns, to which the 
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prisoners released belonged, were annexed to their respective names, 
which, for the greater security of the conquering party, were in the 
hard-writing of the respective prisoners. Your committce, therefore, 
cannot but consider general Burgoyne’s refusal to give descriptive lists 
of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers belonging to his army, 
when connected with his former conduct and ill-grounded assertion on 
this occasion, inan alarming point of view; more especially when they 
consider, that nine days previous to this refusal, he had, without just 
cause given, declared in a letter to general Gates, that the publie faith, 
plighted in the convention of Saratoga, was broken on the part of these 
states: 

This charge of a breach of public faith is of a most serious nature, 
pregnant with alarming consequences, and deserves greater attention, 
as it is not dropped ina hasty expression, dictated by sudden passion, 
but is delivered as a deliberate act of judgment, committed to writing, 
and sent to the general with whom he made the convention; and if 
credit is to be given to General Burgoyne’s account of himself in his 
letter to general Heath of the 23rd of November, he cannot be consid- 
ered ‘of so light a character as to have acted in a serious matter of 
state upon a sudden impression.’ 

The reason on which he grounds this charge is that the officers 
included in the convention, have not since their arrival in Massachusetts 
Bay, been accommodated with quarters agreeable to their respective 
ranks: on which your committee beg leave to observe, that though from 
the sudden and unexpected arrival of so large a body of troops, the 
concourse of strangers in and near Boston, the devastation aud 
destruction occasioned by the British army, not long since blocked up in 
that town, and by the American army which besieged them; and 
considering that the officers were not to be separated from their men, 
and that the troops could not be quartered with equal convenience in 
any other place within the limits pointed out and described in the 
convention, as there are not a sufficient number of barracks in any other 
part of that state; though from these, and many other unavoidable 
circumstances, the accommodation of Gen. Burgoyne and his officers 
might not be such as the public could wish or he expect, yet, his charge 
of a breach of the public faith, on this account, is not warranted either 
by the letter of the preliminary articles agreed on between himself and 
Gen. Gates, on the 14th day of October, or by the spirit of the conven- 
tion, signed on the 16th of the same month; since, by an examination 
of these articles, it will appear, that the stipulation, with respect to the 
quartering of officers, was not to be construed in that rigorous sense in 
which Gen. Burgoyne affects to consider it; but, on the contrary, that 
it was ‘agreed to as far as circumstances would admit.’ 

Your committee forbear to lay any stress on the attempt of the enemy 
to alter the place of embarkation from the port of Boston to that of 
Rhode Island or the Sound so contiguous to the port of New York, 
which, as well as that of Rhode Island, is at present in their possession, 
on the seemingly inadequate number of vessels (being only 26 transports 
sent to Rhode Island, as appears in a letter from Gen. Pigot to Gen. 
Burgoyne, dated the bth of December) for an army consisting of 5642 
men, in a winter’s voyage to Europe; or on the improbability of the 
enemy’s being able, on so short a notice, to victual such a fleet and 
army fora voyage of such length; since the declaration of lieut. gen. 
Burgoyne, ‘that the public faith is broke’ is of itself sufticient to justify 
Congress in taking every measure for securing the performance of the 
convention, which the laws of nations, in consequence of this con- 
duct, will warrant. 

‘These facts and opinions, your committee, in a matter of such high 
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moment to the honor and safety of these states, esteem it their duty to 
report specially; and considering that Gen. Burgoyne has not fully 
complied with the convention of Saratoga, particularly in not delivering 
up the cartouch-boxes and accoutrements; that he has expressly, and 
without just foundation, charged these states with a breach of public 
faith; that, in consequence of this declaration, whilst in our power, he 
may deem himself, and the army under him, absolved from their 
compact, and may, therefore, have refused compliance with a measure 
naturally resulting from the convention, and which only tended to 
render his officers and men insecure in case the convention, on their 
part, was not complicd with; considering, farther, that from the distance 
between America and Great Britain, there is no opportunity of accom 
modating this dispute in any reasonable period of time with the 
sovereign of the state, in behalf of which this convention was made, 
and that the operations of Gen. Burgoyne’s army in America would not 
only defeat the main object of the convention, but prove highly 
prejudicial to the interests of these states; your committee submit the 
whole to the consideration of Congress, in order that such measures 
may be adopted as are consistent with the safety and honor of the 
United States.” 

Whereupon Congress came to the following resolutions.* (Journals 
of Congress). 


Despatch of Lieutenant-general Burgoyne to the President of the Con- 
aress. 

CAMBRIDGE, February 11, 1778. 

Sir, Having received from Major-general Heath, on the 4th instant, 
minutes of the report of a Committee of Congress, and considerations 
and resolves subsequent thereupon, dated January the 8, 1778, I think 
myself called upon by public and private honor to offer a reply to such 
parts as regard iny personal conduct, together with other matters arising 
from the explanation of facts. 

My state of health, and the anxieties of my situation, occasioned by 
some extraordinary occurrences here, render me very unfit for the 
undertaking; but I chose rather to hazard it in an imperfect state, than 
to procrastinate in a circumstance that seems to me big with the most 
important consequences; and I commit the subsequent paper, Sir, to 
your hand, as the channel that I conceive to be most proper to lay it 
speedily before the Congress. 

The first article in the proceedings referred to states ‘‘ That numbers 
of the cartouch-boxes, and several other articles of military accoutre- 
ments, annexed to the persons of the non-cominissioned officers and 
soldiers in General Burgoyue’s army, have not been delivered up, and 
that agreeable to the spirit of the Convention, and the technical interpre- 
tation of the word ‘arms,’ they ought to have been delivered up;” and 
the resolve arising from this article of the report expresses, ‘That as 
many of the cartouch-boxes, and several other articles of military accou- 
trements, annexed to the persons of the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers included in the convention of Saratoga, have not been delivered 
up, the Convention on the part of the British army has not been strictly 
complied with.” I desire to refer in this matter to the recollection of 
General Gates, andI rely upon his justice to vindicate my assertion, 
that neither cartouch-boxes, nor any other article of accoutrements, 
agreeable to the spirit of the Convention, or the ‘ technical’ or possible 
interpretation, could come under the word ‘arms’ were refused to be 
delivered up, or clandestinely carried away ; the cartouch boxes, viz. 





© These resolutious are printed on pages 48, 49. 
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those that are technically interpreted arms, or military stores, because 
delivered from the Tower of London with every new set of firelocks 
and bayonets, were by most regiments left in Canada, as less conve- 
nient than pouches: the cartouch-boxes that remained were only those of 
the light infantry companies; several of them were actually deposited 
with the arms; and the very few others were carried away under the 
eyes and with the knowledge of General Gates. 

The Congress having dwelt particularly upon this charge, both in the 
report and the resolve, I trust I am justifiable in pressing further upon 
their attention the report of the officer who carried a message to the 
troops, in consequence of a conversation between General Gates and 
Major-general Phillips (No. I.), which clearly demonstrates the first 
sense General Gates entertained of the whole transaction: and the 
report of Lieutenant-colonel Kingston, the Deputy Adjutant-general 
(No. II.), which refers to the time when the troops passed by General 
Gates on their march, with all their accoutrements upon their backs, 
some hours after the above message, makes the General’s participation, 
consent and approbation, after reflection, equally evident. 

The Committee, in the next article, mention ‘ other circumstances 
attending the delivery of the arms and military stores, which excite 
strong saspicions that the convention has not been strictly complied 
with on the part of General Burgoyne, agreeable to its true spirit, and 
the intention of the contracting parties.” 

The Congress will be too just to lay any censure upon me for not 
answering an allegation propounded in such general terms, and the 
objects of which Ido not comprehend. As little is it in my power to 
conceive the objects alluded to by the words of the same paragraph, 
‘“‘former frauds in the conduct of our enemies.” My consternation in 
finding the British honor in treaties impeached, is the only sentiment I 
can express upon the subject. 

The Committee proceed to state as a necessary measure for securing 
the performance of the Convention, “ the resolutions of Congress of the 
8th of November last, directing General Heath to cause to be taken 
down the names and rank of every commissioned officer, and the name, 
former place of abode, occupation, size, age, and description of every 
non-commissioned officer, private soldier, and all other persons compre- 
hended in the Convention of Saratoga.” 

It might be thought improper in ine to renew the arguments used in 
my letter to Major-General Heath, dated November the 23d, which has 
been already under the consideration of the Congress, and upon which 
they have decided, respecting the imposing new conditions, by insisting 
upon the descriptive list; bnt I am under the necessity of representing 
that the committee have not attended to the words of my letter, when 
they observe, ‘‘I am totally mistaken in my appeal.” I do not mean to 
deny that the prisoners’ names, countries, and towns were taken down 
in Canada. I always knew they were, and for this plain reason, that 
they bound themselves to return to Canada upon a demand, and it was 
therefore necessary to know their abodes. 

The Committee do not state that descriptive lists were taken, and I 
believe them too accurate to have omitted a circumstance so matetial 
to make the cases parallel; but were it otherwise in any instances to 
which I have been a stranger in Canada, I venture still to persevere in 
my assertions, that in those instances where I was present. descriptive 
lists were not made at all, nor any lists or signatures proposed, upon 
suspicion of public faith, or any other ground than that above specified, 
of ascertaining the prisoners, and the place where they were to be 
found, in case it should be judged expedient to recall them. 

It will be for the candor and justice of the Congress to consider, that 
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in my letter to Major-general Heath, dated November the 23d, my 
refusal was founded solely on this idea, that the application was dishon- 
orable and unprecedented; and as a further proof that the Committee 
have placed this refusal in a point of view more alarming than it 
deserves, I beg leave to refer the Congress to other letters which passed 
between General Heath and me upon this subject (No. IIL. and LV.) and 
they will find that when a precedent was produced, f only required time 
to convince myself the parallel held: and though from an unhappy affair, 
to which my time has been necessarily devoted, and the period for the 
delivery of such lists not pressing, I withheld wy final answer, I am 
persuaded General Heath, and those of his officers with whom I have 
conversed upon the subject, plainly saw [ meant to comply upon the 
precedent, as stated in his letter of the 21st of January. 

1 confess, Sir, that feeling for the honor of Sir Guy Carlton, who 
commanded in Canada at the time, as every man does who knows him, 
I find it impossible to leave unnoticed the matter General Heath has 
thought proper to intermix with his precedent, in the letter referred to; 
and I take leave, for one moment’s digression, to observe, that our own 
officers, of all ranks, in the land service, are allowed no more than three 
quarters of a ration on board any of our ships, nor is any distinction of 
ration made for our officers of any rank, it being supposed that they 
supply themselves, at their private expense, with different fare. 

The Committee have thought proper to blend with their ohservation 
upon my refusal of descriptive lists, my former conduct, and more 
especially the consideration, ‘that nine days previous to this refusal, I 
had, without just cause given, declared, ina letter to General Gates, that 
the public faith, plighted in the Convention of Saratoga, was broken on 
the part of the States;” and great stress is laid that my declaration was 
not dropped ina hasty expression, dictated by sudden passion, but is 
delivered as a deliberate act of judgment. 

Iam so unfortunate not to have preserved any copy of a letter stated 
to be of such serious consequence, but that very circumstance joined to 
the conscious rectitude of my own intentions, is to myself a proof that 
it cannot bear the interpretation the Committee give it, if taken upon 
the general context. 

I well remember that I meant to inform General Gates, that the treaty 
was not complied with in respect to the stipulation of quartering 
officers ; and in whatever words I may have expressed that idea, though 
I do not retain them in my memory, I will venture to pronounce, that 
upon an impartial revision, and compared with attendant circumstances, 
they will be found to amount to no more than a call upon General Gates 
to see the complaint redressed. 

To prove that such a call was warranted, I transmit herewith (No. V.) 
the reports of the British and German corps, both respecting the officers 
and the men, and to mark that I did not consider the article of the 
treaty, in this respect, in a rigorous sense, as the Committee suppose 
me to have done; but in the latitude they themselves give it upon the 
words “as far as circumstances would admit.” I cannot forbear to 
represent, that notwithstanding the concourse of strangers, the late 
devastation and destruction of the neighborhood, and every other 
circumstance the Committee have been informed of, in extenuation of 
the treatment of the troops, circumstances did fully admit the accom- 
modation of officers. There were, at the time of the above complaint, 
houses more than sufficient for the purpose; some of them as I have 
been informed, under sequestration, and possessed only by tenants at 
will, over which the Council of the Massachusetts had, consequently, 
control, others possessed by persons who would have been willing to 
receive officers, had they not have been prevented by the Committee of 
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Cambridge; and during this time, after being pressed into Cambridge 
through bad weather, inconvenience and fatigue, without any prepara- 
tion made to receive the superior officers, I was lodged in a miserable 
public house; and in ill-bealth, obliged to partake with Major-General 
Phillips, two very small dirty rooms for ourselves, our Aid-de-camps, 
and the staff of the army then present, having been amused, from day 
to day, for near a fortnight, with the expectation of proper accommo- 
dations, I was only at last relieved by consenting to pay, upon a private 
bargain, a larger sum for an unfurnished house out of repair, than would 
have been required for a palace in the dearest metropolis of the world. 
And under these circumstances I wrote to General Gates. Had they 
been known to the Committee at the time they formed their report, they 
would probably have spared a sarcasm upon my letter, and have 
supposed I might have «dropped a hasty and unguarded expression. 
Should any further refutation of this charge be thought necessary, I re- 
fer to the circumstances of the officers consenting to sign their parole 
after the date of my letter to General Gates, they having previously 
refused so to do, upon presumption that the stipulations in regard to 
their quarters were abused. Upon the faith of General Heath, I made 
myself guarantee for the fulfilling of the treaty in the only part com- 
plained of; and the act of signing by a general concurrence, cannot but 
be looked upon as the fullest proof of confirmation and ratification on 
our part, and when considered, must obliterate every impression rela- 
tive to our thinking ourselves absolved from our former compact. 

‘The Conimittee not having professed to lay any stress on the attempt 
(as they think proper to term it) ‘to alter the place of embarkation, or 
on the seemingly inadequate number of vessels at Rhode Island, or on 
the improbability of being able to victual the fleet and army for a voyage 
of such length ;” and the plan of this address being only to answer matter 
relative to myself, I might waive touching those subjects, but trust it 
will not be thought misplaced to remark, that General Pigut’s letter, to 
which the Committee refer, mentions, that twenty-six transports from 
the Delaware, were off the harbor’s mouth, at Rhode Island, but no 
expression in the letter implies, that the fleet was not to consist of more 
from New York, or any other place; and in regard to the victualling, I 
not only pledge my own veracity, but that of the most high and repu- 
table characters at Rhode Island, that the fleet was fully victualled for 
four months, for the whole of the land army and seamen. 

After these explanations and answers to the several charges contained 
in the Report &c., I trust no words of so harsh a nature, as to imply a 
distrust of my persunal honor, will be suffered to remain in the Journals 
of Congress. 

But should any doubt still subsist, that the idea of being released 
from the engagements of the Convention has been adopted by any part 
of the troops, Iam confident there is not any officer who will not join 
his signature to mine for a further pledge of faith, provided the suspen- 
sion is immediately taken off; and animated by the most substantial 
principles of truth and honor, I propose to the Congress this last 
experiinent within my power, to restore the mutual confidence of the 
contracting parties in the Convention of Saratoga, and to save at once 
Great Britain and America from yet more serious evils than we recipro- 
cally endure in the prosecution of our unhappy contest. (Almon’s 
Remembrancer, VI., 153-157). 
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No. I. 


Report of Lieutenant Noble, acting Aid-de-Camp to Major-General 
Phillips :— 


In the course of conversation at Saratoga, October 17, 1777, I heard 
Major-General Gates say, that he did not mean to injure private prop- 
erty; and as the colonels would suffer by the loss of their accoutre- 
ments, the soldiers might take them. I was the officer sent to the 
Commanding officers to tell them the soldiers were to keep their 
accoutrements; they had taken them off with a design to leave them 
behind, and upon my delivering the message, they put them on again. 
This was before dinner. Major-General Phillips and Major-General 
Gates were together. 

(Signed) WM. NOBLE, Lieut. 21st Reg. 


No. II. 


Conversation between Major-General Gates and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kingston. 

At the conversation [convention] of Saratoga, October, 17, 1777, when 
the troops marched by with their accoutrements, General Gates asked 
me if it was not customary for arms and accoutrements to go together. 
— Replying. that the accoutrements were the colonels’ and private 
property, General Gates said, very true; they are yours as such, and 


because we have not mentioned them in the convention. 
(Signed) ROBERT KINGSTON, D. A. G. 


Nos. IIl., IV. & V. 

The letters and documents to which these numbers refer are not 
reprinted here, as the points which they are intended to illustrate are 
sufficiently treated in the papers already printed. They may be found 
in Almon’s Remembrancer, VI., 158. 
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REMARKS OF REY. DR. ELLIS. 


Tue interesting paper to which we have been listening, so 
trustworthy and well-vouched in its statements and so 
opportune in its occasion, is enough to give a marked 
character to this meeting of our Society. It has set before 
us facts verified by documents of the highest authority, not 
needing the help of any ingenuity of pleading to present in 
a true light a matter that had been obscured by conflicting 
narrations, and that has been long and variously used for 
censorious statements and comments. Dr. Deane has for 
the first time cleared the theme which he has treated of 
the misunderstandings and the misrepresentations that had 
mystified and falsified it. We may be the more grateful to 
him for his candid and clear dealing with the subject, 
because, as yet, those who have reviewed the event at this 
centennial season from its occurrence, seem to have passed 
the incidental matter by, as one that it was not wise or 
hopeful to notice. The especial force and value of the 
paper that has been read to us lie in the tenor and fulness 
of the details which show how, what seems to have been a 
very sinple agreement in its original conditions, became at 
once complicated and vexed by unforeseen elements entering 
into it. 

The two vigorous orations delivered last week on the field 
of Burgoyne’s surrender, by Gov. Seymour and Mr. Curtis, 
make no recognition whatever of the alleged breach of 
faith by our Congress as to the covenant then entered into 
with the British Commander. 

There are one or two points connected with Burgoyne’s 
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Expedition, in its plan and purpose, as associated with him, 
that may be worthy of a brief notice. When he was in 
Boston, in subordinate command, in 1775, at the time of the 
battle in Charlestown, he seems to have conceived a project 
for accomplishing peacefully, as a negotiator and arbitrator, 
- much the same object as he attempted two years afterwards 
in the plan of his campaign. He wrote to the Cabinet 
Secretaries, and to others of influence in the British Court, 
proposing that he should be allowed to travel through parts 
.of our country, on a mission to effect an alienation between 
the New England and the other Colonies by appealing to 
their divergent interests. It was the object of his campaign 
to accomplish the same end by a forcible division of the 
English Colonies. He, too, wished “to leave New England 
out in the cold.” The water line between the flow of the 
St. Lawrence and the mouth of the Hudson was to be the 
channel of the enterprise, and then the boundary between 
helpless revolt and restored loyalty. It is a curious fact 
that exactly the same course and method had been proposed, 
nearly a century before, by Count Frontenac to Louis XIV., 
as a hopeful way of dealing with the Dutch and English 
sea-board Colonies, so as to secure the whole empire on this 
continent to’ France. This project as planned, as in part 
attempted and as thwarted, is presented with graphic 
power by Mr. Parkman in his last published volume. 
Reference may be made to Burgoyne’s ignorance or 
delusion upon a point which proved, in the event, to have a 
very important influence in helping towards the discomfiture 
of his whole scheme. He knew that the region near and 
through which he was to make his way from Canada to 
Albany, had been, a dozen years before, devastated and well 
nigh restored to a worse than wilderness condition, by the 
seven years’ war between the French and English colonists, 
with their respective savage allies. The tomahawk and the 
scalping knife, the hatchet and the musket and the blazing 
torch and the wasted clearings of the first white settlers, 
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had driven from the region its English and in good part its 
Indian inhabitants. Burgoyne supposed that this havoe, 
ruin and desolation had np to that time kept from it all but 
a few adventurous and persistent occupants, and that these 
might all be relied upon for helpers of his as sympathizers, 
laborers, foragers and fighters. It was with an amazement 
to which he gave frequent and startled expression, that he 
found those lately blasted and devastated clearings swarming 
with a new population, of farmers and -back-woodsmen 
indeed, but men who knew what liberty was and who were 
ready to fight for it. They anticipated the telegraph wires 
in tracing his progress through the forests, and clogged the 
wilderness highways and water-courses with fallen timber. 
His Indian allies, to whom he had addressed his humane 
proclamation, he found to be an unmanageable and wavering 
crew, whose atrocities, when they were on his side, were a 
disgrace to his enterprise, and who shifted their stupid and 
calculating allegiance to the other side as his fortune 
wavered. The communication which, on October 14, when 
he realized the desperateness of his situation, Burgoyne 
addressed to Gates, is, under the circumstances, unique in its 
character. For pomposity, vanity, indirectness and a sort 
of chivalric appeal for consideration from his opponent, it: 
must provoke a smile from every reader. In part it might 
be regarded as a kind of an apology, for not being able to 
share in an intended parade; in part it sounds like a rallying 
of Gates for having compelled him to wait inconveniently 
long for a third attack. 

“After having fought you twice, Lieutenant-General Burgoyne 
has waited some days in his present position, determined to try a 
third conflict against any force that you can bring to attack him. 

“He is apprized of the superiority of your numbers, and the 
disposition of your troops to impede his supplies, and render his 
retreat a scene of carnage on both sides. In this situation he is 
compelled by humanity, and thinks himself justified by established 
principles and precedents of state and of war, to spare the lives 


of brave men upon honorable terms. 
‘Should Major-General Gates be inclined to treat upon that 
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idea, General Burgoyne would propose a cessation of arms during 
the time necessary to communicate the preliminary terms by 
which, in any extremity, he and his army mean to abide.” 


Itis evident that, at the moment, with all the other nobler, 
humane, professional and personal feelings in the breast of 
the humiliated British General, which more or less command 
our respect, there was a profound and stinging conscious- 
ness of mortification and chagrin. All his airy boastfulness, 
all his confidence and conceit of the sure success of his 
expedition against the cow-boys, plough-boys and the rustices 
of that rude region of country had come to this. His 
honors were in the dust, his ambitions hopes were all 
withered. He had got, as soon as he could tind a moment 
to use his pen, to write a despatch to England which would 
cover his own death sentence. This desperation of chagrin 
is henceforward manifest in all his communications and 
suggestions. It seems, at least to all who are not experts 
in the matter, as if he had not only neglected military 
etiquette, but set aside, and wished to assert his immunity 
from, all military precedents. There was no reason in the 
world why he should not have surrendered his whole force 
as prisoners of war to be dealt with after the usual method, 
with the laying down and the giving up of arms, accoutre- 
ments, ordnance, standards and the military chest. He 
averted the use of the terms surrender and capitulation, and 
imported into service the unfamiliar French term of a 
Convention, which is but little more applicable than would 
be the term Picnic. He secured the salvo which he desired 
for his personal feelings as well as the relief which he 
songht in his official dilemma, by insisting that British 
soldiers would never admit that they had not, under any 
stress of military exigency, a power and liberty to retreat 
— meaning thereby, to attempt a retreat. But hemmed in 
on all sides, without transportation, and starving, as the 
remnant of his army was, this was simply an appeal to the 
humanity of Gates, as intimating to him that his alternative 
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lay between a distardly massacre of helpless men, or allow- 
ing Burgoyne to dictate his own terms of surrender. And 
Gates accepted the latter—ratifying the covenant which 
Burgoyne prompted. 

Doutless Gates was influenced in this by two motives, 
which, in view of the light that subsequent events in his 
career throw upon his judgment, his principles and_ his 
military qualities, we can hardly do him injustice in ascrib- 
ing to him. First, he was beyond measure elated by the 
success which fortune had brought to him. And, second, he 
was in trepidation lest the coming up of Clinton, known 
to be near, should at any moment snatch his prize from 
him. 

The terms of the so-called Convention which Burgoyne 
dictated and which Gates ratified, were not carried into 
effect by Congress. And for this breach of faith sharp and 
bitter reproach has been visited upon what was then our 
government. 

Dr. Deane has given us from the Journals of the Con- 
gress the entries from time to time made in them concerning 
this subject. New elements for hesitation, indecision and — 
controversy came into the discussion of it as soon as a 
practical dealing with its details opened some elements of it 
not provided for or contemplated. As in all such involved 
and perplexed issues there were doubtless some secret work- 
ings of feeling and purpose, some unrevealed motives and 
some reservations of intention, which had an influence, now 
not clearly traceable by us, in impeding and thwarting the 
immediate and direct ratification of the terms of the Con- 
vention. It is possible that the conviction that Gates had 
been egregiously cajoled by Burgoyne, and that the former 
had trifled with his opportunity and depreciated his prize, 
justified in the minds of some prominent advisers, the 
recourse to ingenuity, at least, if not to evasion, in embar- 
rassing the fulfilment of the contract. Burgoyne certainly 
had the right to covenant for the best terms possible for 
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himself. It was, however, only in conformity with some of 
the less respectable but constraining, promptings of human 
nature that those who grudged the ease and looseness of 
those terms should openly or secretly betray a backwardness 
to give them au unimpeded triumph. 
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REMARKS OF MR. SMITH. 


I pxstre to call the attention of the Society to the recent 
reprint of “The General History of Connecticut,” ascribed 
to the Rev. Samuel Peters. The untrustworthy character 
of this work is well known by historical scholars, and it 
has long been regarded as nothing more than a literary 
curiosity. Indeed, competent critics have been in doubt 
whether it should be considered as a poor specimen of the 
class of works to which Knickerbocker’s “ Histor y of New 
York” belongs, or as a spiteful fabrication. But with the 
character of the work itself I have nothing: to do in the 
remarks which I now design to offer. Within a few months 
a very beautifully printed edition has been published in 
New York, claiming on the title-page and in the Preface to 
be a reprint of the original edition of 1781, with some 
additions to the Appendix and some new notes. From a 
very cursory examination of the volume I was led to suspect 
the integrity of the reprint, and a careful collation soon 
established its spurious character. 

The “General History of Connecticut” was first pub- 
dished in London, in 1781. It is not a very rare book; and 
copies of this edition are in the library of Harvard Collage 
in the Boston Atheneum, and in the Boston Public Library. 
Copies of what claims to be a “Second Edition,” with the 
date 1782, but in every other respect identical in appear- 
ance with the edition of 1781, are in the libraries of 
Harvard College and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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An American edition was published at New Haven in 1829, 
three years after the death of Mr. Peters, with a supple- 
ment by the American editor, whose name is not given, and 
who says in his Preface, “For aught that is now known, he 
[Mr. Peters] may be living at this day.’ These are the 
only editions mentioned in Allibone’s “ Dictionary of 
Authors,” and the only editions, previous to the reprint of 
1877, which have come under my eye. 

In the Preface to the reprint of 1877, the editor makes 
no reference whatever to the edition of 1829; but referring 
to the recent work of our distinguished associate, the 
President of the Connecticut’ Historical Society, entitled 
“The True-Blue Laws of Connecticut and New Haven, and 
the False Blue-Laws, invented by the Rev. Samuel Peters,” 
he says: ‘ Under these circumstances I have been induced 
to republish the work from the original copy belonging to 
Dr. Peters, using notes and quotations from writers and 
authors of high repute, and from documents and manu- 
scripts written before the Revolutionary War, which have 
come into my possession since Mr. Trumbull’s work has 
appeared.” And on the next page he says: “ My object 
is to let the work stand upon its own merits, merely adding 
such portions as I find in the unpublished manuscripts in 
my possession, relating chiefly to the doctor himself, and 
the cause of his having to leave the country; also to the 
action taken by the colony of Connecticut for the relief of 
the destroyers of the teas in Boston.” There is no intima- 
tion that Mr. Peters, or any one else, had made any verbal 
changes in the text; and there is no intimation that the 
editorial notes had already been printed in an edition 
published nearly half a century ago. The verbal changes 
in the text are very numerous, and very great liberties have 
been taken with regard to the use of capitals and italics, to 
the punctuation, and to the distribution of the paragraphs. 
- The most noticeable omissions which I have observed are 


the suppression of the following words at the end of a 
12 
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paragraph on p. 188 of the edition of 1781,—“The case, 
upon the whole, is this: the ministers govern a multitude of 
fools, and are themselves governed by knaves”; and of the 
following foot-note on p. 207,—“Pure grief means, in New 
England, anger and revenge.” It is a curious circumstance, 
not easily explained, that the first of these two omissions 
occurs also in the edition of 1829, but that the foot-note is 
retained in that edition. So far as I have noticed there are 
few variations between the text of the edition of 1829 and 
the text of the original edition. Nearly all of the verbal 
changes are found only in the edition of 1877. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the title-page of the 
edition of 1877, which differs in several places from the 
original title-page, is almost identical with that of the 
edition of 1829. One other omission ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned. In his defence of “bundling” (p. 327 of the 
first edition), Mr. Peters refers to his own experience as a 
father of daughters. This passage does not appear in the 
edition of 1877. 

The original work has very few foot-notes; but to the 
reprint of 1829 is added a supplement of illustrative notes, 
filling eighty-six pages. All of these notes, but three, have 
been transferred bodily to the new edition as foot-notes, 
without any intimation of the source from which they were 
obtained. Eight of them, all of considerable length, are 
printed without any indication that they are not found in 
the original edition. To the others the designation “ Ed. 
Note” has been added; and so careless has the editor been 
in the discharge of his duties that the same designation is 
appended to two notes,—on p. 35 and pp. 50-53,—which are 
in all of the previous editions. In transferring these notes 
to his edition the editor has in a few instances joined two 
notes together and slightly abridged some of the state- 
ments. He has also inserted the words of four or five texts 
of Scripture referred to in the edition of 1829 only by 
chapter and verse, and made some insignificant verbal 
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changes. There are only five notes, I believe, for which 
the editor himself is directly responsible. One is an 
attempt to give some sort of countenance to Mr. Peters’s 
well known statement that at a point on the Connecticut 
‘River two hundred miles from its mouth, “ water is consoli- 
dated, without frost, by pressure, by swiftness, between the 
pinching, sturdy rocks, to such a degree of induration that 
no iron crow can be forced into it; here iron, lead, and cork, 
have one common weight.”* Another is merely a cutting 
from some unknown newspaper. In a third instance a line 
of the original text has been transferred, for some inscruta- 
ble reason, to the foot of the page, and printed as a note; 
and in the fourth instance a part of a postscript to the 
original narrative has been printed as a foot-note. 

It is in the Appendix, however, that the editor’s total 
disregard of all the obligations which devolve on any one 
who undertakes to reprint a rare book is most obvious. 
The title-page informs the reader that additions have been 
made to the Appendix; but the new matter has been 
incorporated with the original text without the slightest 
indication to distinguish it from what Peters himself wrote. 
In one instance, indeed, the place where new matter has 
been inserted is indicated by a foot-note, but even in this 
instance the reader is left to his own ingenuity to conjecture 
how much has been thus interpolated. At that very place 
three pages of the original Appendix have been omitted, 
without any hint of the suppression; and at many other 
places are similar omissions extending to one or two pages, 
and in one instance covering nearly four pages. In the 
new edition the Appendix covers thirty pages: within that 
space I have counted more than twenty-five omissions, 


*This is the reading of the editions of 1781 and 1782. The edition of 1829 
reads, instead of ‘no iron crow can be forced into it,” “an iron crow floats 
smoothly down its current.” The edition of 1877 has a third reading,—“ an 
iron crow cannot be forced into it.” 
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interpolations, or changes of phraseology. This fact alone 
is enough to give to the new edition of the ‘General 
History of Connecticut” a foremost place among the 
“Spurious Reprints of Early Books.” The untrustworthy 
character of this pretended History is no justification of the 
liberties which the editor has taken with his author. If the 
volume was worth ee it should have been printed 
correctly. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue Librarian is able to state that the enlargement of the 
building progresses favorably, and promises to realize the 
anticipations which had been formed in regard to its 
convenience, and the agreeable effect of its structure both 
without and within. It will nearly double the amount of 
shelf room, and afford facilities for arrangement and readi- 
ness of access to the books, which have long been needed, 
and indeed are indispensable, under the rapid accumulation 
of material, and the growing public demand for its prac- 
tical use. 

The contractors have prosecuted their work with prompt- 
ness and energy, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
will not be fully finished by the first of January, the time 
assigned for its completion. As no provision is likely to be 
made for warming the new rooms the present winter, they 
will of necessity be chiefly used for the deposit of books 
and papers that have no fixed place, without much attempt 
at any general assortment or classification. On the return 
of summer it is hoped that our institution may take advan- 
tage of its additional room and greater convenience of 
operation for introducing such improved systems as those 
intelligent and experienced managers of libraries now 
assembled in London may in their combined wisdom devise 
and recommend. 

It can hardly be expected that the administration of our 
library, in the multiplication of its collections and the 
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growth of more varied responsibilities, can be conducted so 
simply and economically as heretofore ; a larger force and 
greater expenditure will doubtless be requisite to sustain the 
requirements of the future. On the first of next April forty 
years will have elapsed since the writer received the charge 
of its management from the Council; and it will then be a 
favorable period for making such change in its administra- 
tion as circumstances demand, and which, for every reason, 
is desirable and expedient. 

The accessions of the last six months are 757 books, 2169 
pamphlets, 80 files of unbound newspapers, 7 maps, 2 
photographs, 31 engravings, 6 medals, and 3 manuscripts. 
Of these, 145 books and 354 pamphlets are the product of 
the exchanges conducted by the assistant librarian, Mr. 
Barton, and represent, mainly, publications selected from 
lists on account of their practical value to us. 

There is about as much variety as usual in the character 
of the additions; and the usual liberality of friends has not 
been wanting. The complete record attached to this report 
may possibly show fewer literary contributions from mem- 
bers than has sometimes been the case. Our distinguished 
bibliographical foreign associate, Mr. Henry Stevens, of 
London, has not omitted to send the Catalogue of the 
Caxton Celebration of 1877, containing his “History of 
Printing, Illustrated by the Printed Bible, 1450-1877.” 
It happens that our fellow-citizen, Dr. Henry Clarke, who 
has just returned from abroad, brings with him, as his own 
appropriate and acceptable gift to the library, a fac-simile 
reproduction of the first book printed in England, Caxton’s 
“Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.” Our President 
with his habitual liberality authorized the purchase, at his 

charge, of a large selection of choice publications from an 
auction Catalogue, besides his incidental contributions. We 
reap the benefit in various ways of the habit of Mr. Paine, 
the Society’s Treasurer, to increase the value and interest of 
books by inserting historical notes and extra illustrations. 
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The Worcester Centennial Memorial so embellished, and an 
additional supply of postage stamps arranged for historical 
purposes, are among his numerous gifts. We have from 
Hon. Isaac Smucker and Hon. Charles C. Jones, now 
returned from New York to his native State of Georgia, 
both members of the Society, various newspaper articles 
showing their active researches in the archeology of their 
own neighborhoods. A supply of “Mark Twain’s Scrap 
Books” has been found of great convenience for preserving 
newspaper cuttings of this nature, too valuable to be put 
out of sight. We are under obligations to R. A. Brock, 
Esq., of the Historical Society of Virginia, for many news- 
paper articles relating to that ancient portion of the coun- 
try, which are of great interest to be kept together. 

The record of donations is regarded as a very important 
part of the librarian’s report, and better expresses the 
character of these contributions than comments which can 
do little more than call attention to the record itself. 

In the report of the Council, of October, 1859, prepared 
by Mr. Charles Folsom, among the notices of members 
recently deceased is that of Baron Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt. After referring to his great services in the cause of 
American archeology the report proceeds to say, “He may 
now be regarded as the patron saint of all Antiquarian 
Societies, and it is pleasant to reflect that, in the last year 
of his life, he expressed so strong an interest in the trans- 
actions of our own, which by its two-fold name of Anéi- 
guarian and American presented a double claim to his 
notice ; and that his failing health alone prevented a 
written communication to the Society through our respected 
President.” It is added that “Such a communication would 
have been kept forever in our archives as a precious per- 
sonal memorial; and the Council would express the hope 
that those archives may soon be adorned with the portrait 
or the bust of Alexander Humboldt.” 

This hope of the Council, adopted by the Society, just 
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eighteen years ago, has at length been happily fulfilled. 

Our distinguished associate, Senator Hoar, happening to 
observe that Wight’s celebrated portrait of Humboldt was 
to be offered at auction in Boston, conceived the idea of 
obtaining it for the Society ; and mentioning the matter to 
another liberal member, the Hon. Isaac Davis, they united 
to secure the picture at their own charge. This generous 
and appropriate gift will be seen in our gallery at the 
present meeting, and cannot fail to be highly appreciated as 
a work of art. It is admitted that Wight has been the 
most successful artist who has attempted the likeness of 
Humboldt, in catching at once the intellectual and the 
physical expression of his face. This is one of three portraits 
finished by him, another having been presented to the 
Boston Society of Natural History in 1869 by our associate, 
Rev. Robert C. Waterston. Whether ours has the earliest 
or the latest touches is of little consequence in a picture so 
perfect in itself. The copy made by Mr. Wight for Mr. 
Waterston stood the test of a minute comparison with the 
one first painted, and was accompanied by an autograph 
note from Humboldt, addressed to the artist, declaring his to 
be the best portrait of him ever painted. Ours is accom 
panied by an attestation to the same effect from the emi- 
nent German sculptor Rauch, transcribed by Mr. Wight 
to accompany the picture. 

Each of the gentlemen who present the portrait has also 
made valuable donations of books, and Mr. Davis proposes 
that the Society should purchase from the fund provided by 
him a complete set of Humboldt’s publications. 

We desire, on this occasion, to recognize the position of 
Humboldt as the great leader and chief of American Anti- 
quaries. Born in September, 1769, one hundred and eight 
years ago, he qualified himself by a most thorough scientifie 
education, and an extensive acquisition of ancient and 
modern languages, for the attainment of the great object of 
his ambition, universal knowledge. At the age of thirty he 
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embarked from Corunna in the Spanish fleet for America, 
having the sanction and patronage of the Spanish Crown 
for an exploration of the natural and archeological wonders 
of its dominions in America. He had with him a caravan of 
helpers, and a large outfit of scientific instruments. The 
world had seen nothing like it since Alexander the Great 
fitted out a scientific expedition for Aristotle ; and the results 
corresponded to the preparations. He returned to Paris in 
August, 1804, and was then engaged until 1827 in the 
arrangement and publication of his great collection of notes 
and observations. 

The vast knowledge of Humboldt enabled him to per- 
ceive all the analogies existing between American arts and 
antiquities and those of ancient or modern nations in other 
parts of the world, and not less to detect the diversities 
which gave to them a distinct and. peculiar character. No 
man was better qualified by extended observation to dis- 
tinguish habits and actions that spring from the identity of 
human faculties and natural propensities from those arbi- 
trary customs which grow up in particular communities, 
and, wherever ‘found, are supposed to imply connection or 
descent. It was a trait of his mind which somewhat 
hindered the faculty of condensation, that every point of 
consideration brought up in his memory, from reading or 
observation, so many facts and circumstances bearing upon 
it; while the generalizing habit gave enlargement and 
freedom from prejudice to his views. 

Hence he is an excellent guide to the candid examination 
of such claims as are’ put forth by Brasseur de Bourbourg 
and Dr. Le Plongeon. If he had not eaten so freely as 
they have done of “the insane root,” he was by no means 
without a degree of the same excitement that apparently 
bewilders the imaginations of all explorers of the marvellous 
remains of aboriginal life in Southern America. He, how- 
ever, corrected every tendency to exaggeration by the 
scrupulous application of scientific tests. He had better 
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opportunities, as he says, than others who have written on 
the subject to study the hieroglyphic records of the Mexi- 
‘vans; for he not only carefully surveyed the fixed monu- 
ments, but compared all the known codices, or pictorial 
documents, preserved in European libraries, and interpreted 
some of them in accordance with the traditional rules. He 
admits that the annals of the Mexican Empire appear to go 
back as far as the 6th century of our era. He found 
among the Aztecs the germs of phonetic characters. “They 
know how to write names by writing signs associated with 
sounds.” “This might have brought them to the beautiful 
discovery of syllables. It might have brought them to 
alphabetize their simple hieroglyphics ;” but he thinks ages 
would have elapsed before these mountaineers, who adhered 
to their customs as obstinately as the Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindoos, would have invented an alphabet. He regards 
their paintings as good substitutes for books, manuscripts, 
and alphabetical characters. In the time of Montezuma 
thousands of persons were employed in painting new com- 
positions or copying others. 

Humboldt had less opportunity to study the scoulppeee 
monuments of Yucatan, and other provinces of Central 
America, which Waldeck and Prescott unite in regarding as 
likely to yield the most important light upon the aboriginal 
history of this country. It was so recently as the year 1863 
that a manuscript professing to contain a key to the pho- 
netic alphabet of the Mayas of Yucatan was found by the 
Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg in the library of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid, attached to an unpublished | 
description of Yucatan written by Diego de Landa, one of 
the first bishops of the country. Brasseur claimed that he 
had mastered the principles of interpretation there pointed 





Nortr.—Prescott, Vol. I.,p. 93 n.s8ays, quoting from Champollion, that the 
hieroglyphics on the most recent monuments of Egypt contain no larger 
infusion of phonetic characters than those which existed eighteen centuries 
before Christ; showing no advance in this respect for 2200 years. 
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out, and that if the pictorial records of the Mexicans 
destroyed by the Spaniards (and largely by Bishop de 
Landa himself) on the supposition that they related merely to 
the forms and ceremonies of idolatrous worship, were now 
extant, the geological and historical occurrences of the ante- 
diluvian world would be distinctly revealed. There can be 
no doubt of the genuine character of Brasseur’s enthusiasm, 
or the sincerity of his convictions, but his rendering of the 
Codex Troano, on which he tried his skill, has not been 
accepted by other French archeologists. It remains to be 
seen what his equally enthusiastic follower, Dr. Le Plon- 
geon, may accomplish in the same direction. 

Humboldt’s information respecting written characters 
employed by the natives as signs of ideas extended to the 
United States. He refers to the Iroquois and the Hurons 
as making hieroglyphical paintings on wood, which bear a 
striking resemblance to those of the Mexicans, and to 
hieroglyphical circles among the Virginians which repre-’ 
sented in symbolic characters the events that had taken 
place during sixty years. He has even something to say 
concerning Dighton rock, and may be studied with profit 
by investigators of inscriptions in our own territories that 
are supposed to be beyond the capacity of later races of 
aborigines, 

A Catholic missionary,* long resident among tribes of 
Northern Indians, and familiar with their languages, in- 
formed the writer some years ago that the Indians of Nova 
Scotia employed a series of characters standing not for 
ideas simply but for words, and that these have been used 
by the missionaries, with some additions of their own 
invention, in the preparation of rituals and devotional 
exercises. , 

The proceedings of the last meeting of the Society, which 
have only just now issued from the press, contain a larger 
amount than usual of pure archeology, Two associates 


. *Rev. Eugene Vetromile, 
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from the midst of aboriginal monuments and relics at the 
West, reported important discoveries in their respective 
regions bearing upon two great questions—the casting of 
copper implements by the Northern Indians, and the exist- 
ence of inscribed memorials in the mounds. Their com- 
munications, which it has been necessary to print in an 
abridged form, open matters for further consideration and 
discussion, which they will doubtless receive from the same 
able investigators. The principal paper is an effort on the 
part of one of our associates, Mr. Stephen Sulisbury, Jr., to 
present in an intelligible and appreciative manner, the 
claims of Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon to have made surpris- 
ing and greatly significant discoveries at Chichen-Itza in 
Yucatan. To claims of that nature the Society cannot be 
inattentive or indifferent. Fortunately Mr. Salisbury had 
passed a winter in Yucatan, and had friends and corres. 
pondents at Mérida who are gentlemen of education and 
intelligence ; circumstances creating a degree of obligation — 
on his part which he has not been disposed to evade; and he 
wisely decided to bring together into one paper the docu- 
ments explanatory of the case in its present position, illus- 
trated, to some extent, by a portion of the photographs in 
his possession. He has spared no personal labor or neees- 
sary expense to procure direct information, and pictorial 
representations of scenés and objects, and has given to the 
sanguine explorer the advantage of describing his opera- 
tions in his own way. It is believed that the production of 
this fresh matter from a most interesting region in so much 
detail will meet the approbation of the Society, as best 
affording the means of estimating its nature and value. Its 
claims will seem strange and improbable to many, ‘while 
others will regard them as little else than a repetition of 
Brasseur’s theories, with the addition of alleged discoveries 
that may prove to be important when more thoroughly 
tested. The statue at least is a certainty, whether the 
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historical character assigned to it shall turn ott to be a 
delusion or a fact. 

The story of wonderful developments in chronology and 
history to be anticipated from an interpretation of the 
monumental records of Central America, going back to 
remote geological periods, is getting to be repeated too 
often to be utterly disregarded. If it comes from enthusi- 
astic and imaginative travellers, let it be remembered that it 
is the men of that temperament who are most likely to 
encountet the perils and discomforts of pioneer investiga- 
tion. If we are satisfied that their statements are not 
inventions we may receive them as data which, when 
sutticiently numerous, a cooler judgment may weigh without 
prejudice. Dr. Le Plongeon evidently emulates the spirit 
of adventure which has carried Livingstone and Stanley into 
tlie heart of Africa, and is ambitious of the scholastic renown 
which men like Schliemann, Smith, and Cesnola, have 
achieved in their respective fields of research ; and in this 
sense he may be called an adventurer. Like Brasseur he is 
an enthusiast, brit less guarded and more impetuous. In the 
extent, however, to which his representations are sustained 
by other sources of evidence we need not fear to accept 
them. Those who wait for demonstration may wait too 
long for the credit of candid inquirers. That there are 
monuments and irtiscriptions in Central America which sug- 
gest, even to cool observers, extraordinary possibilities of 
extreme antiquity, and great geological changes that have 
been matters of record, there can be no doubt. Apparent 
evidences of remote intercourse with Aftiéa, and other por- 
tions of the Eastern hemisphere, are frequently mentioned. 
Indications of former races of giants and pygmies are no 
more wanting than they have been among our own Western 
antiquities. Not only native phonetic signs, but alphabetical 
characters pronounced to be Ethiopic, or Phenician, or 
Tartaric, have been often produced; and words, and roots 
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of words, having striking classical affinities, have long ago 
attracted the attention of scholars. 

Humboldt was cognizant of all or most of the fancies that 
are beginning to be repeated with greater boldness and an 
air of more substantial authority. It is a favorable time, 
in the existing prevalence of an archeological epidemic 
throughout the scientific world, to have all such questions 
ventilated, and the foundations of them thoroughly exam- 
ined. Humboldt refers to the famous “ divine book, called 
‘Leoamoxeti” (now lost), compiled at Tula in the year 660, 
by the astrologer Huematzin, which contained a History of 
Heaven and of Earth, a Cosmogony, a description of the 
constellations, the division of time, the migrations of na- 
tions, &c. &e.; and he found at Rome, on his return, a 
Mexican Ms, in which was recorded a tradition that before 
the great inundation, 4800 years after the creation of the 
world, the country of Anahuac was inhabited by giants. 
He begins his account of American monuments and inscrip- 
tions by reference to characters found in Ethiopia having 
an astonishing resemblance to the ancient Sanskrit, and to 
the supposition of Sir William Jones that the Ethiopians, 
the first Egyptians, and the Hindoos, were one people, and 
the observation of M. Langles that undoubted relations 
existed between ancient Ethiopia and the plateau of Central 
Asia. He adds that “if the Tartar race have passed by the 
north-west coast to America, and thence south and east, as 
the etymological researches of Vater appear to indicate, it 
is less surprising to find among the semi-barbarons people of 
the New Continent idols and architectural monuments, 
hieroglyphic writing, and exact knowledge of the length of 
the year, traditions of the first state of the world, which 
recal the knowledge, the arts and the religious opinions 
of the people of Asia.’* 


*Yet he declares that we seek in vain on the elevated plain of Central 
Asia, or farther to the North and East, for nations who have made use of the 
hieroglyphic painting which has been practiced in the country of Anahuac ever 
since the end of the 7th century. 
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It may be said to imply no small degree of organized 
culture, if they did indeed retain such traditions as have 
failed long since of systematic preservation in the seat of 
their supposed origin. 

What harm if it is now claimed that the current ran the 
other way; and that, from this geologically oldest hemis- 
phere, population and language and art poured into the 
eastern continent ages or eons ago? Let us listen to all 
that may be said on the subject, and give the encouragement 
of attention and due appreciation to every honest effort for 
the extraction of truth from the mystical obscurities of 
ruin and decay. 

After all the marks of intellectual progress described in 
_grandiloquent language by the Spanish conquerors of Mex- 
ico, it is plain that they regarded the occupants of the 
country as barbarians, and of an inferior nature, whom 
they were justified in using as servants and laborers. 
When the good Las Casas desired to form a christian 
colony among them, “the proposition,” says Prescott, ‘was 
denounced as chimerical and fantastic by some whose oppor- 
tunities of observation entitled their judgment to respect. 
These men declared the Indian from his nature incapable of 
civilization. The question was one of such moment that 
Charles the Fifth ordered the discussion to be conducted 
before him.” 

Humboldt deemed it necessary to qualify his expressions — 
lest they should be thought to imply more than he intended, 
and says, “ When I have employed in the course of these 
investigations the words monuments of the New World, 
progress in the art of drawing, intellectual culture, I have 
had no intention of supposing a state of things which indi- 
cates what is called, somewhat vaguely, @ highly advanced 
civilization.” 

The civilization of the Mexicans was apparently in the 
direction of the mental capacities and tendencies that 
distinguish the American tribes throughout the entire conti- 
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nent, their manifestation being varied by accidental circum- 
stances, but bearing always the stamp of race; and it may 
prove to be trne, in fact and philosophy, that a study of the 
plan of thought of this people, seen under different condi- 
tions of habits and habitations, of late pursued so assid-— 
uously by Judge Morgan, will reconcile the many incon- 
sistences which embarrass the readers of Mexican history. 


Respectfully. submitted. 
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Donors and Donations. 


J. WINGATE THORNTON, Esq., Boston.— His Memorial of James Brown 
Thornton; and two railroad maps. 

Rey. Exias Nason, North Billerica.—His History of Dunstable; and 
his newspaper, ‘‘ Home and Abroad,” as issued. 

Hon. Cuarites Hupson, Lexington.—His abstract of the History of 
Hudson. 

Pury E. Cuase, LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa.—His Address on Denomina- 
tional Education; and seven of his Scientific papers. 

FRANKLIN B. Dexter, Esq., New Haven, Conn.—His Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of John Davenport. 

Hon. Cuartes C. Jones, Jr., Augusta, Ga.— His papers on Georgia 
Antiquities; and Smyth’s True Origin and Source of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Rey. Epwarp E. Harr, Boston.—His Sermons at the installation of 
Rey. E. A. Horton, Apri! 25, and in Music Hall, Boston, May 6, 1877. 
Rey. A. P. Prasopvy, D.D., Cambridge. — His Oration on the Three 

Eras of the Positive Philosophy. 

Henry Strevens,. Esq., London, G. B. —His History of Printing illus- 
trated by the Printed Bible, 1450-1877, being a part of the Catalogue 
of the Caxton Celebration, 1877. : 

Hon. Isaac Smucker, Newark, O.—His Centennial History of Licking 
County, Ohio; and six books, seven pamphlets and four maps relating 
to the State of Ohio. 

CHARLES C. Smiru, Esq., Boston.—The Orderly Book of Col. William 
Henshaw of the American army, April 20-Sept. 26, 1775, with a 
memoir by Emory Washburn, and notes by Mr. Smith. 

Apert H. Hoyt, Esq., Boston.—His Brief History of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register; one book; and seventeen 
pamphlets. 

Prof. Epwarp Hircucock, Amherst.—His paper on Hygiene at Amherst 
College. 
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NATHANIEL Patne, Esq., Worcester.—The Worcester Centennial Memo- 
rial, containing Mr. Paine’s Historical Notes and extra illustrations ; 
five books: one hundred and eighty-six pamphlets; the Christian 
Union and Sunday Times in continuation; twelve heliotypes; and 
various stamps, newspapers, circulars, and cards. 

Ricuarp A. Brock, Esq., Richmond, Va. — Richmond newspapers 
containing historical articles communicated by him and others; and 
four pamphlets. 

Rey. Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., Davenport, Iowa. — His Episcopal 
address of 1877; his reply to its assailants; his paper on the American 
Cathedral; and the Iowa Churchman, as issued. 

M. Am. pE Carx pe Saint-Aymour, Paris, Fr.— His Annuaire des 
Sciences Historiques. 

Prof. CuarLes O. THompson, Worcester.—His address to the Grad- 
uating Class of the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., June 
14, 1877; and his report as President of the Board of Visitors. 

ELBRIDGE H. Goss, Esq., Melrose.—His Historical address at Melrose, 
July 4, 1876. 

Prof. Wim.1am S. Tyxer, Amherst.—His address at the opening of 
Lyman Williston Hall, South Hadley, Mass.; his discourse com- 
memorative of President Stearns; and two college pamphlets. 

Hon. Rosert S. Han, Elizabethtown, N. Y.— His account of Thomas 
Hale of Newbury, Mass., and his descendants. 

H. P. Bowpircen, M.D., Boston.— His Essay on the Growth of Children. 

Hon. Jutrus Rockwetit, Lenox.—His Historical address at Lenox, 
Mass., July 4, 1876. 

Dantev S. Durrin, Esq., Madison, Wis.—His Historical Sketch of the 
Presbyterian Church of Madison, Wis. : 

James R. CHapwick, M.D., Boston. — His report on the Medical 
Libraries of Boston. ‘ 


Rey. H. P. De Forest, Westboro.—A Brief History of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the Worcester South Conference, of Massachu- 
setts, 1670-1876. Edited by Mr. De Forest. 

Giron Nyk, Esq., Canton, China.—His Centennial address at Canton, 
July 4, 1876. 

Mr. WittrAM L. Cnase, Worcester.—His ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Class 
of Seventy-seven W. T. I.;” and a copy of ‘*‘ The Antenna.” 


Henry E. Wairr, Esq., West Newton.—His Waite Family of Boston, 
Mass.; and a chapter in the History of Brookfield. 

Rey. Cates Davis BRApLEE, Boston.—His sermon on the Grand Here- 
after; and his poem in memory of Winslow Gay. 


Hon. liiram A. BLoop, Fitchburg.—His address as Mayor of the City 
of Fitchburg, January 8, 1876. 
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Rey. Luctus R. Pater, D.D., Cambridge.— His History of Cambridge, 
Mass., 1630-1877, with a Genealogical Register. 

Joun T. Basson, Esq., Gloucester.—His notes and additions to the 
History of Gloucester, Part First: Early Settlers. 

Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Boston.—His report as Massachusetts 
Commissioner to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Hon. G. V. Fox, Boston.—His Facts about the Carroll County Kearsarge 
Mountain, of New Hampshire. 

Rev. Cuartes Hammonp, Monson. — His account of New England 
academies and schools; and his History of the First Congregational 
Church in Stafford, Conn. 

Davip Hunt, M.D., Boston.—His paper on the Obstetric Forceps. 

D. T. V. Hunroon, Esq., Canton.—His Oration at Canton, May 30, 
1877; and his memoir of Oliver S. Chapman. 

Wiriiam H. Wuirmore, Esq., Boston.—His report on the Public Rights 
in Boston Common. 

ALBerT S. GatscHEeT, Washington, D. C.—His Analytical report upon 
Indian Dialects spoken in Southern California, Nevada, et cet.; and 
his Indian Languages of the Pacific States and Territories. 

Hon. CLarkK JILuson, Worcester.—His poem, Modern Progress; and 
his Centennial Ode. 

M. M. Moutron, Esq., Monticello, lowa.—His Review of the Meteor- 
ology of Monticello, Jones Co., Iowa; the Iowa Historical Atlas; and 
one pamphlet. 

Hon. SrepHEeN Satispury, Worcester.—One hundred and three books; 
sixty Horticultural catalogues; one photograph; and six files of 
newspapers. 

Hon. GrorGr F. Hoar, Worcester. — Forty-two books; five maps; one 
broadside pedigree. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester. — Seven volumes relating to Spanish 
America, for the Davis alcove. 


Hon. GrorGE F. Hoar 
and — Wight’s Portrait of Humboldt. 
Hon. Isaac Davis. 


Euis Ames, Esq., Canton.—A Biographical sketch of John Rogers of 
Duxbury. 

GrorGe CaANDLER, M.D., Worcester. — One book; and thirty-five 
pamphlets. 

Hon. BeNJAMIN F. THomas, Boston.—Six volumes of local histories. 

Col. Joun D. WasuBurn, Worcester.—Two pamphlets. 


Revupen A. Gui_p, LL.D., Providence, R. I.—A Discourse Commemora- 
tive of the Life and Services of Rev. Alexis Caswell, D.D. 
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Major L. A. H. Larour, Montreal, Canada.—The catalogue of Manu- 
scripts, books and engravings, on exhibition at the Caxton celebration 
at Montreal, in June, 1877. 

SamureL A. GREEN, M.D., Boston. — Four books; eighty-seven pam- 
phlets; and a file of the Groton Herald. 

Rev. Samuet C. Damon, D.D., Honolulu, S. IL— One book; and seven 
pamphlets. 

Wm. A. WurreHeaD, Esq., Newark, N. J.—Thirteen volumes of Newark 
Directories, 1856-75. 

Jort MunsEL1L, Esq., Albany, N. Y.—Twenty-one pamphlets. 

Col. T. W. Hiaernson, Newport, R. I.—The American Athletic Journal, 
Vol. I. No. 1: 

RuFus Woopwarp, M.D., Worcester. — One book; and one hundred 
and eighty-five pamphlets. 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., Worcester.—Holyoke, its Water Power 
and its Industries; two maps; two pamphlets; and one newspaper. 
Mr. JouN W. Biartow, New York.—Reports on the Darien and Tehuan- 

tepec routes for a ship canal. 

Messrs. Heywoop Broruers & Co., Gardner.—Their Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Chairs and Furniture. 

Mr. J. Bratnerp Hatt, Worcester.—Thirty-five pamphlets; and the 
American Sportsman’s Journal, as issued. 

Epwin O. Cups, Esq., City Clerk, Newton.—The Newton Centennial 
Memorial. 

Dr. Davm K. Hrrcncock, Boston.—Memorial of Thomas B. Hitchéock. 

Mr. Ricuarp O’FLYNN, Worcester.—An engraved head of Lafayette. 

KE. F. Duren, Secretary, Bangor, Me.—Reports of the General Confer- 
ence of Maine, and Maine Missionary Society, 1877. 

JAMES GREEN, Esq., Worcester.—Seventy-one pamphlets; and parcels 
of the New York Times, Boston Transcript, and Worcester Gazette. 
Hon. Winttiam H. Wexts, Chicago, Il.—A Manuscript Catalogue of 

English Grammars prior to 1801. 

Rey. Anson Trrus, Charlton.—The Centennial Address at Charlton, 
July 4, 1876. 

MELBOURNE GREEN, Esq., Worcester.—Two books; and fourteen pam- 
phlets. 

Rev. Joun Greason, Bath, Me.—Seven journals of the Diocese of 
Maine. 

Tue AssIsTANT LipRARIAN.—Seventy-five pamphlets. 

WituiaM F. Poor, Esq., Chicago, Ill.—Three pamphlets. 


Evtery B, Crane, Esq., Worcester.—Files of the North-Western 
Lumberman, 1874-76. 
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Mr. OsGoop PLuMMER, Worcester.—Nine Vols. United States Public 
Documents. 

Hon. Witiiram W. Rice, Worcester.—Three hundred and ninety num- 
bers of English and American magazines. 

Mrs. CHartes B. Damon, Worcester. — Thirty-nine Volumes of the 
Massachusetts Register, 1811-47. 

GrorGE SUMNER, Esq., Worcester.—A large photograph of the Sumner 
homestead in Shrewsbury. 

Mrs. E. W. Lippirt, Salem.—A tray made from the pulpit of the First 
Church in Salem. 

Mr. Josreru S. Wressy, Worcester.—Two hundred and twenty-five pam- 
phiets. 

Samuet Smiru, Esq., Worcester.—The Worcester Spy for 1870-71. 

Capt. Epwarp J. Russet, Worcester.—The North Brookfield Soldiers 
Memorial. 

Prof. Epwarp Nortn, Clinton, N. Y.—Hamilton College Triennial, 1877. 

Henry P. UpHam, Esq., St. Paul, Mimn.—An engraved portrait of Gen. 
Henry Hastings Sibley. 

Mrs. Henry P. Srureais, Boston.—Twenty pamphlets; and various 
Centennial newspapers and cards. 

Mr. Herserr Wessy, Worcester.—Three pamphlets. 

Mrs. Crarissa Cass, Charlton. — An ancient warming pan, well 
preserved. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS E. Bartiert, Worcester.—An Account of the Medfield 
Town Hall Dedication. 

Cates B. Mercar, Esq., Worcester.— Eighty-six pamphlets. 

Mr. Oris F. Rawson, Worcester.—Twelve guide books. 

Henry M. Wirrer, Esq., Worcester.—One book; and seventeen pam- 
phlets. 

Mr. Joun G. Smirn, Worcester.—One book; five pamphlets; and seven- 
teen engravings and wood-cuts. 

Mr. Cuartes Hamitron, Worcester.—Seventeen pamphlets. 

Samuet E. Stapies, Esq., Worcester.—His paper on Normal Schools 
and their Origin; the manuscript records of the Old South Band of 
Hope in Worcester; and ten pamphlets. 

Cuarves C. SavaGce, Esq., New York.—A Tribute to Horace Greeley. 

Mr. Lewis S. Haypen, Washington, D. C.—The Report on U. S. Indian 
Affairs for 1874, 1875 and 1876. 

Exocu H. Towns, Esq., City Clerk, Worcester.—The Worcester City 
Documents for 1877. : 

Hon. Cuartes A. Storr, Lowell.—Revised Charter and Ordinances of 
the City of Lowell, 1876. 
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Isaac EF. Woop, Esq., New York. —Three silver and three copper 
medals. 


Henry Crarke, M.D., Worcester.—‘*‘ The Dictes and Sayings of the 
Philosophers ;” a fac-simile reproduction of the first book printed in 
England, by William Caxton, in 1477. 

Tite CaNADIAN Instirure.—Their Journal for April, July and October, 
1877. 

Tue Soctery or ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDON.—Their Archaeologia, Vol. 
XLIV. part 2; Proceedings, Vol. VII. No. 2, second series; and list 
of members, June, 1877. 


THE VERMONT HisroricaL Socrmry. — Records of the Governor and 
Council of the State of Vermont, Volume V. 


Tue New ENGLAND Hisroric-GeneaLoGicaL Sociery.—Their Register, 
for July and October, 1877. 


Tue Srare HistoricaL Socrery oF Wisconsin.—Thirty books and 
thirty-four pamphlets relating to Wisconsin. 


THE CoBpEN CLUB, London.—Correspondence relative to the Budget of 
various countries. 


THe SMIrusONIAN INstTirruTION.—Two pamphlets. 
Tite ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA.—Their Pro- 
ceedings, Part I. of 1877. 


Tur Marytanp HisroricaL Socrery.—Fund publications, Nos. 7 and 
10. 


Tuer OLD Resipents’ HisrorrcaAL ASSOCIATION, Lowell, Mass. Their 
Contributions, No. 3. : 


Tue Maine Hisroricat Socrery.—Their Collections, Vol. II. second 
series. 


Tue Kansas Srare Hisroricat Socmry.—A list of their collections. 
‘Tue PEABODY INstrruTE OF BaALTIMORE.—Their Tenth Annual Report. 


Turn AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences.—Their Proceedings, 
Vol. XII. ‘ 


Tue New Jersey Historica Sociery.— Their Proceedings, Vol. V., 
No. 1, second series. 


Tur RoyaL GroGraparcaL Socrery, London.—Their Proceedings, 
Vol. XX. Nos. 1-5. 


Tue Essex Instirure.—Their Collections, Vol. XIV. No. 1; and Bul- 
letin, Vol. VII. Nos. 9-12, and Vol. IX. Nos. 1-6. 


THe AMERICAN PHILosopnicaL Sociery.—Their Proceedings, No. 99. 


La Socifrf pes Erupes Histortques.— Their Journal for May and 
August, 1876. 


Tue Lowa Hisrorican Socimry. — “Iowa and the Centennial.” 
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THe PENNSYLVANIA Historica Sociery. — Their Magazine, Vol. I. 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

THE Boston AMATEUR Screntivic Socitery.—Their Journal, Vol. I. 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Tue PorTLAND InsTiTuTE AND PuBiic Lisrary.—The Annual Report 
for 1877. 

Tie CLEVELAND HistoricaL Soctkty.—The Annual Report for 1877. 


VEREINS Fir Kunst uND ALTERTHUM IN ULM UND OBERSCHWABEN.— 
Three Numbers of their Journal for 1877. 


Tuk Cuicaco Historica Sociery. — Proceedings of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of the Sons of Vermont, 1877. 


Tae Massacuuserts Mepicat Socrery.—Their Communications, Vol. 
VIII, Part 3. 


Tue Massacuusetts HortiIcuLTurAL Socrery.—~Their Transactions for 
the year 1877, Part 1. 
Tue Massacnuserrs Historica Soctrry.—The Bascom Genealogy. 


THe New Sourma Waes CENTENNIAL CommissIon.—The Mines and 
Mineral Statistics of New South Wales; and Mineral maps. 


THE BRAZILIAN CENTENNIAL COMMISSION.—The Brazilian Biographical 
Annual, three volumes. 


Tue Boarpd or TRUSTEES OF THE Boston Ciry HosriraLt.—Medical and 
Surgical reports of the Hospital, First and Second series. 


Tue First Parisu, Dorchester.—A memorial of Rev. Nathaniel Hall. 


Tut Massacnusetts GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED Masons,— 
Their Proceedings for March and June, 1877. 


Tur BOLTON CENTENNIAL CommitreE.—The Bolton Centennial Memo- 
rial. 


Tuer CaLyInist CuurcH, Worcester.— The Manual, 1877. 

Tue Boston Pusiic Lisrary.—The Annual Report, 1877; the Bulletin, 
as issued; and seventeen library catalogues and reports. 

Tue New Beprorp Free Pusric Lisrary.—New Bedford City Docu- 
ments for 1876-7. 

Tue Ciry Lisrary Association or SPRINGFIELD. — The Annual Report 
of May, 1877. 

Tur YOUNG MEn’s ASSOCIATION OF BurraLo. — The Forty-first Annual 
Report. — 

Tue Free Pusiic Liprary or WorcrstEerR. — The Seventeenth Annual 
Report; fifty six files of newspapers; and forty pamphlets. 

Toe Massacuuserts STate Liprary. — Eleven pamphlets ; and various 
newspapers. 

Tur YOuNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF New YORK.—The Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report. ; 
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Tne Hartrorp YounG Men’s Instirute. — The Twenty-eighth and 
Twenty-ninth Annual Reports. 


THE VerMONT STATE Liprary. — Nine books and two pamphlets, being 
State Documents of Vermont. 


Tue Liprary COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — List of Accessions from 
January to July, 1877. 


Tue CuicaGo Pusiic Linrary.—The Fifth Annual Report. 


THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. — The Fifty- 
sixth Annual Report. 


Tue AMERICAN BApTisT Missionary UNION.—Their Magazine, as issued. 

THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE CoMPANY.—Their Record, as issued. 

THe WorcESTER NATIONAL BANK.—The New York Evening Post and 
Commercial Bulletin, in continuation; and a parcel of banking circu- 
lars. 

THe ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, U..S. A. — Professional Papers, No. 18; 
and a Map of explorations in Utah and New Mexico. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. — Eighty books and 
twenty pamphlets, public documents. 


Tue STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The Pennsylvania Archives, Volume VI. 
Tue STATE OF OnI0.—One pamphlet. 
THE STATE OF MassaCHUSETTS.—Three volumes of State Documents. 


Tar MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR.—The Census of 
Massachusetts, Vols. II. and III. 


Tue Roya UNIversiry oF Norway. —Two bound volumes and eight 
pamphlets of the University publications. 


AMHERST COLLEGE.—Obituary Record, No. 5, Second printed series. 


YALE COLLEGE. — The Triennial Catalogue of 1877; Obituary Record, 
No. 36; and Yale College in 1877. 


Mount Horyoxe FrMaLe SEMINARY.—The Fortieth Annual Catalogue. 


Tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuMISMATICS. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 


Tae Epiror oF THE MrepIcAL ECLECTIC AND OF THE CANCER JOURNAL. 
— His Journals, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE MUSICAL Review. — Their Review, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpUCATION. — Their 
Journal, as issued. 


Tue PROPRIETOR OF THE Book ExcHaNGE Montruiy. — His Monthly, 
as issued. 


Tae PROPRIETOR OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER.—His paper, as 
issued. 


TuHE PROPRIETOR OF THE NATION. —His paper, as issued. \ 
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THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BARRE GAZETTE.—His paper, as issued. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE FircHBurG SENTINEL. — Their paper, as 
ae issued. _ : 
Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE AYER PUBLIC Sprrit.—His paper, as issued. 


Tuer PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DAILY AND WEEKLY SPY. — 
‘Their papers, as issued. 

Tue PROPRIETORS OF THE WORCESTER DaILy AND WEEKLY GAZETTE.— 
Their papers, as issued. 

‘Tur PROPRIETOR OF THE WORCESTER WEEKLY PReEss.—His paper, as 
issued. 





CTreasurer’s Weport. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the fol- 
lowing semi-annual Report, for the six months ending October 16th, 
1877. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, April 20, 1877, was $31,471.19 











Received for dividends and interest since, . . 682.43 

$32,153.62 

Paid for salaries and incidental expenses since, 955.58 
Present amount of the Fund, ........ $31,198.04 

The Collection and Research Fund, April 20, 1877, was $16,644.85 

Received for dividends and interest since, . . 398.73 

$17,043.58 

Paid for part of Librarian’s salary, &c.,.. . 128.00 
Present amount of the Fund,........ $16,915.58 

The Bookbinding Fund, April 20,1877, was,. . . . . $7,937.85 

Received for dividends and interest since,. . 220.00 

$8,157.85 


Paid for part of Assistant Librarian’s salary, 
and). for binding, 22% i6)5. "as te. stesa la 360.15 








Present amount of the Fund,. ...«..-.-s $7,797.70 
The Publishing Fund, April 20, 1877, was,. ... . $8,323.47 ' 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 254.15 
$8,577.62 
Paid for printing report of special meeting,. © 56.35 


Present amount of the Fund, ata mie tee © lene $8,521.27 
The Salisbury Building Fund, April 20, 1877, was, . $13,619.72 
Received for dividends since,. ....... 825.75 


$13,945.47 | 
Paid Norcross Bros. on contract for addition 
to Hall... eve itt we eee toe ek O08 Oo 
Paid S. C. Earle, architect,. ..... 150.00 
8,506.69 


Present amount of the Fund,. ......-. $5,438.78 
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The Isaac Davis Book Fund, April 20, 1877, was,. . $1,139.27 














Received for dividends and interest since,. . 31.58 
1,170.85 
PAT TOPIBOOKS, ofc sce! Ss ears vate tek’s ies . 9.27 
Present amount of the Fund,........ $1,161.58 ~ 
The Lincoln Legacy Fund, April 20, 1877, was,. . . $1,365.34 
Received for dividends and interest since,. . 40.58 
Present amount of the Fund,........ $1,405.92 
Total of the seven Funds,.... $72,438.87 
There is a balance from the gift of Hon. Benj. 
Pen RONUG OL! s 44-6 oh eters o sha tele s 13.70 
Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement, $332.57 
INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— 


PRETEEN. Oa ols Us sce sce ve « « os $19,100.00 
PRRIEMAGISILOGK, «90. 2 ols ow ss wel: © 200-00 
ECOROR EONS, a. 2. ateile selec e He lee on LE800300 
IMPRMREMA ES Welly ie oe oo (sla ieie) 0) 0 Fe" 01.0.6) ,0 6 Le QUOcOO 





eminermecntes BON, 5 . > oop wes ps es 50.00 
TEN cia ple a fl es isp» daiph po os 48.04 
31,198.04 


The Collection and Research Fund is invested in— 


IG MESHOCK. 2c. o Wiwio\ c) «, 0. o/ap a eneead eles l00-00 
BAUEOAG GGOCK, 2. 69 0 a pis +», 0 © -s 6 ee 4,900.00 
PE VEONOS ss) oe vise sh ss! peso ene) uh sSo0.00 
SI ta) sto! seach “Where let eee 80.58 * 


16,915.58 


The Bookbinding Find is invested in— 


BEES LOCKS. 5.6 a1 sie" cline 47 ehei ars «ote or 00L00 
meallroad) Bonds)... 6.6. ee we sw se @©68,000.00 
Cash, . * * . . ° *. * . . . . * . ° * * * . 97.70 





7,797.70 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stock, ..... a ge he Cethae ts ea ape 
Railroad Bonds, . . « «+ «ses » jive he Fe 
Railroad'S tock, sk. ciel aus dses os keke ole 
City Bounds, «5 isd scetian won nae sw aw ers 
United States Bond,. . . «+s.» mie ie 
Cashipy a: 5280! vane: oe gloteist on ere ye aaekae a ae os% 


The Salisbury Building Fund is invested in— 


Bank Stock, .. « e » a al ae ea ee, eae «8 
Railroad Stock, «ss secs est 6 cunt shoes ts ‘ 
Clty” Bonds, s,/ct Sunt se eee ue 
Railroad Bonds, .....-. was oe ae beh eee 
‘Sash, 5 cusaseeiee jis te hs bas det aoe a eee 


The Isaac Davis Fund is invested in— 
Bank“ Stock; ~ wweucls Sule Mus yes opens 
Railroad Stocks ccs aes 10) ses as row ae 
City Bond) cps shee. eye «ce sure Beek aie 
United States’ Bonds, soiys-2 <a< = = Ss 


Cash,® «teh siawietie pen ak cone esa. 6 5600 als 


The Lincoln Legacy Fund is invested in— 


Bank' Stock, 2°< js 5 ss 6 ws «ss 6 
City’ Bonds, vs ss. 8s Bi Bes & fois 
Cash tals tuts coed chyba Gis cb. p Subs SLR 


Total of the seven Funds,. . . 


Respectfully submitted. 


WoRcCEsSTER, October 16, 1877. 


$200.00 
6,000.00 
200.00 
2,000.00 
100.00 
21.27 





8,521.27 


$300.00 
800.00 
2,000.00 
2,285.00 
58.78 


5,438.78 





$200.00 
400.00 
500.00 
50.00 
11.58 


1,161.58 





$400.00 
1,000.00 
5.92 


1,405.92 


$72,438.87 








NATHANIEL PAINE, Treasurer. 


The undersigned, auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
hereby certify that we have this day examined the above account of the 
Treasurer, and find the same to be correct, and that the investments are 


as stated. 


ISAAC DAVIS. 
EBENEZER TORREY. 


WORCESTER, Oct. 18th, 1877. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


AT THE 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN BOSTON, 


APRIL 28, 1875. 














WORCESTER: 
PRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON, 
PALLADIUM OFFICE. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 





AT THE 





ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT WORCESTER, 


OCTOBER 21, 1875. 





“WORCESTER: 
VRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON, 
PALLADIUM OFFICE. 
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AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


WITH A 


LIST OF ITS PUBLICATIONS. 


Prepared for the International Exhibition of 1876, 


By NATHANIEL PAINE. 
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MS 
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WORCESTER: 
PRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON, 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE. 
1876. 
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| PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 





AT THE 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT BOSTON, 


: APRIL 26, 1876. 











WORCESTER: 
PRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON, 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE. 
1876. 


























PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIRTY, 


AT THE 





ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT WORCESTER, 


OCTOBER, 21, 1876. 











WORCESTER: 
PRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON. 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE, 
1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS 








AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 





SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN BOSTON, 












APRIL 25, 1877. 











WORCESTER: 
PRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON. 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


AT THE 


ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN WORCESTER 


? 


OCTOBER 22, 1877. 


WORCESTER: 
PRINTED BY CHARLES HAMILTON. 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE. 
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